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THE “KING’S ADVENT” 


AND THE ENIGMATIC PANELS IN THE DOORS 
OF SANTA SABINA 


ERNST H. KANTOROWICZ 


1. BENEDICTUS QUI VENIT. . 


HE Rituale Romanum includes a collection of 

prayers known as the Ordo commendationis ani- 

mae.’ This is the Office of the Dying. Framed by 
the Litany of the Saints, with which the Order opens, and 
by a number of litany-like supplications, which form the 
transition to the Lessons and Psalms, there is a group of 
three famous orisons. Of these, the first and second are old; 
they can be traced back to the Sacramentaries of the eighth 
century. The third is of a more recent date. As Saint Peter 
Damian is said to have inspired its setting, the prayer can- 
not antedate the eleventh century.” Although composed at 
different periods, the first prayer and the third are never- 
theless in a close inner relationship. Both refer to the jour- 
ney of the soul, the one to the departure, Profectio, from 
this world, the other to the arrival, Adventus, in heaven. 
The wishes for the arrival are clothed in the following 
words: 


May your soul, which is departing from the body, be met by 
the brilliant host of Angels, may it be received by the court of 
Apostles, welcomed by the triumphant army of resplendent 


1. The sources of the various prayers of this Order, which is also 
found in the Breviary, are studied and carefully analyzed by 
L. Gougaud, “Etude sur les Ordines commendationis animae,” 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, XLIX, 1935, pp. 3-27. For some of the 
pre-Christian as well as Early Christian background see Arthur D. 
Nock’s “Postscript” to the study of C. B. Welles, “The Epitaph of 
Julius Terentius,” Harvard Theological Review, XXXIV, 1941, pp. 
103-109. 

2. The interrelation between a letter of Peter Damian (Ep., 
vill, 15; Migne, Patrologia Latina, cxLiv, col. 497) and the 
prayer Commendo te is evident though the proportion of depend- 
ency may be disputed. V. Thalhofer and L. Eisenhofer, Handbuch 
der katholischen Liturgik, 2nd ed., Freiburg, 1912, Il, p. 460, as- 
sume that Peter Damian was familiar with the prayer. Gougaud, 
op. cit., pp. 12 ff., maintains that the prayer “est formée du texte 
dune lettre de saint Pierre Damien,” and he proves that the prayer 
was introduced into the Order very late, probably not earlier than 
the 16th century. Nock, of. cit., p. 106, emphasizes that the ideas 
found in the prayer are indeed very old. There is reason to believe 
that Peter Damian depended upon a “vocabulary” current in the 
West at the latest since Carolingian times when the categories of the 


Martyrs, surrounded by the lilied array of rubiate Confessors, 
greeted by the jubilant choir of Virgins, and embraced by the 
blessed peace in the bosom of the Patriarchs. . . . 


All the ranks of the celestials, who together form the mysti- 
cal body of Christ, are expected to come to meet, in a sol- 
emn and formal manner, the soul which is guided to the city 
of heaven by Saint Michael, the Christian Psychopompos. 
Once more, at the Exequies, this dignified meeting is re- 
membered when the clergy sings “In paradisum deducant 
te Angeli: in tuo adventu suscipiant te Martyres et perdu- 
cant te in civitatem sanctam Ierusalem.”* The soul’s ar- 
rival after its long journey is visualized as a transcendental 
entrée joyeuse into celestial Jerusalem. 

The idea underlying these prayers is very old.* The 
punctilio of the reception in the citadel of heaven corre- 
sponds to the receptions accorded kings or high dignitaries 
on their arrival at the gates of a city on earth. This parallel- 
ism is not accidental. The modern mind, probably under 
the influence of conceptions of the Renaissance, may think 
of the honors due to the “Majesty of Death,” and so find 
the royal honors offered to the soul justifiable and appro- 


Litany of the Saints, introduced in the Continent in the early 8th 
century, began to pervade equally poetry, liturgy, and even the 
conceptions of the secular state. For an example, see infra, note 7. 

3. See, in the same Order, the prayer Delicta iuventutis: “Sus- 
cipiat eum sanctus Michael Archangelus Dei, qui militiae caelestis 
meruit principatum. Veniant illi obviam sancti Angeli Dei et perdu- 
cant eum in civitatem caelestem Ierusalem.” For the earliest version 
of the prayer, see Migne, Pat. Lat., cL1, cols. 925 f., and Nock, 
pp. 103 ff. The prayer of the Exequies as quoted above was intro- 
duced in the roth century; cf. Gougaud, in Jahrbuch fiir Liturgie- 
wissenschaft, Vil, 1927, Pp. 301, no. 320. 

4. Likewise old is the opposite idea, namely, that the phalanxes 
of demons come to meet the soul. See M. W. Bloomfield, “The 
Origin of the Concept of the Seven Cardinal Sins,” Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, XXXIV, 1941, pp. 121 ff., especially p. 126, the 
Vita S. Joannis Eleemosynarii, chap. xl:“. . . obviant ei (animae) 
cum ascenderit a terra in coelum chori daemonum, singuli in pro- 
prio ordine. Obviat ei chorus daemoniorum superbiae, investigat 
eam, si habeat opera eorum. Obviat chorus spiritum detractionis. 
. . » Obviat iterum superius daemones fornicationis. . . .” Migne, 
Pat. Lat., Lxx111, col. 375. 
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priate. From an ecclesiastical point of view it may be more 
important to remember that the soul ascending to heaven 
belongs to one anointed, anointed on the death-bed. A sol- 
emn liturgical reception is prescribed by the Church for 
those consecrated with the holy balm, and according to a 
decree of Pope Honorius III of 1221, the liturgical recep- 
tion was even considered a prerogative reserved exclusively 
for God’s Anointed, for kings and bishops.° Consequently, 
a kingly reception of the soul at the gates of the celestial 
city appears as “correct” and in agreement with ecclesiasti- 
cal etiquette. 

In fact, the difference between the adventus regis and 
the adventus animae appears sometimes as slight. A poem 
Ad regem susctpiendum of the ninth century, written by 
Notker for one of the numerous meetings of royalty at the 
gates of the Abbey of St. Gall, impresses us by its similarity 
with the prayer associated, rightly or wrongly, with the 
name of St. Peter Damian.’ The poet greets the king and 
wishes that at his entry he may be met by the celestial militia 
descending from heaven, by the chaste choir of virgins un- 
der the leadership of St. Mary, by the apostles umpiring in 
the agon of life, by the martyrs who are the victors in this 
competition, and by the other holy ranks who raise their 
voices in acclamation of the royal comer. These images, it 
is true, are suggestive also of the athletic metaphors in the 
homilies of St. John Chrysostom, which in Latin transla- 
tion were eagerly read at St. Gall.* But they are indicative, 


5. The concept of the “Majesty of the Dead” is very old (cf. 
infra, p. 221, note 88, the study of Haynes), but certain modern 
connotations seem to stem from the Renaissance when, e.g., the cus- 
tom was revived to transport the dead body in a triumphal car. The 
subject seems to be as yet unexplored; cf. Leopold Ettlinger, “The 
Duke of Wellington’s Funeral Car,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, 111, 1939-40, pp. 254 ff. 

6. Potthast, Regesta pontificum Romanorum, 1874-75, no. 
6584; Ludwig Biehl, Das liturgische Gebet fiir Kaiser und Reich, 
Paderborn, 1937, p. 146. Whether the papal ordinance ever was ob- 
served seems doubtful; we find in the Pontifical of Durandus 
(T1296 a.v.) an Ordo ad recipiendum . . . principem proces- 
stonaliter, and princes were not anointed in the 13th century. Cf. 
Pierre Batiffol, Etudes de liturgie et d’archéologie chrétienne, 
Paris, 1919, p. 22; see also the modern Pontificale Romanum which 
contains, after the Orders for the Reception of Emperors and 
Kings, an Ordo ad recipiendum processionaliter principem magnae 
potentiae. 

7. Monumenta Germaniae historica, Poetae, 1v, p. 324, no. x: 


1. Ave beati germinis 
invicte rex et inclyte, 
omnis tibi militia 
occurrat ovans celitum. 


2. Intacta Christi genetrix, 
mater honora, virginum 
chorum pudicum socians, 
tibi procedat obviam. 


3. Agonithete apostoli, 
victoriosi martyres 
omnesque sancti ordines 
semper vocent te laudibus . 

8. J. A. Sawhill, The Use of Athletic Metaphors in the Biblical 
Homilies of St. John Chrysostom, Princeton, 1928, p. 113, the “In- 
dex of Athletic Terms,” s.v. @ywvo8étn¢. Homilies of John 
Chrysostom are found in the library catalogue of St. Gall of the 
middle of the gth century as well as in that of 841-872 A.D., also 
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above all, of the analogies of the two receptions: both the 
soul at its entry into the celestial city and the king at his en- 
try into a city on earth are to be met, it is hoped, by all the 
ranks of the celestials. 

The ceremonial of the king’s liturgical reception has 
been laid down in the various Ordines ad regem suscipien- 
dum.° In these Orders, there are minutely prescribed the 
details of the celebration: the costumes of the clergy as well 
as those of the children, who always have a prominent place 
at liturgical receptions; the ritual, which includes the as- 
persion of the comer, his descent from the horse to kiss the 
Gospels, and his censing; the chants of the clergy; finally 
the arrangements for the procession of cross-bearers, bear- 
ers of holy water, thuribels, candles and sacred books, not 
to mention all the others who conduct their secular lord and 
likeness of the Lord in Heaven under a canopy into the city 
(Fig. 46).*° The oldest setting of these Orders, to our 
knowledge, is the one found in the Cluniac Consuetudines 
of the Abbey of Farfa, which may fall still in the tenth cen- 
tury although the manuscript was written about 1039.” 


in the catalogues of Reichenau of 822-838 A.D. and of the second 
half of the gth century; cf. Paul Lehmann, Mittelalterliche Biblio- 
thekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, 1, Munich, 1918, pp. 
80, 84, 253, 265. 

g. These Orders as well as those for the reception of bishops 
and prelates, princes and queens, are as yet neither sifted nor classi- 
fied, but Mr. William A. Chaney, in Berkeley, has undertaken to 
deal with this subject. The fundamental study on the Adventus and 
the reception of royalty in the Hellenistic and Early Christian peri- 
ods is Erik Peterson, “Die Einholung des Kyrios,” Zeitschrift fiir 
systematische Theologie, vit, 1930, pp. 682-702 (here quoted as 
Peterson) ; see also Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de 
liturgie (here quoted as DACL), v, 1, 1922, cols. 197 ff., 5.v. 
“Epiphanie”; Maskell, Monumenta ritualia ecclesiae Anglicanae, 
2nd ed., Oxford, 1882, 11, pp. cliv ff.; Biehl, of. cit., pp. 141 ff., 
166 ff.; C. Erdmann, “‘Kaiserliche und papstliche Fahnen im hohen 
Mittelalter,” Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven 
und Bibliotheken, XXV, 1933-34, pp. 11 ff. For the Roman and 
Byzantine usage see, in addition to Pfister, “Epiphanie,” in Pauli- 
Wissowa, Realenzyklopadie (here quoted RE), Supplement tv, 
1924, cols. 310 ff., §§36 ff., and A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 
4th ed., 1923, pp. 314 ff., the admirable discussions of both 
A. Alféldi, “Die Ausgestaltung des monarchischen Zeremoniells 
am rémischen Kaiserhofe,” Rédmische Mitteilungen, xLix, 1934, 
pp. 88 ff. (here quoted as Alféldi), and André Grabar, L’Em- 
pereur dans Part byzantin, Paris, 1936, pp. 234 ff., and passim 
(hereafter quoted as Grabar). For the Roman coinage see Paul L. 
Strack, Untersuchungen zur rémischen Reichspragung des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1, 1931, pp. 110, 130, and II, 1933, pp. 
152 ff., 160 ff., and Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee, The Hadrianic School, 
Cambridge, 1934; see also infra, note 38. 

10. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ms. Fr. 2813, fol. 457v., late 14th cen- 
tury; cf. Delachenal’s edition of Les Grandes Chroniques de France: 
Jean II et Charles V, Paris, 1920, Iv, pl. Xxx1I1, and Il, 1916, pp. 
197 f., for the description of the Entrée of Emperor Charles IV 
and his son at Cambrai, in 1377 A.D. 

11. Consuetudines Farfenses, chap. xxxi1, ed. Bruno Albers, 
Consuetudines monasticae, 1, 1900, p. 170; also in Mon. Germ. 
hist., Scriptores, X1, p. 5473; Biehl, p. 168. The Order has its place 
among chapters dealing with processions: chap. xxIx, “De pro- 
cessionibus,” chaps. XXx—XxXI, “De sanctorum reliquis qualiter de- 
feratur . . . processionaliter,” chap. xxx11, “Ad regem deducen- 
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Another early Order of this kind comes from the Abbey of 
Saint-Yrieix near Limoges.’* There is reason to believe 
that the codification of the reception ceremonial first took 
place in monastic circles,** and the great number of poems 
In adventu regis, which have been handed down from the 
Abbey of St. Gall, may remind us that no town or city was 
visited by mediaeval monarchs so frequently as were the fa- 
vored royal monasteries. However this may be, the liturgi- 
cal reception as such was very much older than the codifica- 
tion of its ritual. From the Carolingian period there have 
been transmitted large numbers of Versus ad regem sus- 
cipiendum, and among the poets of these chants we find all 
the renowned names of that epoch, Theodulf of Orléans 
and Walafrid Strabo, Sedulius Scotus and Hartmann, as 
well as Notker of St. Gall, ‘while other authors have re- 
mained anonymous."* 


dum,” chap. “Ad episcopum deducendum,” chap. XxxIv, 
“Item ad abbatem.” The sequence of Orders has been changed in 
later times, but substantially the Orders are still found in the pres- 
ent Pontificale Romanum, into which they have been incorporated 
apparently through the medium of William Durandus; cf. Batiffol, 
op. cit., p. 22; V. Leroquais, Les pontificaux manuscrits des biblio- 
théques publiques de France, Paris, 1937, 1, pp. xiii f. 

12. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ms. Lat. 903, fol. 68, contains the follow- 
ing antiphon, which is inserted between Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday: “4d regem ducendum, Benedictus deus patrum tuorum 
faciens misericordiam cum domo patris tui sit dominus deus tuus 
tecum detque omnes inimicos tuos sub pedibus tuis et stabiliat reg- 
num tuum in pace, ut per te nomen magnum glorificetur in sae- 
cula. . . .” A facsimile is found in Paléographie musicale, X11, 
1925, fols. 135 f., to which Professor Manfred F. Bukofzer kindly 
called my attention. 

13. According to B. Capelle, “Le Kyrie de la messe et le Pape 
Gélase,” Revue bénédictine, XLVI, 1934, p. 135, the Roman Bibl. 
Angelica Ms. B.3.18, fol. 181, of the eleventh century, contains 
an Ordo ad regem suscipiendum, The provenance of the manu- 
script could not be ascertained at present. Lessons “In adventum 
episcopi” (with Luke x, 1-7, as the pericope) are found in the 
Franco-Roman Evangelary of ca. 750 A.D. The earliest manu- 
script of this type (Douai, Bibl. Mun., Ms. 12) comes from the 
abbey of Marchiennes; cf. Theodor Klauser, Das rémische Capitu- 
lare Evangeliorum (Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen und For- 
schungen, no. 28), Miinster, 1935, 1, pp. 131, 136 ff., 170, no. 343. 
The same Lectionary contains a Lesson “In adventum iudicum” 
(p. 171, no. 350). The visit of royal judges or officials would natu- 
rally be more important to the regular clergy than to the secular 
clergy so that this instance, too, suggests the monastic origin of the 
mediaeval Reception Orders, which seem to stem from the Gallican 
orbit. 

14. Most of these verses are found in the St. Gall Ms. 381; cf. 
Mon. Germ. hist., Poetae, 1, pp. 323 ff., nos. viii—xii, xiv—xviii. 
Theodulf wrote a poem De adventu Hludowici Augusti Aurelianos 
(814 A.D.) in Sapphic stanzas (ibid., 1, p. 528, no. xxxvii) ; see 
the eighth stanza, which is indicative of the performance: 


“Hoc chorus cleri populique turba 
Safficum carmen recinens precetur, 
Det Hludovico ut deus imperandi 

Tempora longa.” 


His famous hymn Gloria, laus et honor tibi sit, rex Christe redemp- 
tor (ibid., 1, p. 558, no. lxix) is likewise an Adventus chant to be 
sung by children on Palm Sunday, i.e., on the “Entry of Christ.” 
For Walafrid Strabo’s Adventus chants to Lothair and Charles the 


The general idea reflected in these verses may be gath- 
ered conveniently from a poem Jn adventu regis, which is 
found in a manuscript of Metz of the early tenth century.*® 
The eulogizing poem refers apparently to Charles the Bald 
who, in the first line, is hailed “Ave sacer et alme Impera- 
tor Carole.” There follow the vota, the good wishes for the 
emperor and his house as well as for his powerful and suc- 
cessful government of the world: 


The necks of all peoples shall bend to thee, 
The kingdoms of earth shall submit to thee, 
That ever thou mayst rule in eternity. 

Heaven rejoice and Earth jubilate: 

A new Constantine has irradiated this world, 
A famous Charles, offspring of saints, 

Whom God has elected to rule the nations. . . . 


We easily recognize the timeless features of this monarch. 
They are those of the Prince of Promise, of the Messianic 
world ruler, and have been traditional with the image of 
Christian emperors and kings ever since Constantine the 
Great. The ruler is shown in harmony with the universe 
which rejoices whenever he makes his “‘appearance,” and 
the city, too, that he visits is in unison with the whole cos- 
mos. Thus, the little city of Metz, exulting at the felix ad- 
ventus of the Prince of Peace, the Rex pactficus, appears, 
in that moment, as the center and navel of the world, a 
timeless Zion: 


City, be happy, Heaven, rejoice! 
Jubilate, Metz, at the King’s Advent. 
The King of Peace arrives at your gate 
To bring for ever blissful joy... . 


And those who have gone to meet the Expected One are to 
join in the salutation, Benedice, benedice, benedice!*® 


Bald, cf. ibid., 11, pp. 405 ff., nos. lxiii-lxiv, and for those of 
Sedulius Scotus ibid., 111, pp. 183, 217, nos. xv, lx (see also pp. 
185, 220, nos. xviii, Ixvi, De adventu Franconis episcopi). New 
chants were composed for every royal reception, since the monks of 
St. Gall boast of having received King Conrad I “novis laudibus 
dictatis”; cf. Casus Sangallenses, in Mon. Germ. hist., Scriptores, 
II, p. 84. 

15. It is published by A. Prost, “Caractére et signification de 
quatre piéces liturgiques composées 4 Metz en latin et en grec au 
IX°® siécle,” Mémoires de la société nationale des antiquaires de 
France, XXXVi1, 1876, pp. 209 ff.; see also pp. 212 ff., Item in ad- 
ventu presulis. The content of the manuscript and some considera- 
tions not here to be discussed suggest that the emperor addressed is 
Charles the Bald and not Charlemagne. 


16. “Colla gentium 
Regna mundi 
Ut in perpetuum 
Exulta polus 
Constantinus novus 
Carolus preclarus 
Quem deus elegit 


Tibi sternantur, 

Tibi subdantur, 
Regnes per evum. 
Letare tellus, 

Effulsit in mundum, 
Progenie sancta, 
Regere gentes.. . .” 


The subjection of the gentes is a recurrent image in connection 
with Messianic rulership; see, e.g., supra, note 12, and also the in- 
tention for the emperor in the Orationes solemnes on Good Friday; 
see also F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1, 
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This, with minor variations, is the type of chant sung at 
the royal or imperial receptions. Sometimes the prince 
would be compared to Solomon.** Sometimes his 4 dventus 
would be hailed as the dawn of a new Golden Age: peace 
and happiness are to rule, fertility is to be his companion, 
spring is to return anon that the arid pastures may cover 
themselves with new verdure and the meadows with flow- 
ers.’® Or else, the Messianic note may be anticipated and 
struck by the ruler himself when he announces his coming: 
the chancery of Frederick II produced the most daring 
manifestoes of that kind.’® Until the late Middle Ages this 


1896, p. 407. For the title and acclamation Nowus Constantinus see 
Henri Grégoire, Recueil des inscriptions grecques chrétiennes d’ Asie 
Mineure, 1, Paris, 1922, p. 22; A. D. Nock, “Studies in the Graeco- 
Roman Beliefs of the Empire,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, xLv, 
1925, Pp. 93, note 84; O. Treitinger, Die ostrémische Kaiser- und 
Reichsidee nach ihrer Gestaltung im hiéfischen Zeremoniell, Jena, 
1938, p. 131, note 4. With the words “progenie sancta” (parallel- 
ing, as it were, Horace’s “Divis orte bonis”) the poet alludes to St. 
Arnulph as patron of the Arnulfingians (Carolingians). See also 
Hincmar’s address to Charles the Bald at the latter’s coronation in 
Metz, in 869 a.p. (Migne, Pat. Lat., cxxxvitl, col. 740) and the 
refrain 
“Salve regum sancta proles 
Care Christo Carole” 


in Walafrid Strabo’s Adventus chant for Charles the Bald, Mon. 
Germ. hist., Poetae, 11, p. 406. See also A. M. Friend, ““T'wo Manu- 
scripts of the School of St. Denis,” Speculum, 1, 1926, pp. 67 f. 
The text of the verses concluding the poem is: 


“Gaude civitas, Letare polus, 
Exulta Mettis De adventu regis. 
Rex pacificus Advenit tibi, 
Letitiam ferens Gaudiumque per evum.. . .” 


17. See, e.g., Sedulius (Poetae, 111, p. 217): 


“Rex tuus mitis, sapiens, honorus, 

Pacifer ductor Salemonis instar 

Nunc venit Caesar, tuus, alma, princeps, 
Filia Sion... .” 


18. See, e.g., Notker of St. Gall, in the last stanza of the poem 
quoted supra, note 7: 


“Hec ipsa gaudent tempora 
Floreque verno germinant, 
Adventus omni gaudio 
Quando venit optatior.” 


Or, ‘Walafrid Strabo to Lothair (Poetae, 11, p. 405, no. lxii) : 


“Innovatur nostra laetos 
Terra flores proferens: 
Ver novum praesentat aestas, 
Cum datur te cernere.. . .” 


Or, the lines of Sedulius (Poetae, 111, p. 183, no. xv) : 


“Hos comitetur — amen — victoria, pompa, trophea, 
Pax, ardens virtus, intemerata salus; 
Linguosi populi dextra laevaque locati 
Hos primo timeant, hinc venerentur, ament; 
Aurea saecla novis contexant ordine sceptris, 
Disponant Francis prospera regna suis. . . .” 


19. Mon. Germ. hist., Constitutiones, 11, pp. 304 ff., nos. 219, 
221; cf. E. Kantorowicz, Kaiser Friedrich der Zweite, Berlin, 1, 
1927, pp. 467 ff., and 11, 1931, pp. 202, 289 ff. See also the poem of 
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tone was to linger on. It predominated at the magnificent 
entrances of French kings and Burgundian dukes, and the 
tableaux vivants, then called “mysteries,” explained by the 
means of seemingly indispensable scrolls the various aspects 
of the Messianic symbolism of the felix adventus.”® Time 
and again it has been announced on these occasions that the 
comer is the Expected One and that accordingly the city, 
whose gates have been flung open to him, is another Zion.” 
For whenever a king arrived at the gates of a city, celestial 
Jerusalem seemed to descend from heaven to earth.” It is 
as though, through the magic balm of the Anointed, both 
king and city are transformed as they approach one an- 
other; every terrestrial city becomes another Jerusalem at 
the Advent of the Anointed, and the ruler at his entry be- 
comes more and more a likeness of Christ. In other words, 
the liturgical celebration of an Adventus reflects, or even 
stages, the Christian prototype of Messianic entries, that is, 
the Lord’s triumphant Entry as king into Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday. 

There is ample evidence to prove this assertion. It is 


Marquard of Ried (Contin. Scotorum, in Mon. Germ. hist., SS., 1X, 
p. 625) in the praise of Frederick II on his entry into Jerusalem: 


“Adveniente Dei famulo magno Friderico 
Sol nitet, aura tepet, aqua bullit, terra virescit. . 
Jerusalem gaude. . 
Rex quia magnificus Jesus olim, nunc Fridericus, 
Promptus uterque pati, sunt in te magnificati.” 


20. In 1458, at the Entry of Philip the Good in Ghent, there 
were staged tableaux of the Prophets holding in their hands scrolls 
with inscriptions such as 


“Ecce nomen domini venit de longinquo” (Is. xxx, 27) ; 

“Ecce venit desideratus cunctis gentibus” (Haggai 11, 8) ; 

“‘Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel, qui misit hodie te in occursum 
meum” (1 Kings xxv, 32). 


The symbolism of world-redeemer was indicated by the display of 
a copy of Van Eyck’s Altar so as to allude to the “Ecce agnus Dei” 
and the redemption of man; cf. Jean Chartier, Chronique de 
Charles VII, chap. 283, ed. Vallet de Viriville, Paris, 1858, 111, pp. 
80 ff.; Otto Cartellieri, 4m Hofe der Herzége von Burgund, 
Basel, 1926, pp. 57, 223. Attention may be called to the fact that 
Bible verses beginning with Ecce or Benedictus are adduced prefer- 
ably. The same seems to be true with reference to the antiphons in 
the time of Advent, an observation intimated to me by Professor 
M. F. Bukofzer. For the Royal Entries of the French Kings see 
Théodore Godefroy, Le cérémonial de France, Paris, 1619; for 
those of the English Kings, see Robert Withington, English Pag- 
eantry, Cambridge, Mass., 1918, 1, pp. 124 ff., 222 ff.; also E. K. 
Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 1903, 11, pp. 166 ff. and George 
R. Kernodle, “Renaissance Artists in the Service of the People,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXV, 1943, pp. 59 ff. The papal entries deserve to 
be studied. Pope Julius II, for example, held his triumphal entry 
into Rome, after the conquest of the Romagna, on a Palm Sunday; 
cf. Marino Sanuto, Diarii, vii, 1882, p. 43. 

21. Cf. supra, note 17. See also the Annalist of London (quoted 
by Withington, of. cét., 1, p. 125) on the Entry of Edward II, in 
1308, where it is said that London appeared “quasi nova Jeru- 
salem”; Annales Londinenses, ed. Stubbs, London, 1882, p. 152. 

22. The Descent of Jerusalem (Apoc., xx1, 2) is of course a 
very popular topic in texts, liturgy, and art, especially in the earlier 
Middle Ages. For significant later changes, see A. L. Mayer, in 
Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, X1V, 1938, pp. 166 ff. 
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countenanced, for example, by the protocol of the entry 
into Rome of the Exarch of Ravenna which became the 
model of the receptions of Frankish kings and German 
emperors.” At various distances from the city the prince 
was met by various delegations. At thirty miles he was re- 
ceived by the judges and officials of Rome with their ban- 
ners. At one mile there were lined up the Roman militias 
with the patrons of the seven regions and with the school 
children, who all waved palm leaves and olive branches 
and sang their chants. Here the lower clergy, too, received 
the prince, carrying the “‘venerable crosses” and forming 
the solemn procession. Finally, at the steps of St. Peter’s the 
prince was met by the pope and the high clergy. Prince and 
pontiff would embrace each other, then join hands and 
walk together, the prince at the right of the pope, into the 
cathedral, while the clergy and all the faithful would ac- 
claim the comer and shout “Benedictus qui venit in nomine 
Domini.” 

This acclaim, if anything, makes it quite evident that the 
Entry of Christ into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday was the 
prototype after which the receptions of mediaeval princes 
were modelled. This evangelical prototype, to be sure, tran- 
scended each individual representative of the temporal 
kingship at his entry. However, the recourse to the biblical 
model established also the unbroken tradition from an- 
tiquity in so far as the Christian ceremonial of royal recep- 
tions appears, with few mutatis and even fewer mutandis, as 
the continuation of the ceremonial observed at the epiph- 
anies of Hellenistic Kings and Roman Emperors. This is 


23. “Sicut mos est exarchum aut patricium suscipiendum”; cf. 
Liber pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, 1886-92, 1, pp. 496 f. The re- 
ception of Chariemagne, in 774, was mot that of an emperor. At 
the imperial receptions the pope himself proceeded to the sixth mile- 
stone to meet the emperor; cf. Paulus Diaconus, Hist. Lang., v, 
chap. 11, Mon. Germ. hist., Scriptores Langobardorum, p. 149, 
and Liber pontificalis, 1, p. 343, with reference to the Emperor 
Constans II, “cui sexto ab urbe miliario Vitalianys papa cum sacer- 
dotibus et Romano populo occurrit” (A.D. 663). The reception of 
Charlemagne thus was modelled after that of the exarch; it re- 
mained authoritative for all imperial receptions in Rome during 
the Middle Ages. Cf. Liber pont., 11, p. 88 (Louis II, in 844) and 
ibid., 11, p. 300 (Henry V, in 1111). See, in general, E. Eichmann, 
“Studien zur Geschichte der abendlandischen Kaiserkrénung,” 
Historisches Jahrbuch, XLV, 1925, pp. 24 ff. The Roman ceremonial 
as described in the Liber pontificalis has clearly influenced the 
Milanese Order of the Royal Reception; cf. Magistretti, Monu- 
menta veteris liturgiae Ambrosianae, Milan, 1, 1897, pp. 121 f., and 
for the date of this Order, Eichmann, “Zur Geschichte des lombardi- 
schen Krénungsritus,” Historisches Jahrbuch, xLvi, 1926, pp. 528 f. 
The reception at 30 miles is reminiscent of the 30 stadia mentioned 
by Josephus, Bell. Jud., vil, 101, at the Adventus of Titus in 
Antioch; see Peterson, p. 694. For a strange interrelation between 
mileage and apostles, see the Felician Epitome of the Liber pontifi- 
calis, ed. Mommsen, Mon. Germ. hist., Gesta pontificum, 1, p. 134, 
in the Vita of Pope John I (523-526): “Qui, dum introissent 
omnes . . . cum Johannem papa Constantinopolim, occurrerunt eis 
a miliario XII in honore apostolorum [sc. omnis civitas cum cereos 
et cruces],” a passage which had escaped me and to which Mr. 
W. A. Chaney, in Berkeley, kindly called my attention. 


not surprising. After all, Jesus, at the gates of Jerusalem, 
was received as the Hellenistic King of the Jews. Very cor- 
rectly, therefore, St. John, when describing the Lord’s 
Entry, employs the expression Hypantesis, while St. Paul, 
when describing the Lord’s reception at his Second Com- 
ing, uses the word Apantesis; and the meeting of Jesus as 
a child with Simeon the High Priest is celebrated in the 
Eastern Church as the feast of Hypapante (occursus do- 
mini; the feast of Purification in the Western Church ).** 
All these terms are synonymous. They signify the official 
meeting of kings or high dignitaries when they arrive at a 
city and make their “Appearance,” their Epiphany or 
Parousia, so that both St. John and St. Paul as well as the 
Eastern Church apply to the receptions of Christ the tech- 
nical terms for the constitutional welcome of royalty.” 
Owing to several excellent modern studies on this so- 
lemnity and its constitutional background, the main fea- 
tures of the Hellenistic-Roman as well as early Christian 
receptions stand out very clearly and can be easily sum- 
marized.** The Apantesis, or solemn reception, was usu- 
ally ordered by decree, after the magistracies of the city 
concerned had passed an official resolution. The arrival of 
the ruler, it is true, was supposed to evoke public joy. But 
it is to be remembered that the joy may have been damp- 
ened by the taxes which invariably resulted from the king’s 
presence, no matter whether these duties were collected un- 
der the name of parousiai in Roman Egypt or were called, 
more prosaically, “fodder,” fodrum propter adventum re- 
gis, in the districts surrounding mediaeval Rome.” As re- 


24. John x11, 13: cic 1 Thess. tv, 17: 
cic dmavtnat Tod Kupiou cic For Hypapante cf. infra, notes 
73) 123. 

25. Peterson, p. 693; cf. Moulton and Milligan, The Vocabu- 
lary of the Greek Testament, London, 1930, p. 53: “. . . a kind 
of technical term for the official welcome of a newly arrived dig- 
nitary.” Also the term Dies adventus designating Palm Sunday 
would be incomprehensible unless we realize its “constitutional” 
connotations; see, e.g., F. C. Conybeare and A. J. Maclean, Rituale 
Armenorum, Oxford, 1905, p. 182. 

26. Cf. supra, note 9, especially Peterson, who offers a valuable 
collection of places and discusses the subject with all the circum- 
spection to be expected of this scholar. Alféldi’s study is funda- 
mental for imperial Rome. 

27. For the mapouciat cf. U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, 
Leipzig, 1, 1899, pp. 274 ff.; Deissmann, of. cit. (supra, note 9), 
pp. 280 ff.; Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World, 111, Oxford, 1941, p. 1561, and A. C. Johnson, 
Roman Egypt, Baltimore, 1936, pp. 620 ff. The costs did not al- 
ways run as high as those of the reception of Tiridates in Rome 
(66 A.D.), as then they amounted to 800,000 sestertii daily, but 
were charged to the public treasury; cf. Cassius Dio, Lx11, 4. The 
mediaeval fodrum comprised all kinds of taxations, among these, 
however, also the tax im adventu regis; cf. H. Brunner, Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte, 1, Leipzig, 1892, p. 229; J. Ficker, Forschungen 
zur Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte Italiens, 11, Innsbruck, 1869, p. 7, 
§215, and p. 309, §337; Ernst Mayer, Italienische Verfassungsge- 
schichte, 1, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 315 ff., with note 64 (“fodrum prop- 
ter adventum regis et pape”). The Dissertation of Post, Uber das 
Fodrum, Strassburg, 1880, was not accessible to me. In later times 
the mansionaticum or gistum was linked up with the Adventus ; cf. 
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gards the ceremonial, it was similar to the one customary 
in Byzantine and Frankish Rome. ‘The population lined up 
at the city-gates or at some distance from the city, arranged 
in accordance with the political organization of a Hellenis- 
tic community: the civil authorities, the soldiers, the priests 
and priestesses, the gymnasiarch with the ephebes and 
youngsters, the paidonomos with the school children, the 
citizens proper, the women and virgins, and finally the 
other inhabitants of the town. White garments were pre- 
scribed to all participants and so was the wearing of 
wreaths. To carry torches, to burn incense, to pour out aro- 
matic oils, or to strew flowers were traditional marks of 
respect. Often we learn that the images of gods or cultural 
objects were carried to meet the rulers, that the temples 
were open, that sacrifices were offered, and that the newly 
arrived prince immediately entered the main sanctuary of 
the city. We find also the official chants of welcome and 
the acclamations by which the ruler was hailed as “bene- 
factor and saviour” (evepyétnc Kal owTye) so that even 
the Messianic note, or rather the symbolism of world- 
saviourship, goes back to pre-Christian times or non-Chris- 
tian customs.”* 

No item that we are familiar with at the royal receptions 


Dom Ursmer Berliére, “Le droit de gite épiscopale lors d’une 
joyeuse entrée,” Mélanges Paul Fournier, 1929, pp. 17 ff. 

28. To the material collected by Peterson, whose discussion here 
has been closely followed, there may be adduced a few additions. 
The imperial images, when sent out to the provinces, were re- 
ceived with the same ceremonial as the emperors in persona; cf. 
Helmut Kruse, Studien zur offiziellen Geltung des Kaiserbildes im 
rémischen Reich, Paderborn, 1934, pp. 34 ff., who quotes (pp. 
41 ff.) an interesting Adventus chant from a Cairo Papyrus of 566 
A.D. sung at the reception of an imperial image. The ceremonial 
was faithfully transferred to the reception of relics of saints (supra, 
note 11) when their worship began in the fourth century and 
when imperial honors were cumulated also on these objects of ven- 
eration; see St. Jerome’s polemical treatise A4dversus Vigilantium, 
Migne, Pat. Lat., xxit1, col. 344 (ca. 404 a.D.); F. J. Délger, 
Antike und Christentum, 11, Miinster, 1932, pp. 248 ff. See also the 
reliquary procession, preceded by the emperor and high dignitaries 
with candles carried in their hands, in the famous ivory of Trier 
(Delbriick, Die Consulardiptychen, Berlin, 1929, N. 67, pp. 261- 
270). Constantius, when receiving the bodies of Saints Andrew, 
Luke, and Timothy, was the first emperor to partake in an Adven- 
tus of relics, and he created a sensation by so doing; cf. Jerome, of. 
cit., Migne, Pat. Lat., xx111, col. 343. See also the homily of St. 
John Chrysostom (Migne, Pat. Graec., Lxi11, cols. 468 ff.) refer- 
ring to the translation of the relics of St. Phocas under the Emperor 
Arcadius. For the reception with torches and incense, see Alféldi, 
p. 89; Kruse, p. 39, note 4; L’Orange and von Gerkan, Der 
spatantike Bildschmuck des K onstantinsbogens, Berlin, 1939, Pp. 973 
see also infra, Fig. 21, where, at the reception of Galerius, the torch- 
bearing citizens as well as the deity expecting the emperor in front 
of an open temple can be distinguished clearly. For the Messianic 
character of the Adventus in pre-Christian times, see Alféldi, pp. 
88 f. The Soter acclamation survived not only in Byzantium (see 
Nikephoros Bryennios, 11, chap. 5; Migne, Pat. Graec., CXXv11, col. 
103; Treitinger, of. cit., pp. 231 ff.), but also the pope was gradu- 
ally steeped with soteriological elements; cf. Liber pont., 1, p. 451, 
the reception of Pope Stephen II (752-757) : “Venit pastor noster 
et post Deo salus noster.” Cf. ibid., 1, p. 430, for Pope Zacharias. 


in the Christian age seems to be missing in the Hellenistic 
orbit, although some features must be translated. The or- 
der of society, for example, and its arrangement changed, 
as the antique political organization was supplanted by that 
of the Church.” The insignia of the gods were replaced by 
the victorious symbol of the last antique Deity, by “the 
venerable crosses with which it is the custom to receive em- 
perors and kings.”*” And the pagan xoana made way for 
the wooden or painted images of the saints. Even so the 
similarities remain startling. In imperial Rome, Fortuna 
Redux was responsible for the emperor’s happy return and 
arrival. In Constantinople, at least on one occasion, it was 
the Hodegetria, the most holy image of “St. Mary the Con- 
ductress,”’ which was carried to meet the emperor. She 
conducted him through the Golden Gate, whose inscrip- 
tion commemorated the aurea saecla of bygone days, and 
through the city to the temple of St. Sophia where the em- 
peror attended the sacrifice.” 

These processions and honors originally were due the 
gods. In the Hellenistic Age they were conferred on the 
kings. The king’s appearance at the gates of a city com- 
pared with, or was, the epiphany of a god. This explains the 
soteriological or “Messianic” character of the ceremony, a 
trait which was to outlast fifteen or more Christian cen- 
turies.*” 

In continuation of the Hellenistic ruler-worship there 
developed the celebration of the Adventus Augusti in im- 
perial Rome.** Augustus, in the great account of his ex- 
ploits, devotes two paragraphs to the enumeration of all the 
honors showered on him at his return from Syria in 19 B.c. 
He emphasizes that by decree of the Senate part of the 
praetors and of the tribunes of the people, together with one 
of the consuls, were sent as far as Campania to meet him. 

29. Peterson, p. 695. 

30. Liber pont., 11, p. 88. Already Guido Panciroli, Im notitiam 
dignitatum, chap. xxv, in J. G. Graevius, Thesaurus antiquitatum 
Romanarum, Utreght, 1698, VII, p. 1399D, has indicated that the 
papal and archiepiscopal privilege of displaying a processional cross 


is derived from an imperial prerogative; cf. Kruse (supra, note 
28), pp. 76 ff. 

31. Nikephoros Gregoras, Iv, 2, ed. Schopen, Bonn, 1829, 1, 
p. 87; Georgios Pachymeres, 11, 31, ed. Niebuhr, Bonn, 1835, 1, 
pp. 160 ff.; Gibbon, ed. Bury, 1898, vi, p. 465. See also, for the 
Golden Gate, Robert of Clari, The Conquest of Constantinople, 
transl. by E. H. McNeal, New York, 1936, pp. 108 f.; Strzygowski, 
“Das goldene Thor in Konstantinopel,” Jahrbuch des Deutschen 
Archaologischen Instituts, 1894, p. 5. 

32. See in general Pfister, “Epiphanie,” RE, Suppl. tv, cols. 
310 ff.; Alféldi, pp. 88 ff., and, for Juppiter Imperator as a model, 
Max Radin, “Imperium,” Studi in onore di Salvatore Riccobono, 
Il, 1936, pp. 23-45. Ammianus Marcellinus (xx11, 9) says bluntly 
“urbique propinquans in speciem alicuius numinis”; and substan- 
tially the same idea was applied to the pope, as the Liber pontificalis, 
Il, p. 446, reports: “Exierant obviam sibi [Pope Alexander III] 
extra urbem . . vultum eius intuentes tamquam vultum Jesu 
Christi cuius vices in terris regit.” 

33- Alfédldi, pp. 88 ff., discusses admirably the development and 
growth of the 4dventus in imperial Rome as well as its “Messianic” 
character. 
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CORRIGENDA 
for “The King’s Advent” by Ernst H. Kantorowicz 


p. 212a, line 13: read “cultual” for “cultural.” 

Fig. 23 should read “24” (with caption of 24). 

Fig. 24 should read “23” (with caption of 23). 

Fig. 31 should read “33” (with caption of 33). 

Fig. 32 should read “34” (with caption of 34). 

Fig. 33 should read “31” (with caption of 31). 

Fig. 34 should read “32” (with caption of 32). 

Fig. 35: read “Salus et” for “Lucet.” 

p. 218b, line 10 from below: read “Salus et” for “Lucet.” 
p. 218b, line 6 from below: read “Salus” for “Lucet.” 
Fig. 38 should read “39” (with caption of 39). 

Fig. 39 should read “38” (with caption of 38). 

Fig. 44 should read “45” (with caption of 45). 

Fig. 45 should read “46” (with caption of 46). 

Fig. 46 should read “44” (with caption of 44). 

p. 220b, line 11 from above: read “Fig. 38” for “Fig. 39.” 
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Other decrees were passed that yearly “the day on which 
Augustus entered the city [October 12] should be honored 
with sacrifices by the whole population and be held sacred 
for evermore.” Italian cities made the day when first he 
appeared at their gates, the beginning of their year, thus 
starting a new era with the Emperor’s Epiphany.” Briefly, 
Octavian’s Adventus and Entry with its complex symbol- 
ism of imperial world-saviourship parallels the Lord’s 
Epiphany and Entry into Jerusalem —a pre-Christian 
Palm Sunday, as it were. 

We may pass over all the other occasions when an em- 
peror’s arrival prompted a city to make this day the begin- 
ning of a new era or when Rome indulged in celebrations 
because the GENIUS POPULI ROMANI INTRAVIT URBEM.” 
As late as the fourth century, in the Calendar of 354, we 
find on record the public feast-days of the Adventus Divi, 
one of which (October 29) refers to Constantine’s entry 
into Rome after his victory of the Milvian Bridge, an event 
commemorated also on the Arch of Constantine and in- 
vested by posterity with a definitely religious glamour.*° 

Gradually the 4dventus began to be reflected in the im- 
perial coinage. Coins commemorating an “arrival” first 
were struck in Greece to celebrate the visit of Nero. From 
Trajan onward, Rome, too, issued coins and medallions re- 
ferring to an Adventus Augusti.’ The designs of these 
coins vary. Of Hadrian,** who visited almost every prov- 
ince of the Empire, we know a whole set of Adventus coins 
showing him as he is met by the Natio, the personification 
of the country which he visits: Mauretania (Fig. 1), Cilicia 
(Fig. 2), Judaea (Fig. 3) and others. The Natio receiv- 
ing the emperor carries a palm leaf (Fig. 1), a vexillum 
(Fig. 2), or else some other symbol in her left hand, while 
with her right she usually offers the libation over an altar, 
the sacrifice ob adventum felicem A ugusti. She usually ap- 


34. Res gestae Divi Augusti, chaps. 11-12; Cassius Dio, LI, 
20, 3; Sueton, Augustus, chap. 59. Cf. Pfister, in RE, Suppl. rv, 
col. 311, who compares the beginning of a new era on the occasion 
of the epiphany of an emperor with the new era beginning with the 
Epiphany of Christ. The custom of starting the era with the date 
of a ruler’s Entry lingered on until the fifth century. Gaiseric, King 
of the Vandals, began his era not with his accession, but with the 
annus ab ingressu Carthaginis (Oct. 19, 439) ; cf. Mommsen, “Das 
rémisch-germanische Herrscherjahr,” Neues Archiv, xvi, 1891, 
pp. 62 ff. 

35. Alféldi, p. 91, fig. 3; see also E. Babelon, “Un nouveau 
médaillon en or de Constantin le Grand,” Mélanges Boissier, Paris, 
1903, pp. 49 ff. See Figs. 6, 7. 

36. Corpus Inscr. Lat., 1, pp. 352, 3973 cf. p. 346, for the two 
A dventus Divi on July 18 and 21, as well as p. 350, for a Pro- 
fectio Divi on September 27. See also Babelon, of. cit., p. 51. 

37. Strack, Untersuchungen, 1, p. 131. See Fig. 18. 

38. The Hadrianic Adventus coins have been studied most effi- 
ciently by Miss Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee in her delightful book on 
The Hadrianic School, Cambridge, 1934. Fundamental, in addition 
to Strack’s second volume, is of course H. Mattingly, Coins of the 
Roman Empire in the British Museum, 11, 1936. The reproduc- 
tions (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 5) are taken from Strack, 11, pl. x111, nos. 757, 
748, 752, and pl. xIv, no. 719; cf. pp. 152 ff. 


pears alone. Only Judaea forms an exception, as she is fre- 
quently represented with children surrounding her (Fig. 3) 
or greeting the guest with palm branches (Fig. 4). The 
children, to be sure, symbolize the Roman colony, the 
ludaea renascens, which gradually was recovering after the 
Jewish Rebellion. Here, in the place of Old Jerusalem de- 
stroyed by Titus, Hadrian had founded a New Jerusalem 
calling it Aelia Capitolina, and it was the Greek, not the 
Jewish, youth to which the design of the coins seems to 
allude. Yet the question very reasonably may be raised 
whether in fact it is by coincidence only that on Hadrian’s 
coins of Judaea children should go out with palm branches 
to meet the imperial “Benefactor and Saviour of the 
World” before the city where, according to the narration 
of the Gospel, children with palm leaves had in a like way 
greeted the Messianic King of Israel at his Entry.*” 

Another peculiarity is sometimes displayed by the 4d- 
ventus coins of Alexandria (Fig. 5). Here the Natio is re- 
placed by the national deities of Egypt, Sarapis and Isis. 
We see an altar, but no sacrifice. Instead the god is shown 
as he shakes hands with Hadrian while Isis lifts her sistrum 
to welcome the Empress Sabina. It has been suggested 
that the gods greet the majesties as their temple-sharing 
(cUvvact) and throne-sharing (cUvOpeve1) equals. The 
suggestion has been rejected, as “the type of the emperor 
meeting the god is familiar and does not imply temple-shar- 
ing.”*° However, throne-sharing in connection with an 
A dventus must have been likewise a familiar concept and a 
trait well known in the Hellenistic world. Christ, after his 
Ascension and at his Adventus in heaven, becomes the Syn- 
thronos of God. He shares the throne sitting on the right 
of the Father, and this idea is repeated later on over and 
over again in benedictions for the mediaeval ruler who, it 
is hoped, may share in afterlife the throne of Christ and 
rule in condominium with the christus “cuius typum gerit 
in nomine.”* 


39. For Iudaea renascens see Strack, 11, p. 162, pl. XIII, nos. 752, 
753) 755, and pl. xIv, no. 719. Mattingly, of. céit., 111, p. clxxii, 
follows Strack’s interpretation, and so does Miss Toynbee, pp. 119 
ff., whose discussion of “Judaea’s children” here has been fol- 
lowed very closely. A coin similar to Fig. 3 is found in Toynbee, 
pl. v, no. 4, cf. p. 121, note 1. 

40. Strack, 11, p. 164, pl. vi, no. 314, pl. xIl, no. 743; Toyn- 
bee, pp. 42 ff., pl. 11, nos. zo—21. Wilhelm Weber, Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus, Leipzig, 1907, pp. 316 f., 
and Strack, loc. cit., as well as other scholars hold that the coin in- 
dicates a “temple-sharing.” A. D. Nock, Luvvaocc Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, xL1, 1930, pp. 19 f., however, is 
probably correct in not recognizing these coins (see also Toynbee, 
pl. x1, no. 1) as evidence for temple-sharing. Toynbee, p. 43, 
note 2, and Mattingly, 11, pp. clxxi f., carefully avoid making 
any decision in this respect. 

41. The Christian version of the idea of “throne-sharing” and 
the survival of this idea by transference has as yet not been studied. 
It clearly survived in Byzantium; cf. Constantine, De caerim., 11, 1, 
ed. Reiske, Bonn, 1829, 1, p. 521, I, p. 600; E. Kantorowicz, 
“Tvories and Litanies,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld In- 
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The Alexandrian Adventus type with Sarapis and Isis 
was used as a model by Commodus, though with a few 
changes. The emperor stands alone, but behind him we find 
a Victory crowning him with her right hand while a palm 
branch is held in her left (Fig. 5a).* 

Although gradually superseded by other designs, the 
Hadrianic type of Adventus coins survived until the end of 
the third century when Carausius, Emperor of Britain 
(287-293 a.D.), once more presents himself joining hands 
with a Natio, Britannia. The design is conventional, but 
the legend of the coin is startling. Expectate veni— ‘‘Come, 
O Expected One” — is the motto, which betrays unmis- 
takably the strength of that Messianic current and world- 
redeemer mysticism that manifests itself increasingly at the 
imperial Advent (Fig. 9).** Constantine the Great, prob- 
ably for his Adventus in Milan in 313, had a gold medal- 
lion struck displaying his profile together with that of Sol 
invictus, who has the emperor’s features, while the em- 
peror, in turn, shows on his shield the chariot of the Sun 
God and is styled Invictus Constantinus (Figs. 6, 7).*** 
Moreover, Constantine’s father Constantius was hailed at 
the reconquest of Britain in 296 as the “Restorer of Eter- 
nal Light,” an acclamation found as a legend on his mag- 
nificent gold medallion, which was struck at his 4dventus 
in England, showing the conqueror on horseback while 
conquered Londinium kneels before him at the gate of the 
city (Fig. 8).“* 

Not only the defeated Natio in her humiliation rouses 


stitutes, V, 1942, p. 73, note 3. For the royal condominium with 
Christ see P. E. Schramm, “Das Herrscherbild in der Kunst des 
friihen Mittelalters,” Studien der Bibliothek Warburg 1922/3, 
1924, pp. 222 ff., and “Die Krénung in Deutschland bis zum Be- 
ginn des Salischen Hauses,” Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir 
Rechtsgeschichte, kan. Abt., xxv, 1935, pp. 317 ff., 8814 and 17, 
with reference to the Coronation Order of Mainz of the roth 
century. 

42. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Mu- 
seum, IV, 1940, pl. XCIX, no. 15; Toynbee, pp. 45 ff., and pl. x1, 
nos. 2, 3. It is not an Adventus coin proper, but the design is based 
upon the “arrival” pattern. 

43. After H. A. Grueber, in Numismatic Chronicle, ser. 3, XX, 
1900, pl. 111, no. 8. Cf. Percy H. Webb, “The Reign and Coinage 
of Carausius,” sbid., ser. 4, VII, 1907, p. 70, and pl. I, no. 9; Toyn- 
bee, pp. 64 ff., and pl. x11, no. 6. 

43a. Cf. E. Babelon, of. cit., p. 49. 

44. J. Babelon and A. Duquénoy, “Médaillons d’or du trésor 
d’Arras,” Aréthuse, 1, 2, 1924, pp. 46 ff., and pl. vil, no. 2; Toyn- 
bee, p. 65, and pl. x11, no. 10; Grabar, p. 234, no. 3. The “arrival” 
here is symbolized by a ship just as in the very first Adventus coins 
which were struck by Corinth and Patras for Nero; cf. B. V. Head, 
Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum: Corinth, 1889, 
pp. 70 ff., and pl. xviii, nos. 4, 6; B. Pick, in Zeitschrift fiir Nu- 
mismatik, XV11, 1890, pp. 182 ff., 190. It is, however, not here the 
intention to deal with the “arrival” by boat, which is represented, 
e.g., in the spiral reliefs of the Column of Trajan (cf. Lehmann- 
Hartleben, Die Trajanssdule, Berlin and Leipzig, 1926, pp. 84 ff., 
pl. x1x) and mentioned in Dig., 1, 4, 5, 16, a place to which Profes- 
sor Max Radin kindly called my attention. For the redeemer mysti- 
cism see also the obverse of the Adventus medallion of Constantine 
the Great (Fig. 6), supra, note 35. 
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our attention but also the city-gate motif on an Adventus 
coin. A very famous and telling example of an Adventus 
with city-gate is offered by a bronze medallion of Marcus 
Aurelius (Fig. 10). The emperor, who in the Hadrianic 
A dventus series is usually togatus, here wears a uniform, 
the lance in his right hand. Two standard-bearers, aguilifer 
and vexillifer, march before him; behind, a Victory holds a 
wreath over the head of the Caesar. The city is Rome. To 
the left, in the background, there rises the temple of For- 
tuna Redux, whose worship came increasingly into promi- 
nence under the emperors. To the right, we see the Arch of 
Domitian through which the emperor is about to enter the 
city.*° 

It is likely that Rome on this occasion — probably in 
A.D. 174 — granted an arch to Marcus Aurelius in cele- 
bration, not of a triumph, but of his Adventus after years of 
strenuous warfare.*® Arches commemorating an “arrival,” 
and not a triumph proper, are rare altogether; and Tri- 
umphus and Adventus, though closely related with each 
other, are not the same thing.*’ However, an arch had been 
erected in Brindisi for Octavian on his arrival in 30 B.c., 
and if a similar building were put up in Rome for the Em- 
peror Marcus, this would indeed indicate that by the second 
century the Adventus had become an integral and inde- 
pendent element within the imperial theology of triumph 
and victory.** From Trajan onward at the latest, the re- 
liefs of the triumphal arches display quite often the 4d- 
ventus Augusti. The panels of the Adventus Arch of Mar- 


45. After Max Bernhart, Handbuch zur Miinzkunde der 
rémischen Kaiserzeit, Halle, 1926, pl. LXxx, no. 6. The coin has 
been discussed frequently; cf. H. Stuart Jones, “Notes on Roman 
Historical Sculptures,” Papers of the British School at Rome, 11, 
1905, pp. 259 ff., and pl. xx1x, no. 6; J. Liegle, “Architekturbilder 
auf antiken Miinzen,” Die Anttke, X11, 1936, p. 220, fig. 21. For 
the emperor’s solemn entry through the Arch of Domitian see also 
L’Orange-Gerkan, K onstantinsbogen, p. 79, no. 1. 

46. Cf. Kahler, s.v. “Triumphbogen,” RE, vita, 1, 1939, pp. 
390 f., §32, who holds that the arch was built in 174 a.D., when 
Marcus returned for a short time to Rome; Jones, of. cit., pp. 
261 ff., seems to share this opinion. But the emperor’s return to 
Rome in that year is disputed; cf. Wilhelm Weber, Rom, Herr- 
schertum und Reich, Stuttgart, 1937, p. 319, who denies it, and 
Mattingly, Iv, 1940, p. cxlvii, who leaves it an open question 
whether the return was only desired or really took place. 

47. Jean Gagé, “La théologie de la victoire impériale,” Revue 
historique, CLXX1, 1933, pp. 26 ff., stresses that in the second, and 
especially in the third, century “l’avénement du prince, non moins 
que ses succés militaires, doit étre considéré comme une révélation 
victorieuse.”” The coins show the same design for Adventus, Pro- 
fectio, Victoria, Gloria Romanorum, and similar subjects (see Figs. 
13-20). Alféldi, p. go, calls attention to the fact that by the second 
century the former “moderation” of the emperors relative to the 
celebration of the Adventus had disappeared. Also, the Fortuna 
Redux became increasingly important in imperial Rome; cf. Otto, 
s.v. “Fortuna,” RE, vil, 1912, pp. 37 ff. Despite these similarities 
it is necessary to distinguish carefully between Adventus and Tri- 
umphus; cf. Peterson, p. 693, note 3. 

48. Kahler, of. cit., p. 407, §6, for the Arch of Brindisi. The 
complement to an Adventus arch is that erected for the Profectio; 
cf. Kahler, p. 415, §8, for the Arch of Claudius at Boulogne. 
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Fic. 1: Hadrian, Adventus Mauretaniae. Fic. 2: Hadrian, Adventus Ciliciae. Fic. 3: Hadrian, Adventus Judaeae. Fic, 4: Hadrian, Resti- 
tutor Judaeae. Fic. 5: Hadrian, Adventus Alexandriae. F1G. 52: Commodus, Aureus of Alexandria. Fics. 6, 7: Constantine (and Sol Invic- 
tus), Adventus. Fic. 8: Constantius Chlorus, Redditor Lucis Aeternae, Londinium. Fic. 9: Carausius, Expectate Veni. Fic. 10: Marcus 
Aurelius, Adventus. Fic, 11: Commodus, Adventus. Fic. 12: Honorius, Adventus. Fic. 13: Septimius Severus, Adventus. Fic. 14: Marcus 
Aurelius, Profectio. Fic. 15: Tacitus, Adventus. Fic. 16: Gordianus, Victoria, Fic. 17: Severus Alexander, Profectio. Fic. 18: Trajan, Ad- 
ventus. Fic. 19: Trajan, Profectio, Fic. 20: Severus Alexander, Profectio 
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Fic. 21. Salonica, Arch of Galerius: Adventus 
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Fic. 22. Constantinople, Ottoman Museum: Relief from St. John 
Studion, Entry of Christ 
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cus, for instance, representing the emperor’s “arrival” and 
“reception,” were used for the decoration of the Arch of 
Constantine in which again the scene of this emperor’s /- 
gressus was given a prominent place.** One of the most 
complete representations of an imperial Adventus is ac- 
tually found in a triumphal arch, in that of Constantine’s 
co-emperor Galerius, at Salonica (Fig. 21).°° The caval- 
cade with the emperor, who, like Constantine in his Ro- 
man triumphal arch, is seated in a cart, has departed from 
a city to the left and approaches one to the right, appar- 
ently Salonica. At the city-gate the people come to meet 
the emperor: first citizens with torches and flowers, then 
soldiers with their standards. On the rocks in the back- 
ground, we recognize an open temple with the deity stand- 
ing in the entrance and awaiting Galerius, head of the 
“Jovian” Dynasty or even the very Genius of Jupiter.” 
The scene is flanked, right and left, by two Victories indi- 
cating here, too, the close relationship between Adventus 
and Victoria. 

The Galerius relief is interesting because it displays at 
the same time the emperor’s “arrival” and the “meeting,” 
A dventus and Occursus. This is not the case in the medal- 
lion of Marcus Aurelius (Fig. 10) in which only the “ar- 
rival” is represented. The solemn “meeting” is likewise 
omitted in a type of Adventus coin which seems to be 
started, under Marcus Aurelius, by a coin of his son Com- 
modus. The emperor alone is pictured. He is on horseback 
and salutes with his right hand (Fig. 11).°? This type is 
long-lived. It is found as late as the fifth century in a gold 
coin of Valentinian III (425-455 ) riding a horse with rich 
trappings. Even more impressive is the last coin of this se- 
ries, an aureus celebrating the Adventus of Marcian (450- 
457). This emperor, who may be styled the first true repre- 
sentative of Dei gratia rulership, is figured, like his Western 
predecessor Honorius (Fig. 12), with a halo, as had become 
the custom since the late third century. The act of ad- 
dress on these later coins, though seemingly traditional, is 
reminiscent of what has been called the “magic gesture,” a 
felicitous expression for a salute midway between rhetorical 
gesture and blessing.” 


49. In addition to Trajan’s Adventus in the Beneventan Arch 
there may have been yet another representation of an “arrival” of 
this emperor; see the interesting discussion by Miss Toynbee, pp. 
43 ff., and pl. xxii, no. 4, on the slab in the Louvre. In the Arch 
of Marcus Aurelius there were represented either two Adventus or 
a Profectio and an Adventus; cf. Jones, op. cit., pp. 261 ff., and 
pl. xxiv, nos. 3-4; L’Orange-Gerkan, Konstantinsbogen, p. 185, 
pl. xLvi1, a-b, and, for the Inmgressus of Constantine, ibid., pp. 
74 ff., 87 ff. 

so. Kinch, L’arc de triomphe de Salonique, Paris, 1890, pp. 
20 ff., pl. vi; Grabar, L’empereur, p. 228, note 4. 

51. See Mattingly, in Cambridge Ancient History, x1, 1939, 
pp. 329 ff., on the coinage of the tetrarchy. 

52. Bernhart, Handbuch, pl. Lxxx, no. 4; Mattingly, Coins, rv, 
pl. LXvI, no. 6, and pl. xc, no. 1o. 

53. For Valentinian, see Grabar, pl. xx1x, no. 9; for Marcian, 


Closely related with this group of coins showing the em- 
peror alone on horseback is an Adventus of Septimius 
Severus (Fig. 13).°* He appears on a prancing or gallop- 
ing horse, with a standard-bearer hastening before him as 
cursor. 

We may wonder whether this galloping horseman may 
have exercised an influence on the great scene of an Ad- 
ventus which is depicted on the wall of the subterranean 
chamber of Aurelius Felicissimus in Rome and is claimed 
as a work of the middle of the third century (Fig. 26). 
In the center, standing out against a rectangular yellow 
background (perhaps the facade of a temple), a horseman 
is seen on a galloping mount. His right hand is raised, not 
because he performs the gesture of address or salute, but 
because he holds a scroll in his hand with which he seems 
to wave to the dignified congregation of men pouring out 
of the gate of a city cic amavtyctv aUTG — to meet him. 
Whoever the horseman may be, and whatever the city in 
the stables of which we see a lonely ass, this probably gnostic 
representation of an Adventus is in many respects prepara- 
tory to the scenes of the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem 
which begin to appear on Christian sarcophagi in the fourth 
century, that is, at a time when in general the symbolism of 
imperial art migrated, as it were, from the palace to the 
church.” 

Attention may be called to two specimens. The famous 
sarcophagus in the Lateran Museum (Fig. 23)’ shows the 
Entry in the right part of the front-side. Christ is mounted 


astride the “‘colt of an ass,” which despite its tiny stature 


piaffes just as proudly as the chargers of the emperors at 
their Adventus. A familiar gesture is the raising of the right 
hand of the rider who here gives the benediction rather 
than the salute. Familiar are also the city-gate, the figure 


see F. Gnecchi, I medaglioni Romani, Milan, 1912, 1, p. 40, and 
Hugh Goodacre, 4 Handbook of the Coinage of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, London, 1, 1928, p. 37. The coin here reproduced (Fig. 12) 
after Gnecchi, 1, pl. x1x, no. 10, is an aureus of Honorius which 
matches the coin of Marcian. For the “magic gesture” of Sol in- 
victus as adopted by the emperor, cf. L’Orange, “Sol invictus im- 
perator. Ein Beitrag zur Apotheose,” Symbolae Osloenses, X1v, 
1935, pp. 86-114, and L’Orange-Gerkan, pp. 176, 180, and passim, 

54. After Gnecchi, 111, pl. xc, no. 8. 

55. Joseph Wilpert, “Le pitture dell’ ipogeo di Aurelio Felicis- 
simo presso il Viale Manzoni in Roma,” Atti della pontificia acca- 
demia Romana di archeologia, Memorie, 1, 2, 1924, Ppp. 36-39) 
pl. xx. Wilpert stresses the gnostic origin of the painting; however, 
his interpretation of the horseman (Epiphanius? ) is not quite con- 
vincing. The Adventus coin of Septimius Severus has been adduced 
in this connection also by G. Bendinelli, “Il monumento sepolcrale 
degli Aureli al Viale Manzoni in Roma,” Monumenti antichi, 
XXVIII, 1923, p. 347, fig. 25, cf. pl. x; see also Grabar, p. 234, 
note I. 

56. Wilpert, I sarcofagi cristiani antichi, 11, Rome, 1932, pp. 
312 f. Pre-Constantinian specimens of the Entry at least are not 
known. 

57. Marion Lawrence, “City-Gate Sarcophagi,” ART BULLETIN, 
X, 1927, fig. 34, facing p. 27; C. R. Morey, Early Christian Art, 
Princeton, 1942, p. 133, and fig. 136. 
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bending the knee before the triumphant comer (Figs. 4, 8), 
and the pedisequus — the figure following the mount (per- 
haps St. Peter) — who performs with his right hand a ges- 
ture reminiscent of the Victory holding the wreath over 
the head of the emperor (Figs. 5a, 10). And similar fea- 
tures can be detected easily in a relief from St. John Stu- 
dion in Constantinople (Fig. 22).*° 

The sarcophagi exhibit a type of Christ’s Entry which 
on the whole became traditional and here may be called 
the “historical” concept, since a faithful and realistic ac- 
count of the biblical narration is intended. For all that, 
however, the influence of the imperial Adventus imagery 
cannot be mistaken, a dependency of which scholars have 
not been heedless.*® In this connection there have been ad- 
duced, among other evidence, the ivory covers of the Gos- 
pels of Etschmiadzin of the sixth century.*° The two covers, 
though referring to the lives of Mary and Jesus respectively, 
are yet interrelated through the images in the lower section 
of the tablets. They both show Christ as the 826¢ émigavijc, 
as they display the two adventus in carne and at the same 
time the two scenes in which, according to the Gospels, the 
Lord’s kingship has been unambiguously recognized. In the 
tablet of Mary we find the Adoration of the Magi who 
come to worship the cosmos-child as King of the Universe. 
The other tablet contains the Entry into Jerusalem when 
Jesus was worshiped as King of Israel (Fig. 25).°* The 
rhythm of this Extry is closely related to a type of Adventus 
coin to be discussed in the next section. There is, however, 
one figure which brings the Natio coinage of Hadrian back 
to our mind. In the right corner of the carving we recog- 
nize —in the place of the customary city-gate— the Natio, 
the personification of Jerusalem, with a mural crown on 
her head and the cornucopiae in her left hand, who comes 
to meet the King of the Jews. And in a similar way it is the 
Hierosolyma that spreads the rug before the Lord in an- 
other ivory carving, in the cathedra of Bishop Maximianus 
of Ravenna (Fig. 24).°* The borrowing from imperial im- 
ages here is quite manifest. 

There is yet another feature of the Etschmiadzin Entry 
into Jerusalem which should not be passed over, namely 
the two cursores preceding, or accompanying, the rider on 
the left side of his horse. They appear as two standard- 
bearers in the Adventus medallion of Marcus Aurelius 


58. Lawrence, of. cit., fig. 46, and pp. 40 ff. 
59. See Grabar, pp. 234 ff., and passim, on whose rich material I 


-here am drawing. 


60. Strzygowski, “Das Etschmiadzin-Evangeliar,” Byzantin- 
ische Denkmdler, 1, Vienna, 1891, pl. 1; Grabar, pp. 235 ff. 

61. For the parallelism of Adoration and Entry, see also Jean 
Gagé, vixortoiéc. La victoire impériale dans l’empire 
chrétien,” Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses, X111, 1933, 
p. 398, note 1. 

62. Morey, op. cit., p. 262 and fig. go. See also infra, note 87a 
and Fig. 33a for the personification of Egypt in the representa- 
tions of the “Flight.” 
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(Fig. 10), and in later representations this couple is found 
quite frequently. They appear, for example, in the fresco 
of St. Demetrius in Salonica where the haloed Emperor 
Justinian IT is depicted at his triumphal entrance into Salo- 
nica in 688 a.p. (Fig. 28).°* Also, this couple of cursores 
is found in a miniature of the Bible of San Paolo of the ninth 
century, where King Solomon is seen, conducted to Gihon, 
place of his coronation, by Zadok the priest and Nathan the 
prophet (Fig. 

These last two images are also remarkable because they 
betray the reverse current of influence. The imagery of 
Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, in itself moulded after the 
imperial model, now begins to shape the Adventus of the 
Christian monarchs. This development has been briefly out- 
lined above in connection with the liturgy and with the 
antiphon Benedictus qui venit, which was sung at the ruler’s 
reception. Now we may realize that imagery and liturgy 
speak, as it were, the same language. 

It would be relatively easy to outline the further develop- 
ment: to show how the ceremonial of the Adventus was 
taken over by bishops and patriarchs, and how, at the re- 
ceptions of these princes of the Church, above all at that of 
the Roman Pontiff, the tmitatio imperatoris quite logically 
was blended with the isnitatio Christ:.®° Suffice it here to ad- 


63. Grabar, pl. vil, no. 2. I see no argument opposing the con- 
jecture that this Entry should represent the triumphal Adventus of 
Justinian II in 688 a.p. On this event and its importance to the 
church of St. Demetrius in Salonica new light has been shed by 
A. Vasiliev, “An Edict of the Emperor Justinian II, September, 
688,” Speculum, XVIII, 1943, Ppp. 1-13. 

64. A. Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris, 1913, pl. 
cxxv. Entries of Solomon are rare on the whole; see, however, Wil- 
helm Neuss, Die katalanischen Bibelillustrationen um die Wende 
des ersten Jahrtausends und die altspanische Buchmalerei, Bonn 
and Leipzig, 1922, pl. x, fig. 26, and pp. 24, 78; G. Swarzenski, 
Die Salzburger Malerei, Leipzig, 1908, pl. xxxvil, fig. 121. The 
coronation place Gihon may have something to do with the annual 
throne procession of Jehovah. However, we know too little about 
this ceremony to seek for possible influences on other triumphal 
processions in Jerusalem, See Hans Schmidt, Die Thronfahrt Jahwes 
am Fest der Jahreswende im alten Israel, Tiibingen, 1927. 

64a. L.A. Celati, in Bollettino della societa Piemontese di archeo- 
logia e belle arti, vill, 1924, p. 99, publishes a coin of Philip of 
Savoy, Prince of Achaia and Morea (1301-1324), bearing the 
legend Benedictus qui venit in nomine domini. It may be that in the 
later Middle Ages Adventus coins have been struck again, but it is 
beyond the power of the present author to survey the problem. A 
Renaissance medallion shows clearly the Adventus design, the Em- 
peror Maximilian with Mars as cursor and with Justitia and Fides 
as attendants; cf. G. F. Hill, “L’école des médailleurs de Mantoue,” 
Aréthuse, 1, 2, January, 1924, p. 62, and pl. x1, no. 3. The Adven- 
tus type with an angel preceding is found in a coin glorifying St. 
Peter’s escape from prison, which was struck under Pope Clement 
VII, in 1529; cf. Camillo Serafini, Le monete e le bolle plumbee 
pontifice del medagliere Vaticano, Milan, 1910, 1, pl. XXXII, nos. 
g-11, p. 207. 

65. The problem deserves a special study. See, however, Peter- 
son, p. 690, on the entry of Athanasius into Alexandria. As far as 
the Holy See is concerned, the most important passages are found 
in the Liber pontificalis, 1, pp. 275, 390) 427, 447, and passim; see 
also 11, p. 446, for the emperor-like reception of Pope Alexander 
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Fic. 27. Rome, S. Padle f. l.m.: Bible, Entry of King Solo- 
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Fic. 28. Salonica, St. Demetrius: Wall Painting, Entry of Fic. 29. Autun, Bibl. Municipale: Ms. 129, Fol. 1oo0r, Pontifical, 
Justinian II Entry of a Cardinal Legate 


Fic. 26. Rome, Hypoge of Aurelius Felicissimus: Wall Painting, Gnostic Adventus 4 des 
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Fic. 33a. Windsor Castle: Dal 
Pozzo Drawing of Amulet, 
Flight into Egypt 


Fic. 34. Amulet 
from Koula, near 
Smyrna, Solomon- 
Sisinnius with An- 


gel 


Fic. 31. London, British 
Museum: Tabula Ansata 
from Tyre, Adventus(? ) 


Fic. 32. London, British 
Museum: Rock Crystal Gem 
from Alexandria, Horse- 
man with Angel 
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Fic. 35. Justinian I, Gold Medallion, Lucet Gloria Romanorum 
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ms Fic. 30. Berlin, K. Friedrich Museum: Coptic Relief from Sohag, Entry of Christ a 
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duce a miniature of the late fifteenth century displaying the 
Adventus of a cardinal legate, who rides neither a horse 
like the emperor nor an ass like the Lord, but who is seated 
on a mule like King Solomon and like the Saint Charle- 
magne of the mediaeval legends (Fig. 29). 


2. EccCE MITTO ANGELUM MEUM... . 


The Benedictus qui venit . . . stands as a motto for 
practically all the representations of an Adventus which 
have hitherto been discussed. By this acclamation Christ 
was received at his Entry on Palm Sunday; it was sung as 
an antiphon to greet the Vicars of Christ, kings and em- 
perors; and equivalents of this salutation — “Benefactor 
and Saviour of the World” — may be read from the lips of 
those represented on marbles or coins as they welcome a 
Roman Emperor: the torchbearing citizens and standard- 
bearing soldiers, the Countries, Cities, or Gods. We have 
labelled this the “historical” concept of the Adventus. 

However, the “historical” type is not the only one to in- 
dicate an Adventus. In its stead we find frequently another 
concept which neither anticipates nor recalls the events on 
Palm Sunday, nor even alludes to them. This other type 


III “quod nulli Romanorum pontificum recolitur factum” (a queer 
and hardly correct statement considering the implications of the 
Constitutum Constantini; cf. infra, p. 230). Pope Julius II, after 
his conquest of the Romagna, delayed his triumphal entry into 
Rome until Palm Sunday, 1507; cf. Marino Sanuto, Diarii, vu, 
1882, p. 43. 

66. Pontifical of Antoine de Chialons, Bishop of Autun (1485- 
1500), in Autun, Bibl. Mun. Ms, 129, fol. 100; Leroquais, Les 
pontificaux manuscrits, pl. cx111. For the mount of Solomon, see 
ut Kings 1, 38; for Charlemagne’s riding a white mule to Jeru- 
salem, see G. Rauschen, Die Legende Karls des Grossen im 11. und 
12. Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1890, p. 119. Occasionally, however, also 
the Lord is depicted on a mule, e.g., in the Gospels of Belgrade of 
the thirteenth century mentioned by A. Grabar, Recherches sur les 
influences orientales dans Vart balcanique, Paris, 1928, p. 81. The 
mount of the pope was a horse (Comstitutum Constantini, §16, in- 
fra, p. 231; see also Ordo Romanus I, chap. 2, and 1X, chap. 6, 
Migne, Pat. Lat., LXxviti, cols. 937, 1007, as well as the later Or- 
dines, e.g., Ordo XI, chap. 21, XII, chap. 6, XIII, chap. 8, etc., 
op. cit., cols. 1033, 1067, 1110), and that it was a white horse is 
suggested not only by images (e.g. Fig. 45) and by the tax im- 
posed on Reichenau and Bamberg to furnish annually two white 
horses for the Holy See (cf. Klewitz, “Die Krénung des Papstes,” 
Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, kan. Abt. 
XXX, 1941, p. 117) but also by other sources which quite often men- 
tion the “albus (candidus) equus” or the “blanke perd,” e.g., 
Suger, Romuald of Salerno, the Sachsenspiegel and others; cf. Rob- 
ert Holtzmann, Der Kaiser als Marschall des Papstes, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1928, p. 8, note 4, p. 11, note 2, p. 13, note 4, p. 17, 
note 1. See also Gertrud Bing, “The Apocalypse Block-Books and 
Their Manuscript Models,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, V, 1942, Pp. 154, note 1: “Equus albus mater ecclesia est” 
— with reference to the first Rider. It is significant of the intel- 
lectual changes which took place in the 13th century that a break 
in this tradition should occur under Pope Celestine V, the Spiritual- 
ist among the popes, who in 1294 at his entry into Aquila rides an 
ass which two kings lead by the bridle. Here the imitatio Christi is 
quite obvious. In 1305, Pope Clement V rides a white mule at his 
coronation in Lyon; cf. Holtzmann, of. cit., p. 16, note 3. 


may be called the “eschatological” Adventus. It responds 
with the verse “Ecce mitto angelum meum . . .,” which 
is still prescribed in the present Pontificale Romanum as an 
antiphon for the reception of emperors. It figures, as early 
as the tenth century, in the Order of Farfa for the recep- 
tion of kings (cf. supra, pp. 208 f.). And it is found, ever 
since the tenth century, in Orders of the Royal and Im- 
perial Coronations where it serves as an /mtroitus when the 
prince to be consecrated is conducted into the cathedral and 
to the altar.*” 

What does this verse imply? It has been suggested that 
the reference is Exodus, xx1m1, 20, when God on Mount 
Sinai promises Moses: 


Behold I will send my angel who shall go before thee, and 
keep thee in thy journey, and bring thee into the place that I 
have prepared. 


But this suggestion is not quite correct.°* The text in the 
Pontificale Romanum shows that the antiphon refers to 
the Gospels, whose writers in fact quote the prophecy of 
Malachi m1, 1, when applying to St. John the Baptist the 
words, “Behold I send my angel before thy face, who shall 
prepare thy way before thee.”** The harbinger thus is con- 
sidered in the Gospels as the ayyeAoc, or messenger, of God 
who shall prepare the way of Jesus, the Messiah. Accord- 


67. Within the rite of the coronation the verse first appears in 
the Order of Mainz, ca. 961 a.p.; cf. Schramm, “Die Krénung in 
Deutschland,” pp. 233 ff., 311. Via Mainz, the verse was received 
in Rome (perhaps in Ottonian times), where it is found, later 
on, in the Order of Cencius Savelli (Liber censuum, ed. P. Fabre 
and L. Duchesne, 1905-1910, 1, p. 1*), and from Rome it may 
have wandered to Milan; cf. Magistretti, Monumenta veteris li- 
turgiae Ambrosianae, 1, 1897, p. 124. In Milan we find also a clear 
distinction between the “historical” and the “eschatological” entry. 
When the king to be crowned is received at the gates of the city, the 
procession sings Benedictus qui venit, and when he enters the cathe- 
dral in procession, the antiphon Ecce mitto angelum meum is 
chanted; cf. Magistretti, pp. 121 ff., and supra, note 23, and for 
the Introitus also infra, note 73. The Ecce mitto is found also 
in the Order of the Milanese coronation of Henry VII (1311 A.D.) 
where it figures as the tenth and last antiphon to be sung before the 
king arrives at the altar; cf. Mon. Germ. hist., Leges, 1, p. 504. 
Schramm, of. cit., p. 235, note 2, seems to assume that the Ordo 
Farfensis (cf. supra, note 11) was influenced by the Order of 
Mainz. I am inclined to believe that the Cluniac Order of Farfa 
simply reflects the earlier, Gallican, custom which is likewise re- 
flected by the Order of Mainz. The antiphon Ecce mitto as a re- 
ception chant was, almost certainly, “Gallican” by origin and not 
“Roman”; cf. infra, note 73. 

68. Schramm, of. cit., p. 311; Eichmann, “Studien zur Ge- 
schichte der abendlandischen Kaiserkrénung,” Historisches Jahr- 
buch, XLV, 1925, p. 33, and ibid., L11, 1932, p. 309, note 147. They 
both seem to refer to the Order of Milan (Mon. Germ. hist., Leges, 
Il, p. 504) where in fact Exod. xx111, 20, was sung. See, however, 
infra, notes 69, 73. 

69. The text of the Pontificale Romanum is “Ecce mitto an- 
gelum meum, qui praeparabit viam tuam ante faciem meam” which 
varies slightly from any one of the biblical texts to which the anti- 
phon refers, namely Mal. 111, 1; Matt. x1, 10; Mark 1, 2; Luke 
VII, 27. 
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ingly, John the Baptist sometimes is represented in late 
Byzantine art with wings, that is as an angel."° 

This verse, when chanted to an emperor or king at his 
reception, may be interpreted in two ways. Either the em- 
peror himself, who is addressed, is considered the “angel” 
sent by God — and this interpretation would fall in with 
the well-known character angelicus of the mediaeval 
ruler, or the underlying idea is that God’s angel may 
walk before the emperor, conduct him and prepare his way. 
In this case the emperor, the christus Dei, logically would 
compare with Christ “cuius typum gerit in nomine.”"* The 
antiphon, in this case, would stress the Messianic rather 
than the angelic character of the monarch: as St. John the 
Baptist, who compares with an angel, is the precursor of the 
Lord, so is the angel of God visualized as the forerunner — 
or quite precisely as the cursor — of the Messianic king and 
Prince of Promises. 

The second interpretation is doubtless the one which is 
correct. The emperor is not himself the angel; he is the 
Anointed of God, and before him there shall walk God’s 
angel as a celestial attendant or cursor. The correctness of 
this interpretation is countenanced by the immediate source 
of the Adventus antiphon. Whence derives the inspiration 
of chanting thi$ verse at the Adventus of an emperor? The 
answer is very simple: from the Adventus Domini. For 
“Ecce mitto angelum meum . . .” were the first words of 
the first Lesson read on the first Sunday of Advent as the 
prophecy of the Coming of the Lord. In this place the 
Malachi prophecy is found at least in the Missal of Bobbio 
of the seventh century and it is used similarly in other early 
Hispano-Gallican Lectionaries as well. What might have 
been assumed anyhow here is confirmed: this particular 
antiphon for the reception of kings originated in the His- 
pano-Gallican Church and not in the Roman. Rome wel- 
comed the ruler “historically” by chanting ‘“‘Benedictus 
qui venit.” The Hispano-Gallican Church received the 
Anointed “eschatologically” with the Old Testament verse 


“Ecce mitto angelum meum.”’** 


70. Walter Haring, “The Winged St. John,” ART BULLETIN, V, 
1922, pp. 35-40; N. L. Okunev, “Arilje, un monument de l’art 
serbe du xiii® siécle,” Seminarium K ondakovianum, 1936, pl. 
IX, no. 2, and p. 256; Kantorowicz, “Ivories and Litanies,” pp. 
71 f. The only other saint who occasionally is represented with 
wings, though for different reasons, seems to be St. Francis; cf. 
Beda Kleinschmidt, “San Francesco und das Purgatorium,” Gesam- 
melte Aufsatze zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens, 11, 1930, pp. 400 ff., 
and pl. opp. p. 400. 

71. Its basis is probably 11 Kings xiv, 17-20. 

72. Schramm, of. cit., p. 317. In this sense the verse is quoted in 
the Adventus oration of Eustathius of Salonica when he addresses 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus; cf. W. Regel, Fontes rerum Byzan- 
tinarum, St. Petersburg, 1917, p. 60, lines 15 ff. 

73- See Migne, Pat. Lat., Lxx1, cols. 457 f., for Bobbio, and 
ibid., col. 172, for Luxueil. In the Liber comicus the passage is 
read on the fourth Sunday of Advent, cf. G. Morin, Anecdota 
Maredsolana, 1, 1893, pp. 7 f. In the Missale mixtum the words 
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For our purpose it is of some importance that the second 
interpretation is supported also by imagery. Once more we 
have to hark back to the imperial coins of Rome. An almost 
infinite number of 4dventus coins is available which show, 
with insignificant variations, the following design: The em- 
peror, riding a quick step and raising his right hand in the 
act of address, is followed by a standard-bearing pedisequus 
and is preceded by a winged cursor, a Victory of course, 
who carries a tropaeum in her left hand and a crown in her 
right (Figs. 7, 15).'* Substantially the same type of coin 
was used to symbolize the Victoria Augusti (Fig. 16),"* a 
custom making it obvious that the Adventus Augusti has 
been incorporated into the general imperial theology of Tri- 
umph, Glory, and Victory. Accordingly, the same design 
was stamped also on the late series of Gloria Romanorum 
coins of which by far the most impressive specimen is the 
large gold medallion of Justinian I (Fig. 35) with the leg- 
end Lucet Gloria Romanorum: a winged Victory carrying 
the tropaeum on her left shoulder and, with her right hand 
leading by the bridle the richly harnessed horse of the haloed 
emperor. A star beaming over the lance of the rider seems 
to illustrate the word “Lucet,” but it has magic meaning 
as well (Figs. 31, 32, 33a, 34).° 

If we allaw for the change from pagan Victory to Chris- 
tian angel —a traditional feature of iconographical de- 
velopment — it appears that the antiphon “‘Ecce mitto an- 


gelum meum”’ is indeed a most suitable translation into 


figure on the second Sunday of Advent (Matt. x1, 10). On the 
fifth Sunday of Advent they are found in the Lectionary of Milan; 
cf. G. Godu, “Epitres,” Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et 
de liturgie, v, col. 290, whose lists (cols. 261 ff.) offer a conven- 
ient survey of the early pericopes. It is noteworthy that some Gal- 
lican sacramentaries begin the liturgical year, not with Advent, but 
with Christmas. The Advent period thus concludes, not opens, the 
liturgical year so that adventus has the meaning of parousta and 
refers to the Second Coming of Christ at the end of time; cf. Hand 
von Schubert, Geschichte der christlichen Kirche im Friihmittelalter, 
Tiibingen, 1921, pp. 668 f. Rome has changed this custom, and the 
eschatological Lesson from Malachi was replaced by Matt. x1, 
2-10, where the Ecce mitto refers to the First Coming of Christ; cf. 
Klauser, Das rémische Capitulare Evangeliorum, 1, pp. 42, 89, 127, 
167 f., 182 f. The pericope from Malathi figures in Rome on 
Hypapante or Occursus Domini (Feb. 2), and it is alluded to in 
the Imtroitus on Epiphany and on the Octave of Epiphany; but it 
is not connected with the Second Coming. 

74. Gnecchi, pl. cxvitt, no. 2. The earliest Roman 4 dventus coin, 
a bronze medallion of Trajan (Fig. 18; ibid., pl. xxxviil, no. 1) 
displays likewise the procession; but Felicitas, and not Victoria, pre- 
cedes the emperor; cf. Strack, 1, p. 130. 

75. Gnecchi, pl. cvi, nos. 5—6. See, in general, Gagé, Rev. Hist., 
CLXXI, 1933, pp. 26 ff. Other triumphal representations are closely 
related to this pattern; see, for instance, H. v. Fritze, “Die 
Miinzen von Pergamon,” Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 
1910, Abh. 1, pl. vit, and many other similar coins which, how- 
ever, shall not be discussed here. 

76. Grabar, pl. xxviii, no. 4; cf. pl. xvi, no. 2, the Silver Disc 
from Kerch. Mrs, Arthur Strong, 4 potheosis and After Life, New 
York, 1915, p. 109, styles the medallion directly an Adventus; so 
does Dalton (infra, note 87) along with others. 
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words of an image which was displayed by imperial art as 
late as the sixth century. Moreover, Justinian’s Victoria 
with crown and palm branch became the model of the gold 
coins of Germanic kings. We find her on the coins of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy. She appears, if in a barbarized design, 
on those of the Visigoths in Spain from the sixth century to 
Roderic, the last king (710-711). And the Victoria- 
Angelus, the ayyehoc viKortoiéc, of the Byzantine em- 
perors, standing frontally with cross and globe in its hands, 
is displayed also on the coins of the Merovingian kings of 


Gaul.” 

The “translation” of imagery into words is perhaps not 
quite as rare as might be assumed. The Adventus design 
with a winged Victory serving as curser was applied also to 
coins celebrating the Profectio Augusti."* It seems natural 
that the emperor’s “victorious departure” and his “victori- 
ous arrival” should belong together and supplement each 
other as antitypes. Triumphal arches were built for both 
the Profectio and the Adventus; in the reliefs of the arches 
representations are found referring to both events; in the 
Roman calendars annual celebrations are listed for both the 
Profectio Divi and the Adventus Divi; finally the coins 
show very often the same design for an Adventus and for a 
Profectio (Figs. 14,17, 19, 20).”° 


77. In general, see M. J. de Morgan, “Evolutions et révolutions 
numismatiques,” Mélanges Gustave Schlumberger, Paris, 1924, pp. 
288 f., pl. rx. For France, see A. Blanchet and A. Dieudonné, Man- 
uel de numismatique francaise, 1, Paris, 1912, pp. 200, 207, figs. 
174, 175, 180; the word Victuria is found on Merovingian coins as 
late as the seventh century, #bid., p. 202. Locally the Gloria Ro- 
manorum type remained the model (ibid., pp. 241, 339) until the 
Carolingians replaced it by the Christiana Religio coinage. Cf. in- 
fra, note 82. 

78. This series begins with Trajan (Fig. 19; Bernhart, pl. 
Lxxx, 9), cf. Strack, 1, p. 218, who indicates (p. 130, note 520) 
that the Decursio coinage was the basis of both the Profectio and the 
Adventus (Fig. 18; Gnecchi, pl. xxxviil, no. 1) of Trajan. For 
the Profectio on Greek pottery see Walter Wrede, “Kriegers Aus- 
fahrt in der archaisch-griechischen Kunst,” Athenische Mitteil- 
ungen, XLI, 1916, pp. 222-374, an article to which Professor 
H. R. W. Smith kindly called my attention. For Jewish representa- 
tions of the Profectio, referring to Job 11, 11, see G. Wodtke, 
“Malereien der Synagoge in Dura und ihre Parallelen in der 
christlichen Kunst,” Zeitschrift fiir Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
XXXIV, 1935, p. 61, and pl. 2, and The Excavations at Dura- 
Europus, vi, New Haven, 1936, pl. xLvil. For a Jewish Triumphus, 
referring to Esther vi, 11, Dura offers likewise an example, cf. 
Wodtke, loc. cit.; see also A. W. Byvanck and G. J. Hoogewerff, 
La miniature hollandaise, The Hague, 1926, Texte, pl. vi, no. 23, 
and 1, p. 109, and Edgar Wind, “The Subject of Botticelli’s Dere- 
litta,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 1v, 1940/ 
41, pp. 114 ff. Cf. Eichmann, “Das O ficium Stratoris et Strepae,” 
Historische Zeitschrift, CKLU, 1930, p. 18. 

79. Supra, notes 36, 47-49. The parallelism is obvious already 
in the coins of Trajan (Figs. 18, 19) ; compare also the Adventus 
of Septimius Severus (Fig. 13; Gnecchi, pl. xc11, no. 8) with the 
Profectio of Marcus Aurelius (Fig. 14; Gnecchi, pl. Lx1, no. 5), 
or the Adventus of Tacitus (Fig. 15) with the Profectio of Severus 
Alexander (Figs. 17, 20; Gnecchi, pl. xcrx, no. g, and pl. cl, 
no. 8). See also Haynes, pl. 1 (in the article quoted infra, note 88), 


it is noteworthy that the military-technical term of Pro- 
fectio has been passed on to the liturgy. This reminds us 
that on a great number of occasions on which Rome would 
offer a sacrifice to the gods of the state, or strike a coin com- 
memorating the event connected with a sacrifice, the 
Church has established an oration or even a mass. This 
liturgical “continuity” made itself felt, above all, in the 
Hispano-Gallican rite where it lasted until the ninth cen- 
tury, when much of it began to fade away. We still find, 
for example, in the Breviarium Gothicum hymns for the 
various Natales of the king, the anniversaries of his birth- 
day and of his day of accession. These days were tradi- 
tionally celebrated in imperial Rome as well as in By- 
zantium, but this custom fell into desuetude in the West by 
the ninth century. In the Breviarium Gothicum there fol- 
lows after the hymns for the royal anniversaries an Ymnus 
in profectione exercitus which was to be sung on the days 
of fasting until the army returned.** Moreover, in the 
Sacramentary of Gellone, whose texts may fall in the 
reign of King Pepin, there is still found an archaic Missa in 
profectione hosttum which disappears thereafter, although 
some prayers have survived as an Oratio pro exercitu. In 
the first prayer of this mass God is entreated not only to 
lend light to his army marching in the dark but also to or- 
der his angel that it may walk before the Frankish chosen 
people now marching into battle; and the biblical precedent 
referred to is the angel conducting Israel by day and by 
night on its march from Egypt to the Land of Promise.” 

It may be purely by coincidence that the image of the 
Profectio mass matches the symbolism of the Profectio 
coins. However, there is one item which allows us to link 
up, indirectly at least, the image of the prayer with the 
images of the coins. In a chapter of the City of God, St. 
Augustine discusses the question “Whether, if the highest 
power belongs to Jove, Victory also ought to be wor- 
shipped.”*? Augustine of course denies the power of Jupi- 


or Babelon, Mél. Boissier, p. 52. For the inner connection of Pro- 
fectio and Triumphus (Adventus) see the instructive passages of 
Livy (XLU, 49; XLV, 39, 11) adduced by Richard Laqueur, “Das 
Wesen des rémischen Triumphs,” Hermes, XLIV, 1909, p. 225. See 
also Radin, Studi . . . Riccobono, 11, 1936, pp. 25 f. 

80. The problems here broached will be treated separately in a 
study on “Charles the Bald and the Natales Caesarum.” For the 
hymns mentioned, see Migne, Pat. Lat., Lxxxvi, col. 917; Analecta 
hymnica, XXV11, 1897, pp. 269 ff. The most elaborate Orders for 
the king’s Profectio (as well as for his Adventus) are found in the 
Visigothic Liturgy; cf. M. Férotin, Le Liber Ordinum (Monu- 
menta ecclesiae liturgica, v), Paris, 1904, cols. 149-156, nos. 
xlviii-l. See also A. Heisenberg, “Kriegsgottesdienst in Byzanz,” 
Aufsdtze zur Kultur- und Sprachgeschichte vornehmlich des Ori- 
ents, E. Kuhn zum 70. Geburtstag, Munich, 1916, p. 252, and 
Euchologium Sinaiticum, ed. Jean Fréek, Paris, 1933, pp. 28 f., 
Patrologia Orientalis, xxiv, pp. 691 ff. 

81. Gerd Tellenbach, “Rémischer und christlicher Reichs- 
gedanke in der Liturgie des friihen Mittelalters,” Sitzungsberichte 
der Heidelberger Akademie, 1934/5, Abh. 1, pp. 67 ff. 

82. De cévit., 1v, chap. 17, cf. chap. 15. I am glad to have 
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ter and fights against the possibility that Victoria should de- 
pend upon the father of the Capitoline Gods. 


Do they say, perhaps, that Jupiter sends the goddess Victoria, 
and that she, as it were, acting in obedience to the king of gods, 
comes to those to whom he may have despatched her, and takes 
up her quarters on their side? 

This indeed is truly said, not of Jove, whom they, according 
to their own imagination, feign to be the king of the gods, but 
of Him, who is the true Eternal King, because he indeed sends, 
not Victoria who is without substance, but His angel, and causes 
{through it] whom he pleases to conquer. 


Here the replacement of the winged Victory by a victory- 
granting angel, an dyyeAoc vikomoidc, is plainly demon- 
strated. Augustine’s passage, of course, does not imply that 
the Franks now systematically “translated” Victoria with 
angel. But the angel walking before the army became the 
power securing victories just as the Victoria walking before 
the emperors had promised victory. And in this case it is not 
even necessary to stress the influence of the City of God on 
the Frankish Empire in general terms, since there is at our 
disposal specific evidence to make it certain that Augustine’s 
words about Victory were deeply engrained in the Frank- 
ish consciousness. In his Mirror of Kings, Hincmar of 
Reims devotes a whole chapter to this very passage of the 
City of God.** Moreover, in the likewise Carolingian col- 
lection of Sentences Useful for the A ffairs of the State we 
find the same passage under the headline :** 


Victoriam ab omnipotente per angelum suum, cui voluerit et 
ubi iusserit, dari. 


Thus, the Roman Profectio coins and the Frankish Pro- 
fectto mass are indirectly linked together through the me- 
dium of St. Augustine who here, as usual, acts as the main 
voucher of the unbroken, though “translated,” tradition. 

However this may be, the general influence of the Pro- 
fectto-A dventus type of coin on Christian imagery is an un- 
deniable fact. It has been mentioned before (p. 212) that 
the Entry of Christ as carved into the ivory cover of the 
Gospels of Etschmiadzin displayed the Hierosolyma in the 
form of the Natio of Hadrianic Adventus coins (Fig. 25). 
It may be added here that we find in the ivory the same 
hasty quick-march of the procession which occurs time and 


chanced upon an obvious allusion to this passage by Harold Matt- 


ingly, “The Roman ‘Virtues,’ ” Harvard Theological Review, xxx, 
1937, p. 117: “Victory no longer flew over the battlefield. . 

But God still sent his angel to bear triumph to the side to which he 
pleased to accord it, and the angel, with palm and cross, still ap- 
peared on the coinage. . . . There must be other such survivals by 
transference that would repay investigation.” See also supra, note 
77: 

83. Hincmar, De regis persona et regio ministerio, chap. X11, 
Migne, Pat. Lat., cxxv, cols. 842 ff. 

84. Capitula diversarum sententiarum pro negociis rei publice 
consulendis, chap. v; cf. G. Laehr and C. Erdmann, “Ein karo- 
lingischer Konzilsbrief und der Fiirstenspiegel Hincmars von 
Rheims,” Neues Archiv, L, 1933, p. 120. 
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again in the numismatic documents of the 4dventus-Pro- 
fectio type. Furthermore, there is a Coptic relief now in 
Berlin of the fifth or sixth century, in which the scheme of 
cursor-horseman-pedisequus is applied as clearly as possible 
to describe the Lord’s Entry. The Lord is seated on his ass; 
one angel serving as cursor leads the mount by the bridle 
while a second angel follows as pedisequus (Fig. 30).°° A 
similar design has been mentioned with reference to a 
Serbian Gospel Book where Christ, as he approaches Jeru- 
salem, is followed by an angelic attendant (for a similar 
scheme see Fig. 39).°° Also, the composition of the relief 
of St. John of Studion (Fig. 22) is reminiscent of this 
scheme, which no longer can be called a faithful “‘histori- 
cal” representation of the Entry. This concept is not justi- 
fied by the narration of the Bible. The biblical report has 
been blended with, or even superseded by, an Adventus 
motif borrowed from the imperial imagery. The Entry on 
Palm Sunday and the imperial 4 dventus procession appear 
as interchangeable concepts, and the historical Palm Sun- 
day reception with the acclaim “Benedictus qui venit”’ has 
been replaced by the “eschatological” Advent of an im- 
perial saviour whose way is prepared by a winged genius — 
“Ecce mitto angelum meum.” 

This is not the place to discuss similar representations of 
gods in Near Eastern art, at Dura-Europos and in Syria 
(Fig. 36), or to account for the great number of works of 
applied art displaying a similar subject (Figs. 31, 32).°" 
Nor shall there be ventured a guess to explain why this 4d- 
ventus, i.e., the “Horseman-Angel” motif, appears so fre- 
quently as an apotropaic symbol on amulets (Figs. 33, 34), 
a feature most startling in the case of an encolpium, now 
lost but known from a drawing, in which the Flight to 
E gyft is represented as a genuine Adventus with the Natio, 
Egypt, receiving the Holy Family, with Joseph acting as 
cursor, and with the star projecting from above just as in 
the medal of Justinian (Fig. 33a).°"* However, in order 


85. G. Duthuit, La sculpture copte, Paris, 1931, pl. xva; Grabar, 
p. 235, note 3. With this relief there should be compared the fa- 
mous Byzantine embroidery at Bamberg, cf. Grabar, pl. vil, no. 1. 

86. Grabar, p. 236, note 1, and the same author’s Recherches sur 
les influences orientales dans Part baicanique, 1928, p. 81. 

87. Relief from Khirbet-el-Hamam, Syria, late second or early 
third century; cf. C. Hopkins, in The Excavations at Dura-Europos, 
VI, 1936, pl. Xxx, and pp. 233 f.; see also P. S. Ronzevalle, “Notes 
et études d’archéologie orientale,” Mélanges de PUniversité Saint- 
Joseph, xxi, Beyrouth, 1937, pls. XVI, 3, VI, VII, XVII, and p. 56. 
For the development of the motif in Far Eastern art, see Carl 
Schuster, “Motives in Western Chinese Folk Embroideries,” Monu- 
menta serica, 11, 1936/37, pp. 40 ff., an article to which Dr. Diether 
von den Steinen, in Berkeley, called my attention. The motif of 
“Horseman with Angel” is found, e.g., in a rock crystal gem from 
Alexandria; cf. O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian An- 
tiquities and Objects from the Christian East . . . of the British 
Museum, London, 1901, p. 13, no. 84; see ibid., p. 109, no. 543, 
for the tabula ansata from Tyre which Dalton rightly compares 
with the medallion of Justinian. 

87a. For the amulet from Koula, near Smyrna, see Bulletin de 
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to clarify the eschatological essence of these representations 
at least it should be mentioned that the scheme of these 
Entries is identical not only with the triumphant 4 dventus 
as found in imperial coins but also with Etruscan eschato- 
logical scenes, which, there is every reason to believe, served 
as a model of the coins. These scenes represent the last 
journey, the solemn Profectio, of the dead to the under- 
world whither the soul is conducted by attendants who 
sometimes are pictured as winged Lases (Figs. 37, 38). 
That the Etruscan funeral procession, leading the dead 
ante faciem, before the terrifying face, of the Lord of the 
Lower Regions (Fig. 37), has been turned in imperial 
Rome, into a procession in state of the soul (Fig. 39), which 
now is equipped with the symbols of victory, may be due to 
the impact of the mystery religions and their belief in an 
apotheosis after death.** Death, as it conferred divinity, 
initiated a triumph — an attitude toward life and death 
which closely approaches that of Christianity. And there is 
no verse in the Bible which could “translate” the eschato- 
logical essence of these scenes into words more accurately 


correspondance hellénique, XV11, 1893, p. 638, and for the one from 
Cyzicos, see Paul Perdrizet, in Revue des études grecques, XV, 
1903, p. 47, fig. 1. These amulets should be compared with the 
Gloria Romanorum medallion of Valens; cf. Grabar, pl. xxvitl, 
no. 3. See also the article “Amulettes,” DACL, 1, col. 1847 (cf. col. 
3033), and above all the broad discussion by Erik Peterson, Ele 
Qed, Gottingen, 1926, pp. 82-130 (especially pp. 86 f., 106 f., 
119 f.). The soteriological components of the imperial Adventus- 
Victoria imagery have been fused with apotropaic elements charac- 
teristic of amulets. Emperor and Victory have been turned into the 
haloed horseman Solomon-Sisinnius and the angel Araaph or Arlaph 
(Raphael? ). They have also the appearance of the star in com- 
mon with the Justinian medallion; with the Valens medallion that 
of the Evil Devicted. The details of this “transference” from Ad- 
ventus design into an apotropaic symbol are as yet rather obscure; 
but the fact itself is countenanced by another amulet, the famous 
encolpium preserved in a Dal Pozzo drawing; cf. E. B. Smith, “A 
Lost Encolpium and Some Notes on Early Christian Iconography,” 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XX111, 1914-20, pp. 217 ff. For in this 
case the personification of the Aegyptus makes the Adventus idea 
evident, an iconographic pattern to the longevity of which Profes- 
sor C. R. Morey kindly called my attention. It is found in the 
Menologium of Basil Il; cf. Il menologio di Basilio II (Codices e 
Vaticanis selecti, vi11), Turin, 1907, fol. 274, and p. 75, including 
note 2; it became traditional in the rural churches of Asia Minor; 
cf. G. de Jerphanion, Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, Paris, 
1925, Text, I, pp. 79, 117, 160, 188, 216, 274, 332, 534 (with in- 
dications as to the plates). The Aegyptus is found also in an enamel 
of Notre Dame at Huy of the thirteenth century; cf. Charles Cahier 
Nouveaux mélanges d’archéologie, d’ histoire et de littérature sur le 
moyen age (1874-77), I, pp. 152 ff. 

88. See the brilliant discussion of D. E. L. Haynes, “Mors in 
Victoria,” Papers of the British School at Rome, Xv, 1939, pp. 
27-32, to which the author feels greatly indebted; cf. ibid., pl. 1, 
fig. A, for the Funeral Relief of the 3rd century A.D. in the Terme 
Museum in Rome (Fig. 39) ; ef. pl. 11. See further Giulio Quirino 
Giglioli, L’arte etrusca, Milan, 1935, pl. CCXLII, fig. 2, and pp. xii 
and 44, for the Sarcophagus of Vulci (4th century B.c.) in the Ny 
Carlsberg Museum at Copenhagen (Fig. 38), and Andreas Rumpf, 
Katalog der etruskischen Skulpturen, Berlin, 1928, p. 33, and pl. 
42, no. Es8, for the cinerary cist from Malacena (4th century B.c.) 
in Berlin (Fig. 37). 


than the prophecy “Ecce mitto angelum meum qui prae- 
parabit viam ante faciem meam.” 


* * 
* 


We are now in a position to distinguish clearly between 
two different concepts of the Adventus.*® The first refers 
to the “historical” Entry. Iconographically it is a true ar- 
rival. Liturgically it is echoed by the likewise “historical” 
antiphon “‘Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini.” The 
second concept refers to the “eschatological” Advent. 
Iconographically it is dominated by the praecursor motif, 
which compares to the biblical office of St. John the har- 
binger and, sometimes winged, precursor. Liturgically it is 
echoed by the antiphon “Ecce mitto angelum meum,” 
which in turn is credited to refer to the Advent of Christ. 

To realize that there are two basic ways of representing 
an Adventus is important because this enables us to recog- 
nize, in images as well as in texts, the 4dventus scene even 
though this idea may not present itself in the familiar “his- 
torical” forms of the Entry on Palm Sunday. The “eschato- 
logical” praecursor motif may just as well dominate the 
ruler’s “arrival.” Moreover, this distinction will prove help- 
ful to solve some problems which hitherto appeared as ob- 
scure or even as insolvable. 


3. Two PANELs IN THE Doors oF Santa SABINA 


It is needless to emphasize the singular importance which 
the doors of Santa Sabina on the Aventine Hill in Rome 
have to students of Early Christian art. The wood carvings 
in the various compartments of the doors have been con- 
vincingly ascribed to an Italo-Gallic school which flour- 
ished in Northern Italy during the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies.°° The date of the doors which represent after those 
of San Ambrogio in Milan the earliest monument of its 
kind is ca. 430 A.D. The carvings are unique in many re- 
spects, or even without parallel. 

All the more deplorable is the fact that several panels of 
these doors have hitherto defied any attempt to explain satis- 
factorily the scenes represented in them. This holds good, 
above all, for the two panels which will be discussed here. 


89. Cf. Grabar, p. 234, who distinguishes between a “realistic” 
and a “symbolical” representation of the Adventus. The terms 
“historical” and “eschatological,” which here are used, have very 
much the same meaning though from a different point of view. 
With Cyril of Jerusalem (infra, note 136) we might distinguish 
also between Christ the King and Christ the Judge. 

go. See for this school A. C. Soper, “The Italo-Gallic School of 
Early Christian Art,” ART BULLETIN, XX, 1938, pp. 145-192, espe- 
cially pp. 169 f. It amounts to what E. Weigand has called the 
Celto-Roman School; cf. Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXX, 1930, pp. 
587 ff., XXXII, 1932, pp. 63 ff., and xxxXv, 1935, pp. 212, 430, 
433 f., also in Kritische Berichte zur kunstgeschichtlichen Literatur, 
III, 1930/31, pp. 55 ff.; see also F. Gerke, “Malerei und Plastik in 
der theodosianisch-honorianischen Zeit,” Rivista di archeologia 
cristiana, X11, 1935, pp. 146 ff. 
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They have been referred to as the “enigmatic,” the ““mys- 
terious” panels of Santa Sabina, and they have not ceased 
to puzzle scholars. Wiegand, whose book on Santa Sabina 
still is recognized as the authoritative study,** has styled 
one of these panels the “Christian Roman Empire” (Fig. 
40). This explanation has been generally accepted, and it 
has been advanced, though somewhat reluctantly, even by 
so critical a scholar as Professor C. R. Morey, the last to 
have dealt with these carvings.” It is, at any rate, a far bet- 
ter suggestion than the one offered occasionally by others 
who hold that the panel represents “Zacharias announcing 
to the children of Judah the name of the new-born Bap- 
tist,” or King Solomon in a réle not identified.** Icono- 
graphically the scene was believed to be, as it were, a 
amat Aeyouevov, which, however, it is not. Yet, by the cus- 
tomary means of comparison and of detecting parallels, the 
riddle probably could not be solved. 

What does the image represent? In the upper part a 
man is seen whose majestic appearance, whose chlamys and 
general attire suggest a ruler — emperor or king — al- 
though he is bareheaded and wears neither diadem nor 
crown. He stands at the curtained entrance of a building, 
a palace, temple, or church, which has a cross on its roof. 
The two towers may, but need not, belong to the building 
proper; they might as well indicate the “‘city” in the back 
of the building.** The position of the majestic man in the 
chlamys is such that his vertex is crowned by the triangular 
pediment of the building, an arrangement usually indicat- 


ing a special, even divine, honor intended for the person 


thus represented.*° The man in the chlamys, therefore, is of 
a rank higher than the angel, who stands at his left, in front 
of the masonry wall which forms the long side of the build- 
ing, and who makes with his hands almost the same gesture 


91. J. Wiegand, Das altchristliche Hauptportal an der Kirche der 
hl. Sabina, Trier, 1900, pp. 52 ff. His interpretation has been al- 
most generally accepted, see, e.g., E. Weigand, in Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, XXX, 1930, pp. 594 f.; W. Koehler, in Mediaeval Stud- 
tes in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter, Cambridge, Mass., 1939, 1, 
p. 134, and others; see however infra, note 93. A critical discussion 
of the extensive literature on the doors of Santa Sabina here is not 
intended. It can be dismissed all the more easily as the interpreta- 
tion advanced in these following pages takes a course different from 
that of previous studies. 

g2. Charles Rufus Morey, Early Christian Art, Princeton, 1942, 
Pp. 140. 

93- For “Zacharias in the Temple” see Kondakov, in Revue 
archéologique, New Ser., XXXII1, 1877, p. 370; Corrado Ricci, in 
A. Colasanti, L’Arte bisantina in Italia, Milan, n.d., p. 9. For 
“Solomon” see A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, 1, 1901, pp. 
481 f.; L. Bréhier (cf. infra, note 129) holds that the building 
represents the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre and that the bearded 
man in the chlamys is Constantine the Great (!); in general, see 
J. Wiegand, Joc. cit. 

94. Morey, of. cit., p. 140, and note 291, p. 219. Cf. infra, note 
100 and Fig. 44. 

95. For the pediment and its symbolism see Alféldi, “Insignien 
und Trachten der rémischen Kaiser,” Rémische Mitteilungen, 1, 
1935) PP. 127-134. 


as the man in the chlamys. Both the chlamydate, who in 
every respect occupies the honorary place, and the angel are 
acclaimed with the customary gesture, by two groups of 
men arranged in two superimposed registers. Those in the 
upper plane, perhaps “senators,” wear the toga, while citi- 
zens in dalmatics and paenulae occupy the lower register.°™ 
In each section, the figure to the left seems to hail the an- 
gel, whereas the two others are turned to the man in the 
chlamys. In this respect, too, the chlamydate is the one spe- 
cially favored, as he has twice the number of acclamantes. 

These acclaiming groups are the only well-known sub- 
ject within the whole representation, as they appear recur- 
rently in Roman and Christian art. A sestertius of Hadrian, 
for instance, shows the emperor, standing in front of the 
temple of Divus Julius and under the pediment of the 
building, in an attitude which is vaguely reminiscent of 
that of the chlamydatus in the panel of Santa Sabina. He 
addresses soldiers who acclaim him (Fig. 43).°° On the 
other hand, the two registers of acclamantes are found on 
the cippus of one Porphyry, a charioteer of the Blues in 
Constantinople, who stands on his quadriga like a tri- 
umphant hero while receiving at his entry into the Circus 
the applause of the people (Fig. 42).°° The acclaiming 
group is found also in the miniature of the Bible of San 
Paolo, where the people hail King Solomon at his Adventus 
in Gihon (Fig. 27).°° Had there not been the angel in the 
Sabina panel, the scene might well have passed for an 
“Epiphany” of a ruler who receives at the city-gate the ac- 
claims due on that occasion. The angel, however, if inno- 
cently, seems to have obscured the scene and to have foiled 
the interpreters. It has been suggested that “the relief is an 
allegory of the Empire as constituted of emperor (under 
the divine guidance represented by the angel), the senate, 
and the people.”*® But “allegory” means usually an ultima 
ratio, when no other explanation offers itself. It fits badly 
with the other representations of the door, none of which 
is “allegorical.” They all refer to the Bible. 

The presence of the angel should have been a hint rather 
than a handicap. A ruler with angel and acclaiming people 
suggests, almost a priori, an Adventus provided that we can 
emancipate ourselves from the idea that this scene always 
must be depicted in the classical manner of the Lord’s En- 

gsa. R. Delbriick, Die Consulardiptychen, Berlin, 1929, pp. 
33 ff. 

96. Bernhart, Minzkunde, pl. LXxvill, no. 2. 

97. A. Mordtmann, “Das Denkmal des Porphyrius,” 4 thenische 
Mitteilungen, v, 1880, pl. xvi, and pp. 295 ff., 303; A. M. Wood- 
ward, “Some Notes on the Monument of Porphyrios at Constanti- 
nople,” Annual of the British School at Athens, xvi, 1910/11, pp. 
88-92. Cf. Morey, p. 140, for the Probianus Diptych. 


98. They are seen on the left side of the canopy, likewise in a 
lower plane. 

99. Morey, loc. cit. The present writer adduced the panel in a 
similar way (Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v, 
1942, p. 73) to illustrate the character angelicus of the ruler; but 
this interpretation turns out to be wrong. 
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Fic. 42. Constantinople, Atrium of St. Irene: Cip- 


pus of Porphyry the Charioteer, Entry into the 
Circus 


Fic. 45. Rome, SS. Quattro Coronati, Wall Painting, Con- 


stantine and Pope Sylvester: Officium Stratoris 


Fic. 43. Hadrian, Acclamation 


Fic. 44. Rome, Vatican Ms. Lat. 5729, Fol. 
252, Bible of Ripoll, Advent of the Kyrios 


Fic. 46. Paris, Bibl. Nationale: Ms. Fr. 2813, Fol. 457v, Entry of Em- 
peror Charles IV 
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try into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. But once we know 
that an Adventus may as well be “eschatological” and thus 
reflect the verse ““Ecce mitto angelum meum” the solution 
becomes in fact very simple. A checking of the Bible for the 
few places where the verse is quoted is sufficient to make 
the meaning of the panel quite obvious. The carving re- 
fers to Malachi 11, 1-2: 


Behold I send my angel and he shall prepare the way before 
my face. And the Lord [kupto¢], whom you demand, and the 
Angel of the Covenant, whom you desire, shall suddenly come 
to his Temple. Behold he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts 
[Kupicc Tlavtoxeatwp]. And who may abide the day of his 
coming [elco8oc, adventus], and who shall stand when he ap- 
peareth? 


The last of the Jewish Prophets, the so-called ““Malachias,” 
who wrote between 500 and 450 B.c. and whose short 
prophecy forms the last book of the Old Testament and 
therewith the transition from the Old to the New, an- 
nounces the sudden (€&éovnc) coming of the Messianic 
ruler to dwell again in his temple and among his chosen 
people. The Lord is to return together with the Angel of 
the Covenant, his praecursor, who shall prepare the way 
before him. The scene which is shown in the panel refers, 
almost verbatim, to this promise. It is the sudden, flash-like 
A dventus, the Epiphany of the Kyrios Pantokrator before 
his temple of which the cross on the roof foreshadows the 
New Covenant and, may be, the second advent to come. 
Both he and his angelic forerunner are acclaimed (“diago- 
nally”) by those “who have demanded” him and “that 
have desired” the angel; they have “abided the day of his 
advent and stand, when he appeareth,” to form the 
anavTyjcic at his coming. 

This, I believe, is the only possible and consistent expla- 
nation of the image, all the more so as it is confirmed by 
another document. A miniature, which in this connection 
has escaped notice, offers the iconographic evidence. In the 
Bible of Santa Maria of Ripoll in Catalonia, the so-called 
Bible of Farfa of the early eleventh century, we find, at 
the beginning of the Book of Malachi, the illustration of 
the verse “Ecce mitto angelum meum” (Fig. 46).*°° The 
K yrios Pantokrator stands in front of the city-towers rather 
than of the temple. The angel at his side is placed outside 


100. Wilhelm Neuss, Die katalanischen Bibelillustrationen um 
die Wende des ersten Jahrtausends und die altspanische Buchmaleres, 
Bonn and Leipzig, 1922, pl. Lx, fig. 190. The towers here are 
clearly those of the city and not of the temple (supra, note 94). It 
is remarkable that in this illumination the Kyrios Pantokrator 
should appear likewise bearded, chlamydate, and bareheaded (he 
is even lacking the halo surrounding the head of the angel). The 
parallel thus forms a rather important evidence for the close rela- 
tions between Early Spanish and Early Christian art. I am greatly 
indebted to Professor Morey for several suggestions and corrections 
and to Dr. W. L. M. Burke for valuable information about the 
imagery of Malachi 111, 1, in the collections of the Princeton In- 
dex of Christian Art. 


the complex of buildings; he seems to give account of his 
preparation of the way. The cheering people are replaced 
by baffled people who come out of a city-gate to the right 
in order to stare at, or to receive, the Lord.*® This illus- 
tration removes the last doubt about the intentions of the 
artist of the Sabina doors: he has wished to represent the 
sudden Adventus of the Messianic world-ruler and of his 
angelic forerunner at the gate of the temple. 


* * 
* 


The arrangement of the oblong panels of the doors of 
Santa Sabina was originally such that events of the Old 
Testament corresponded to those of the New. Although 
this dittochaeic order was deranged in early times so that 
the original composition today is disputed, it has never 
met with serious objections that the Malachi Adventus 
should correspond with a second enigmatic representation 
which has been called the Ecclesta, the Church as opposed 
to what has been considered the representation of the 
“Christian Roman Empire.” About this panel (Fig. 41) 
Professor Morey writes as follows:*” 


The last of the four panels in this register contains the enig- 
matic relief which cannot be an Ascemsion, in view of the occur- 
rence of this scene already in the preceding panel,*®* and which 
has never found a satisfactory explanation. The youthful Christ 
stands in a glory surrounded by the four beasts’ heads symbolic 
of the Fvangelists, holding a scroll on which is incised a gar- 
bled rendering of the letters of the famous IXOYC acrostic.1 
The letters A and Q are carved in relief beside the figure. An 
arc of heaven identified by sun and moon which project from it, 
separates this celestial apparition from the earthly group below, 
in which two figures, apparently Peter and Paul, hold a wreath 
above a female standing between them and gazing upward 
toward the Saviour. A reasonable interpretation considers this 
the personification of the Church, Ecclesia, 


101. Another representation of Malachi (Neuss, of. cit., pl. 
XXXVI, fig. 111) alludes to the prophet’s relationship with John the 
Baptist (through the medium of the verse: “Ecce mitto angelum 
meum”), whereas a third — in the Gumpert Bible — refers to his 
foreshadowing of Christ; cf. G. Swarzenski, Die Salzburger Ma- 
lerei, Leipzig, 1908, pl. x1, fig. 129. A man with an angel in, or in 
front of, a temple is found once more in the Bible of Ripoll (Neuss, 
pl. xxx1, fig. 97; see also J. D. Bordona, Spanish Illuminations, 
Florence and Paris, 1930, 1, pl. xL1) ; but here, as in other cases, the 
picture refers to Ezekiel x1, that is to the “Vision of the Temple 
Restored.” 

102. Morey, of. cit., p. 139. 

103. It is difficult to understand why A. C. Soper, of. cit., pp. 
167, 169, fig. 40, and also F. van der Meer, Maiestas Domini: 
Théophanies de Vapocalypse dans Vart chrétien, Citta del Vaticano, 
1938, pp. 255 f., have decided to style this panel an Ascension. The 
Ascension of Christ, paralleled by that of Elijah, is represented in 
another panel in a manner which reminds F. J. Délger, Sol Salutis, 
2nd ed. (Liturgiegeschichtliche Forschungen, Heft 4/5), Min- 
ster, 1925, p. 212, of the apocryphal Gospel of Peter; cf. infra, 
note 129. 

104. Morey, p. 219, note 289; F. J. Délger, IXOYC: Das 
Fischsymbol in friihchristlicher Zeit, Rome, 1910, 1, pp. 209 ff., 
explains the unusual arrangement of the acrostic. 
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There is little to be added to this clear description except, 
perhaps, that in addition to sun and moon there are found 
five stars in the celestial vault. But this is probably unim- 
portant. Objectionable, however, is the way in which the 
strange object, allegedly “held” by the two male figures, 
is introduced without reservation as to other possibilities as 
a “wreath.” A rapid glance at the panel informs us that this 
object, to say the least, is a curious kind of a wreath, a 
wreath with a “handle” pointing upward and thus pro- 
longing the vertical arm of two arms which form a cross 
within a circle. Moreover, the manner in which the two 
male figures “hold” this object is not such as to dissipate 
serious doubts concerning the success of their efforts. The 
left figure, probably St. Paul, pushes his left hand right 
through the circle while the other, whom we may call St. 
Peter, seems to touch it at a tangent. Besides, this object 
has been discussed time and again. It has even been 
dubbed, quite seriously, a hanging global lamp braced by 
metal bands of which we see, as it were, the “equator” and 
the “meridian of Greenwich” while the circle itself forms 
the 90° meridian. The prolongation of “Greenwich,” so 
to speak, northward, was considered a chain by which the 
lamp was suspended in heaven. However, those advocat- 
ing the lamp theory have found it difficult to explain what 
service a lamp might render when sun, moon, and stars are 
shining and the cask of Diogenes is missing.*”° 

The interpretation of the panel has to proceed from this 
strange object which dominates the center, if not of the 
whole panel, at least of the lower part. That the object 
represents a cross with a “ring” or “wreath” has been real- 
ized already by Grisar and Wiegand; but they failed to 
base their solution of the problem on this fact and thought 
of an act of crowning of the Ecclesia.” 

The thing that has puzzled most has been the “‘handle,” 
the seemingly strange prolongation of the vertical arm in 
the upper (i.e., in the wrong) direction. But this is not puz- 
zling at all. In fact, the explanation is so simple that the 
present writer hardly dares to proffer it. We need only 
turn the image around to recognize without difficulty a 
cross with a crown of light, the otaueoc Qutocidyc, div- 
ing headlong from above. That is to say, the “luminous 
cross’ is diving, or rather descending, from heaven to earth, 
and as it approaches, it is received and gently supported by 
the two apostles. They stretch out their hands, of course not 
after the ring of light which is immaterial, but after the 
wood itself in order to receive or maybe to greet it. They 
do not lift it. Their hands meet it in mid-air. They almost 
seem to move toward it together with the woman in rap- 


105. These theories have been discussed by Wiegand, Das alt- 
christliche Hauptportal, pp. 82 ff. 

106. With few exceptions (cf. supra, note 103) this interpreta- 
tion seems to have been generally accepted; see, e.g., DACL, 1, 
cols. 3027 f. See, however, L. Bréhier, infra, note 129. 
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ture, whom perhaps we may call St. Mary*®®* and whose 
eyes are fixed ecstatically on the descending cross just as are 
the eyes of the men. The little group comes to meet the de- 
scending cross while it still is in the air. They are assembled, 
as it were, cic amavtyolv TOU KUplou eic aéoa, for the 
“‘meeting of the Lord (or his cross) in the air,” as this had 
been prophesied by an authentic utterance of the Lord, by a 
hoyoc kupiou as transmitted by St. Paul. But St. Paul in 
1 Thessalonians tv, 15, where he describes the Lord’s Sec- 
ond Coming, does not mention the cross. St. Matthew 
(xxiv, 30), to be sure, expounds the appearance of “the 
sign of the Son of Man,” which usually has been inter- 
preted as the cross. But according to Matthew the sign was 
to appear in heaven, and neither this evangelist nor any 
other writer of the canonical books of the Bible suggests a 
descending to earth, an independent activity of the cross, 
which, in the panel, is shown as the Lord’s praecursor and 
harbinger while its master is still standing above the celestial 
vault. 

Is there any evidence that the cross, at the Lord’s Sec- 
ond Coming, should act as a prodromos? In a sermon as- 
cribed to St. Augustine, the Lord’s Second Coming is com- 
pared to the Adventus of a king in a city.’*’ Soldiers carry- 
ing the royal standards on their shoulders precede the king 
and announce his coming by the clash of their arms. Simi- 
larly, the divine entry of the celestial king, when he de- 
scends from heaven, shall be announced to the trembling 
earth by the triumphant standard, whose splendor will be 
so bright that it shall outshine sun and moon and make the 
stars fall from above. It will be carried on the shoulders of 
a host of angels to precede the Lord. The unknown author 
of this homily follows, on the whole, the description of- 
fered by St. Matthew (xxiv, 27 ff.), except for one de- 
tail: the standard of the cross is not only expected to appear 
in heaven; it is to be carried before the descending King of 
Glory on the shoulders of angels just as the Victory carries 
the tropaeum or as the legionaries carry their standards 
before the Caesar at his Adventus. This concept is cer- 


106a. The set of three persons is remindful of the trio in the 
Ipogeo of Aurelius Felicissimus — cf. Wilpert, Atti . . . di Ar- 
cheologia, Memorie, 1, 2, 1924, pl. 111, and p. 19, and, more 
specifically, of some Ascensions (Rabula). The female figure be- 
tween Peter and Paul need not be Mary. She might be the “Bride” 
(Apoc. xx11, 17) that says “Come.” If, however, the panel be con- 
sidered an illustration of 1 Thess. tv, 15-16, there is no reason why 
St. Mary should not be among those “that are alive, that are left,” 
or among “the dead that shall rise first and meet the Lord,” just as 
the two apostles. See, for the rising of Peter and Paul, Pseudo- 
Chrysostomos, De laudibus S. Pauli, Migne, Pat. Gr., Lx111, cols. 
798 f. 

107. Sermo CLV, Migne, Pat. Lat., xxx1X, cols. 2051 f.: “Quem- 
admodum enim ingredientem regem in civitatem exercitus ante- 
cedit, praeferens humeris signa atque vexilla regalia . . .: ita Do- 
mino descendente de coelis praecedet exercitus Angelorum, qui 
signum illud, id est triumphale vexillum, sublimibus humeris 
praeferentes divinum regis coelestis ingressum terris trementibus 
nuntiabunt.” 
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tainly reminiscent of the cursor-motif, but it does not fit 
exactly with the panel of Santa Sabina where the cross is 
not carried by angels but, while descending, acts, as it were, 
independently and by itself. 

The comparison of the Lord’s Second Coming with the 
A dventus of the Basileus may put us on the right track. This 
comparison was a popular topic of Eastern homiletic. Not 
to mention other authors,’ it is found occasionally in the 
homilies, genuine or spurious, of St. John Chrysostom on 
which the author of the sermon ascribed to St. Augustine 
draws heavily. Chrysostom uses the comparison with the 
imperial 4dventus in connection with both the Entry into 
Jerusalem and the Second Coming of Christ.*** As far as 
the latter is concerned, he draws a curious parallel. He re- 
fers to 1 Thessalonians Iv, 16, and asks, 


Why, if Christ is about to descend, are we going to be taken 
up in the clouds? For honor’s sake. For when the Basileus en- 
ters a city, those that are in the state of honor go out to meet 
him; the criminals, however, remain in the city and there ex- 


pect their judge. 


In a similar way, continues Chrysostom, when the Lord 
arrives on his Advent, those that have professed Him shall 
go to meet Him in mid-air while the iniquitous have to stay 
where they are and expect their Judge.**° 

This metaphor is drawn out by the unknown author of a 
spurious sermon ascribed to St. John Chrysostom.*”* This 
author, too, distinguishes between two groups, those having 
professed the Lord and those having contemned Him. In 
this connection he recalls certain “imperial images” (Baci- 
ikai cikovec) displaying several registers. In one of the 
registers there is seen the glorious galaxy of imperial satel- 
lites, in the other there are the barbarians conquered by the 
emperor.’** Both the satellites and the barbarians worship 
the Basileus; but the former venerate him voluntarily be- 
cause they adore the emperor, whereas the barbarians lie in 
the dust before him because they are forced to do so. Similar 
scenes, says the author, shall be seen at the Second Coming 
of the Lord, or rather at the appearance of that “terrible and 
glorious insignia” (goBepov éxeivo kai Evdobov onueiov), 
the cross. 


108. To the places adduced by Peterson, pp. 699 ff., add Pro- 
clus of Constantinople (434-447), Migne, Pat. Gr., Lxv, col. 
773/4A. See also Kruse (supra, note 28), p. 35, note 2; p. 72, 
note 4; pp. 74 ff. 

109. See, e.g., the Palm Sunday sermon (spurious) in Migne, 
Pat. Gr., Lx1, col. 715; and the Ascension sermon, ibid., L, cols. 
450 f. 

110. Im Epist. I ad Thessal., Sermo vit, Migne, Pat. Gr., Lxu1, 
col. 440. This comparison as well as its interpretation is found fre- 
quently in Eastern writings; cf. Peterson, p. 701, note 1. 

111. Migne, Pat. Gr., L1x, cols. 649 ff. Cf. Grabar, p. 80. 

112. On these images see Peterson, p. 701; Delbriick, Die Con- 
sulardiptychen, p. 12, note 30; Grabar, pp. 253 ff., who makes it 
obvious that the writer must have had in mind reliefs similar to 


those in the base of the Obelisk of Arcadius. 


Before the Advent of the Saviour (there appears) the royal 
standard, vulgarly called sigwum (which) foreruns the Advent 
of Christ, glorified by angels. There shall appear the cross on 
earth, overshadowing the sun, obscuring the moon . . ., the 
standard outshining the ray of the light. 


To the cross, that is to the messenger and praecursor of the 
Lord, there falls the task of separating the just from the 
iniquitous, those being allowed to come to meet the Lord 
from those being condemned to wait for the Judge.”** Here 
indeed we find the cross preceding the Lord, descending to 
earth, and at the same time acting as the Lord’s vicar like a 
living being. 

Whence derives this weird image of the cross acting 
single-handed, forerunning, or even striding before the 
Lord at his Advent? This conception was apparently quite 
popular in early Christianity. Origen, St. Jerome and 


others have read the Apocalypse of Elijah in which it is 
said 


When the Anointed comes, he shall come in the form of a 
dove, surrounded by a wreath of doves, and he shall walk on the 


clouds of heaven and the sign of the cross shall march before 
him. 


And a similar wording is found in the 4 pocalypse of Sopho- 


Christ coming with the wreath of doves may occasionally 
have influenced works of art;**® but more relevant for our 
purposes is the reference to the walking cross. It is found 
also in the Epistola Apostolorum, likewise an apocryphal 


113. Migne, Pat. Gr., L1x, cols. 649 f.: mapouciac 
Tol Lwrijpec, donep onuciov, Td Acyduevov ciyvev 
Kata Thy ouvnPeiav, meotpéxet Xpiotet napouoiac, 
bro dyyéAwv ScEaléucvev. Davnceta  otaupde éni Tiic 
Yfic, oxérwy HAiov, ... (col. 650) TéTe 
gavele & otaupdc thy TéAuav, kal BeBaiwoet thy 
KAnciav: téte of kai S0EacOnoov- 
tat oi Umakoveavtec: TéTe Maca KTicic TH Tob 
Ocob. 

114. See, in general, W. Bousset, Der Antichrist in der Uber- 
lieferung des Judentums, des neuen Testaments und der alten 
Kirche, Gottingen, 1895, pp. 56 ff., 154 ff.; Délger, Sol Salutis, pp. 
215 ff. For the Apocalypse of Elijah, a work translated into Coptic 
as early as the third century, see G. Steindorff, Die Apokalypse des 
Elias (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Literatur, New Ser., 11, 3a), 1899, p. 87. See also Theodor 
Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 11, Erlangen, 
1890, pp. 801 ff.; O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, 2nd ed., Freiburg, 1913-24, 11, pp. 707 ff. 

115. L. Stern, “Die koptische Apocalypse des Sophonias,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, xxiv, 1886, 
p. 124; Steindorff, of. cit., pp. 22 ff.; Bardenhewer, of. cit., 11, 
p. 708. 

116. See the description of the images in the apse of St. Felix in 
Nola in Paulinus of Nola, Epistola, xxxu1, chaps. 10 and 14, 
ed. Hartel, Vienna, 1894, pp. 286, 289; Bousset, of. cit., p. 56. See 
also the mosaic in the apse of St. Clement in Rome where twelve 
doves are seen in the cross; Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und 
Malereien der kirchlichen Bauten vom IV. bis XIII. Jahrhundert, 
2nd ed., Freiburg, 1917, pl. 117; cf. ibid., pl. 88, and DACL, 
XII, p. 174, fig. 8489, for the mosaic of Albenga. 
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work, written perhaps in Asia Minor about 160-170 A.D. 
and containing the conversations of the Lord with His disci- 
ples after the Resurrection. Here the Lord says:**" 


Verily, I say unto you, I shall come like the Sun when he 
rises . . ., and while my standard of the cross will stride before 
me, I shall come to earth to judge the quick and the dead. 


This work, which is extant in Ethiopic and Coptic trans- 
lations only, draws on the Apocalypse of St. Peter.*** “St. 
Peter” in his revelation, like St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, refers, when reporting the events due at 
Christ’s Second Coming, to an authentic utterance of the 
Lord, to a déyoc kupiou. This is what, according to “Pe- 
ter,” the Lord said: 


Verily, the Advent of the Son of Man is not known; but as a 
lightening shineth forth from the east unto the west, so shall | 
come on the clouds of heaven with a great host in all my glory; 
in my glory shall I come with my cross striding before my face. 


A question here arises. If, at the Lord’s Second Coming, 
the cross is to descend first, it must, at some time, have as- 
cended to heaven. When and how did that happen? The 
answer is given by “Peter,” who at any rate is consistent in 
his images. For in the so-called Gospel of St. Peter we find 
the exact inversion of the report on the Advent. “Peter” 
narrates the events at the Lord’s Resurrection, which origi- 
nally was considered one with His Ascension, and tells us 


how the soldiers on guard at the tomb saw two angels en- 


tering the sepulchre:'”° 


Thereupon they see how there come back from the tomb three 
men [instead of two] ; and the two support the one, and a cross 
follows after them. And of the two, the heads reach unto 
heaven, but the head of the one, whom they support, towers be- 
yond the heavens. And a voice was heard from above, saying: 
“Hast thou preached to the departed?” And the answer was 
heard from the cross, saying: “Yea.” 


Thus, at the Resurrection, which here is identical with the 
Ascension, the cross walked behind the Lord, so to speak, 


117. C. Schmidt, Gesprache Jesu mit seinen Jiingern nach der 
Auferstehung (Texte und Untersuchungen etc., Ser. 111, X11), 
1919, pp. 56 ff.; cf. p. 341 for the relations to the 4 pocalypse of 
Elijah, and p. 402 for the date; Bardenhewer, of. cit., 1, pp. 
596 ff. 

118. M. R. James, “A New Text of the Apocalypse of Peter,” 
Journal of Theological Studies, X11, 1911, p. 38; H. Duensing, 
“Ein Stiicke der urchristlichen Petrusapokalypse enthaltender Trak- 
tat der athiopischen pseudoklementinischen Literatur,” Zeitschrift 
fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, X1V, 1913, p. 66; cf. Zahn, 
op. cit., pp. 810 ff.; Bardenhewer, 1, pp. 610-615. 

119. The Gospel according to Peter, chaps. 39-41, ed. Walter R. 
Cassels, London, 1894, p. 137; Bardenhewer, 1, pp. 524-529; 
James, of. cit., pp. 577 ff., and Journal of Theological Studies, 
XXXII, 1931, pp. 275 ff., on the relations between Peter’s Gospel 
and his Apocalypse. For the analogy concerning the cross of As- 
cehsion and Second Coming see Hugo Koch, in Theologische Lit- 
eraturzeitung, XLVI, 1921, p. 203, and Délger, Sol Salutis, p. 218. 
For the speaking cross, see also M. R. James, 4 pocrypha anecdota, 
Cambridge, 1893, pp. 159 f., 162. 
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as his pedisequus; and logically it would walk before the 
Lord as cursor at his eschatological return. 

Here indeed we find the concept of the “walking cross.” 
Pseudo-Peter seems to have been the main source of this 
uncanny image which was widespread in the Christian An- 
tique, especially among the Orientals. Two Eastern authors 
here shall be adduced because their writings fall within some 
sixty years of the doors of Santa Sabina. One is Cyril of 
Jerusalem (died 386), who in his discussion of the Second 
Coming quite plainly declares, “The genuine and proper 
sign of Christ is the cross. The sign of the luminous cross 
precedes the King.”**° The other is St. Ephrem the Syrian 


(died 373), who in a less specific way says:’** 

Then, while all behold it, there appears in the height the 
terrible and holy sceptre of the great King. Everyone recognizes 
it and recalls the word of the Lord by which he announced it. 
There will appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven and all 
shall be in certainty that behind it there shall appear the King. 


Through Cyril and Ephrem, and probably through other 
channels as well, the image of the cross preceding the Lord 
eventually reached the Middle Ages and exercised its in- 


fluence on apocalyptic thought in general as well as on 


artistic representations.*”” 


A tradition flowing in a broad stream with many ramifi- 
cations must be accounted for. There is no plausible reason 
to assume that an Italian artist of the early fifth century 
could not, or should not, have been acquainted with these 
ideas. It is true that the Apocalypse of St. Peter is not 
canonical. But neither is the Proto-Evangelium of James, 


and yet the great majority of the representations of Mary 


120. Cyril of Jerusalem, Katechesis XV: De secundo Christi ad- 
ventu, chap. xx11; Migne, Pat. Gr., xxx1I1, cols. 899 f.: Lnuetov 
XoiotoG éotiv 6 otavpdc. Dwroetdovic 
otavpot onuciov mooayet tov Bacihéa. Cf. Bousset, of. cit., p. 
155, and the passages quoted by him. 

121. The various redactions of Ephrem’s sermon here are not 
regarded; see the text offered by Bousset, pp. 155 ff. 

122. Bousset, pp. 155 ff. See also the Latin version (8th cen- 
tury) of a sermon ascribed to Ephrem and published by C. P. 
Caspari, Briefe, Abhandlungen und Predigten aus den zwei letzten 
Jahrhunderten des kirchlichen Altertums und dem Anfang des Mit- 
telalters, Christiania, 1890, p. 220: “. . adveniet filii hominis 
signum, et prodiens apparebit Dominus cum virtute magna et 
maiestate multa, signo praeeunte eum salutaris ligni, necnon et 
omnibus virtutibus caelorum cum universo choro sanctorum signum 
sanctae crucis gestantibus humeris, praecedente ante illum tuba 
angelica. . . .” Narrations such as this may have influenced the 
imagery of the Last Judgment where sometimes the cross is found 
as preceding the Lord, e.g., in Fra Angelico’s Triptych in Rome 
and probably in a great number of other works of art which here 
it is not intended to examine. See, however, the interesting Last 
Judgment in Rome (about 1040-1080), published by Deoclecio 
Redig de Campos, “Eine unbekannte Darstellung des jiingsten 
Gerichts aus dem elften Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift fiir Kunstge- 
schichte, V, 1936, p. 126, fig. 2. In the Judgment of Torcello the 
cross preceding the Lord is part of the imagery of the Etimasia. 
This, according to a suggestion of Professor Morey, might raise 
the question whether the texts adduced here might apply to the 
explanation also of this type of images. 
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depends on this apocryphal work. Moreover, among the 
mosaics of the triumphal arch in Santa Maria Maggiore 
(432-440), which in general is devoted to Epiphany 
scenes in the life of the Lord, we find one scene depicting 
the youthful Jesus at his Adventus in Sotine, as he is re- 
ceived by Aphrodisius, the governor of that city; another 
scene represents, in an excitingly syncretistic fashion, the 
occursus Domini (Hypapante, Presentation in the Tem- 
ple), or rather the meeting of the redemptio saecult, of the 
Child initiating the saeculum novum. Both scenes depend 
on pseudo-Matthew.’** To draw on apocryphal writings 
was anything but unusual in Early Christian art.*** Why 
then should pseudo-Petrus form an exception, who still was 
read regularly once a year as a Lesson in Palestinian 
churches as late as a.p. 440?'*° That his popularity was 
greater apparently in the East than in the West means very 
little in that period of continuous exchanges, nor is this fact 
prejudicial as to the origin, Eastern or Western, of the art- 
ist. It is well known that the West was familiar with the 
Apocalypse of Peter. The Muratorian Fragment, for 
which Roman origin seems to be ascertained, mentions 
(about 200 A.D.) among the sacred books of the Church 
“apocalepse etiam iohanis et petri” though the author may 
add “quam quidam ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.’”**° 
Other lists such as the Catalogus Claramontanus,'*" here 
may be left aside. But at least it should be mentioned that 
Harnack conjectured influences of pseudo-Peter on the 


Acts of several Gallican martyrs, and additional evidence 
has since been made available.*** 

123. For the Adventus at Sotine see Wilpert, Rdmische Mo- 
saiken, 1, pp. 489 ff., pls. 66-68; Grabar, p. 228; De Waal, “Die 
apokryphen Evangelien in der altchristlichen Kunst,” Résmésche 
Quartalschrift, 1, 1887, p. 190. The “Presentation” refers to 
pseudo-Matthew, chap. 14, as has been pointed out brilliantly by 
Grabar, pp. 216-225; for the connection with the Saeculum Novum 
coinage, see Gagé, “Saeculum Novum,” Transactions of the Inter- 
national Numismatic Congress in London, June 30—July 3, 1936, 
London, 1938, pp. 182 ff., pl. x1v, 4-5, and his study “Le Tem- 
plum Urbis et les origines de ?idée de Renovatio,” Mélanges Franz 
Cumont, Brussels, 1936, pp. 170 ff. The concept of the Presentation 
is clearly that of the occursus domini; cf. supra, note 73, for the 
liturgy of that feast. 

124. De Waal, of. cit., pp. 173 ff., 272 ff., 391 ff. 

125. Sozomenos, Hist. eccl., vil, chap. 19; Migne, Pat. Gr., 
Lxvil, col. 1478. 

126. The most convenient edition with facsimile is found in 
DACL, 1935, cols. 543 ff., “Muratorianum.” 

127. Zahn, op. cit., 1, p. 159. 

128. Harnack, Die Petrusapokalypse in der alten abendlandi- 
schen Kirche (Texte und Untersuchungen etc., X11, 1), 1895, 
pp. 71~-73, refers to the Acts of Felix of Valence, Fortunatus, and 
Achilles, of Ferreolus and Ferrutio, of Dorothea and Theophilus. 
This conjecture compares favorably with the surmise that the artist 
of the Sabina doors depended on the Italo-Gallic School. Harnack’s 
suggestion since has been supported by a manuscript in Epinal in 
which pseudo-Peter is quoted (“. . . ut apud Danielem et apud 
Petrum in Apocalypsi eius scriptum est”); cf. M. R. James, in 
Journal of Theological Studies, X11, 1911, ‘p. 383, who (pp. 380 
ff.) discusses also possible influences of Peter on the Shepherd of 


Hermas. 


It now is fairly easy to integrate those concepts into the 
scene of the Sabina panel. The relief undoubtedly refers to 
the Second Advent of Christ, a topic rare in later but popu- 
lar in Early Christian art.**® The Lord Himself appears in 
the glory, still above the heavens; but His forerunner, the 
“luminous cross,” which at the Second Advent takes the 
place of St. John announcing the agnus Dei of the First Ad- 
vent, has already reached the space between heaven and 
earth. The globe of light surrounding the otaupdc 
QwTocidnc is a well known feature; it matches the descrip- 
tion offered by Paulinus of Nola:'*° 


Crucem corona lucido cingit globo . . . 
Crux cingitur orbe coronae. . . 


That the cross dives headlong from heaven to earth is like- 
wise nothing that should baffle us. We need recall only the 
numerous representations of angels diving headlong from 
above to below. The cross here takes their place. Perhaps 
we should also take into account the cross of St. Peter which 
stands upside down, a feature which may, or may not, be 
considered an additional allusion to Peter or to Rome, 
though without influencing the general content of the 
tablet. 

As yet undiscussed is the group in the lower part of the 
panel. We may call the three figures Peter, Paul, and 
Mary. They represent, as it were, those “that are alive, 
that are left,” and who come to meet in mid-air the cross 
and therewith the Lord who is to follow behind His ban- 
ner. It is as though they say “”“Epxou,” “Come,” as “the 
Spirit and the bride and he that heareth say, Come” ( Apoc. 
XXII, 17). Or, the scene may interpret St. Paul’s message 


129. Grabar, pp. 249 ff. Christ with the Apostles and two angels 
blowing the trumpets (in the St. Gall cod. 51) may likewise refer 
to the Second Coming; cf. E. Kantorowicz, “Ivories and Litanies,” 
pl. zob. In the West, in later centuries, it is preferably the 4dven- 
tus in nubibus which we find depicted, e.g., in the various Beatus 
manuscripts; cf. W. Neuss, Die A pokalypse des heiligen Johannes 
in der altspanischen und altchristlichen Bibelillustration, Minster, 
1931, I, pls. 28-42, figs. 45-62 ; see also Georgiana Goddard King, 
in Art Studies, Vi11, 1930, p. 22, and fig. 7. An Ascension, or Resur- 
rection, in accordance with the Gospel of Peter, i.e., with the 
cross following behind the Lord, does not seem to exist. Hubert 
Schrade, Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst, 1, Die Auferstehung 
Christi, Berlin and Leipzig, 1932, pp. 7 f., mentions, it is true, the 
Gospel of Peter but no pictorial evidence; see also Schrade’s “Zur 
Ikonographie der Himmelfahrt,” Vortraége der Bibliothek War- 
burg 1928-29, Leipzig and Berlin, 1930, pp. 74 ff., 182. Délger, 
Sol Salutis, p. 212, believes that the Ascension in the door of 
Santa Sabina betrays the influence of Peter, but his assertion is not 
convincing. 

Subsequently, and after having sent the manuscript of this study 
to the press, I have noticed that Louis Bréhier, La sculpture et les 
arts mineurs byzantins, Paris, 1936, p. 79, note 8, has styled the 
panel La Seconde Venue. He does not substantiate this interpretation 
and maintains that Peter and Paul lift (above the head of Mary) 
“un disque timbré de la croix.” The connection with the other 
panel has not been recognized by Bréhier; cf. supra, note 93. 

130. Ep, xxx, chap. 10, ed. Hartel, 1, p. 286. See, e.g., the cross 
in the apse of S. Apollinare in Classe (Morey, fig. 183). 
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(1 Thess. tv, 15-16; see above, note 106a), to which a 
sentence referring to the cross in accordance with “Peter” 


should be added: 


For the Lord himself shall come down from heaven [pre- 
ceded by the standard of the cross] . . . and the dead who are 
in Christ shall rise first. Then we who are alive, who are left, 
shall be taken up together with them in the clouds to the meet- 
ing with the Lord in the air (ci¢ amavtnotv tod Kupiou cic 
dépa), 


Iconographically, the representation in the door of Santa 
Sabina can be brought into line, without difficulty, with 
other representations of the Second Coming. These have 


been competently discussed by Grabar,*** 


who emphasizes 
at the same time their close relationship with the Last Judg- 
ment. It is true that the cross preceding. the Lord is a sub- 
ject which is found in representations of the Last Judgment 
rather than in those of the Second Coming. But there is no 
doubt that the artist of Santa Sabina intended to represent 
the scene preceding the Judgment, that is the Advent 
proper, a scene which in contradistinction to the terrifying 
grandeur of the public and general judgment is a more in- 
timate, more mysterious and more exclusive scene, as it 
would be a small group of elected only that are worthy to 
come and meet the Lord or His forerunner, the cross. 

The interpretation of the panel as the Second Coming, 
furthermore, is strongly supported by the fact that this 
panel forms the antitype for the Malachi prophecy. The 
Kyrios Pantokrator of the Old Testament is paralleled by 
the King of Glory of the New, and the Adventus of the 
Lord of the Temple corresponds with that of the Lord of 
the Judgment. In either case the Messianic ruler is to come 
“suddenly,” “like the lightening” (c&eovnc, Wonee 
aotpany), while both are supposed to act, after their 
epiphany, as judges. In the first case, the praecursor of the 
Kyrios is the Angel of the Covenant, in the second it is the 
cross. Also, the cross is striving upward in the first panel 
and downward in the second. Finally the acclaiming groups 
in the first panel find a parallel in the expectant group of 
the second. And the dittochaeic composition suggests any- 
how that an Adventus of the Old Testament should corre- 
spond with one of the New and that the prophecy of the 
First Covenant should find its last fulfilment in the events 
of the Second. 

As the contrast, or parallelism, of the two scenes seems 
to be unique in works of art, the question must be raised 
whether it was the artist himself who contrived the antith- 
esis of Malachi’s prophecy and the Lord’s promise of a 
second return. It is most unlikely that this composition 
should have been the artist’s personal invention; and, in 
fact, it is not difficult to discover his sources. It seems to the 
present writer that in the discussion of the dittochaeic com- 


131. Grabar, pp. 228, 249 ff. 


positions one important source has been neglected, the Lec- 
tionaries, or rather the Lessons. It is to be remembered 
that the Lessons, in early times, were tripartite, that is, they 
were taken not only from the Epistles and Gospels but also 
from the Old Testament, especially from the Prophets. If 
we now check the oldest Lectionary of the Western Church 
that has been preserved completely, namely the Liber comi- 
cus of Silos (ca. 657—667 A.p.), we there find for the fourth 
Sunday of Advent the following Lessons:** 


LECTIO LIBRI MALAZIE PROPHETE [Mal. m, 1-4]: 


Haec dicit dominus. Ecce ego mittam angelum meum etc. 


EPISTOLA PAULI APOSTOLI AD TESALONICENSES 
PRIMA [1 Thess. v, 14-23]: 
Fratres rogo vos — in adventum domini nostri ihesu xpi ser- 
betur. 


LECTIO SANCTI EUANGELI SECUNDUM MARCUM 
[ Mark 1, 1-8]: 
Initium euangelii ihesu xpi filii dei, sicut scriptum est in esaya 


propheta, Ecce mitto angelum meum ante faciem tuam — 
ille vero baptizabit vos in spiritu sancto. 


We may add the last Lesson of the third Sunday of Advent, 
that is the one preceding in the Liber comicus those quoted 
above, namely: 


LECT! SANCTI EUANGELIL SECUNDUM MaA- 
THEUM [Matt. xx1, 1-9]: 
(The description of the Entry in Jerusalem on Palm Sun- 
day, ending with the verse: “Benedictus qui venit in nomine 
domini’’). 


Allowing for the fact that Lesson 1 Thess. v, 14-23, is 
prescribed in the Liber comicus, and not Iv, 15—16, which 
the artist seems to have had in mind, we find here the whole 
complex of 4dventus quotations which we have been deal- 
ing with in these pages: the Entry, the Malachi prophecy, 
the eschatological Second Coming, and the reference to 
John the Baptist and Forerunner. Nearest to the Mozarabic 
Lectionary is the Missal of Bobbio, as might have been ex- 
pected.*** Here we find for the first Sunday of Advent the 
Lessons Malachi 1m, 1-6, James v, 7—12, 19—20 (refer- 
ring to the Second Coming), and Matthew x1, 2-15 (re- 
ferring to the Forerunner), that is a selection similar to 
that of the Liber comicus. And as an Advent Lesson we 
find at least the Malachi verses also in the Lectionary of 
Luxueil.*** Briefly, the Lectionaries, just as the panels of 
Santa Sabina, contrast Malachi’s prophecy with the prom- 
ise of the Lord’s Second Coming, or rather they present a 
synopsis of the various Advents. 

The Lectionaries thus make it obvious whence the artist 


132. G. Morin, Anecdota Maredsolana, 1, Maredsou, 1893, pp. 
7 ff. 

133. Migne, Pat. Lat., Lxxul, cols. 457 ff.; cf. Edmund Bishop, 
Liturgica historica, Oxford, 1918, pp. 178 ff., on the Missal. 

134. Migne, Pat. Lat., Lxxt1, cols. 171 ff. (“In Vigiliis Natalis 
Domini”). Cf. supra, note 73. 
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may have borrowed his inspiration. The origin of the vari- 
ous systems of pericopes admittedly is obscure; it is not our 
intention to intrude into this jungle. However, there is no 
reason to object to the relevance of the Lessons in connec- 
tion with the Sabina doors on the grounds that our Lec- 
tionaries do not go as far back as the early fifth century. 
Advent was celebrated in Rome by that time,**’ and the 
Lessons existed even though there may not have been Lec- 
tionaries. It here may suffice to adduce Cyril’s Katechesis 
on the Second Coming of Christ.*** Cyril begins his discus- 
sion by pointing out that every event in the life of the Lord 
seems to have happened twice and to have a parallel. When 
referring to the Adventus, Cyril compares the Entry into 
Jerusalem, when Jesus appeared as the Lord of the Tem- 
ple, to the Second Coming, when he shall appear as the 
Lord of the Judgment. That is, he makes the “historical” 
Adventus become transparent against the background of 
the “eschatological” Adventus, and vice versa, just as in the 
Didache (chap. 10) the hope for the Second Coming is 
combined with the Palm Sunday acclaim: “Let Grace 
come and let this world pass away. Hosanna to the son of 
David!” Cyril brings these two Advents into relationship 
with Malachi, in whose prophecy they both are fore- 
shadowed. The Kyrios Pantokrator first is to come as the 
Lord of the Temple (Mal. mm, 1-4) and he then is to per- 
form the function of Lord of the Judgment as indicated in 
verse 111, 5: “And I will come to you in judgment. . . .” 
In Cyril’s Katechesis we thus find identically the same con- 
trast by parallelism which is produced by the later Lection- 
aries, and this antithesis, which was doubtless popular, as 
St. Augustine likewise refers to it in the City of God,'*" had 


135. The Roman celebration of Advent seems to go back to ca. 
430 A.D, cf. DACL, 1, cols. 2249 f., 3224. The oldest Roman 
Lectionary, now dated ca. 645, contains the following Lessons for 
the 4th, 3rd, and 2nd Sundays of Advent: Matt. xx1, 1-9 (Entry 
into Jerusalem) ; Luke xx1, 25-33 (Second Coming) ; Matt. x1, 
2-10 (Ecce mitto). In essence, these pericopes deal with the same 
ideas as those found in the Liber comicus (cf. supra, note 132); 
see Klauser, Das rémische Capitulare Evangeliorum, 1, p. 42; cf. 
pp. 89, 127, 167 f., 182 f. The Adventus idea in the liturgy de- 
serves a special study. Some material, especially with reference to 
the Breviary, has been offered, however, by Ildefons Herwegen, 
“Das Kénigtum Christi in der Liturgie,” Ehrengabe deutscher 
Wissenschaft dargeboten von katholischen Gelehrten: Festschrift 
Prinz Johann Georg Herzog zu Sachsen, Freiburg, 1920, pp. 147- 
168. 

136. Migne, Pat. Gr., Xxx111, cols. 899 f. 

137. De civ., xvitt, chap. 35; he first quotes the verses Malachi 
III, 1-2, and then goes on to say: “Hoc loco et primum et secundum 
Christi praenuntiavit adventum; primum scilicet, de quo ait Et 
subito veniet in templum suum; id est in carnem suam. . ., se- 
cundum vero ubi ait Ecce venit, dicit Dominus exercituum . . ., 
significavit utique etiam Judaeos secundum scripturas, quas legant, 
Christum quaerere et velle.” See also De civ., xx, chap. 25. The two 
Advents are mentioned also by St. Jerome, Ep., Ccxx1, chap. 11, 
Migne, Pat. Lat., xx11, col. 1036, who refers to 1 Thess. 1v, 14 ff., 
and says: “Duos autem esse adventus Domini Salvatoris . an 
primum in humilitate venerit, et postea sit venturus in gloria.” 
See Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 1V, chap. 33, 1, ed. A. Stieren, 


been put into words at least some sixty years before the art- 
ist in Rome set to work and carved the two scenes in the 
doors of Santa Sabina. 

Everything now falls into its place. Cyril of Jerusalem 
and the Lectionaries support, in an unambiguous way, the 
interpretation of the Sabina panels which here has been ad- 
vanced. There can be no doubt that the two “enigmatic” 
reliefs represent the two Advents, that of the Kyrios Pan- 
tokrator at the door of his temple and that of the Lord be- 
fore the Day of Judgment. 


4. EPILOGUE 


Palm Sunday and Second Coming, “historical” and 
“eschatological” Adventus, those are two themes which 
should be clearly distinguished from one another. Yet, it is 
in the nature of things, and of mediaeval thinking in par- 
ticular, that occasionally the one concept would supersede 
or even take the place of the other.*** More rarely it seems 
that the two forms of the 4dventus were blended. How- 
ever, there isa very well known, if strange, evidence for the 
linking of the two Advents which requires discussion here. 

A peculiar, in fact unique, Palm Sunday performance 
took place in Russia during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.*** Although originally common to several of the 
greater Russian cities such as Novgorod, Kazan, Astra- 
khan, and others, the great pageantry eventually was re- 
stricted to the imperial residence, Moscow. In Moscow, 
there moved on Palm Sunday a solemn and magnificent 
procession from the Uspenskij Cathedrai to the Jerusalem 
Church. The ceremony began with the recital of St. Mat- 
thew’s narration of the Lord’s Entry into Jerusalem. The 
patriarch himself, who on this occasion took the place of 
Christ, recited the words of the Lord, saying, “Go into the 
place over against you, and straightway ye shall find an ass 
tied, and a colt with her: loose them, and bring them unto 
me.” Thereupon two clerics would go and bring an ass 
which was mounted by the patriarch to carry him to the 
“Jerusalem” Church. This clearly is the staging of the 
“historical” Entry of Christ. But the “eschatological” idea 
was likewise represented. For after the patriarch had been 
seated on the ass, the Tsar, trimmed with all the insignia 
and symbols of his imperial power, took the ass by the bridle 
with his “sceptre-glorious” hands and walked as the cursor 
of “Christ” before the mount of the patriarch until they 


Leipzig, 1853, p. 666. The “dittochaeic” concept of the two 
Advents is found also in a Romanos hymn; cf. T. M. Wehofer, 
“Untersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft des 
Herrn,” Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, CLIV, 1906, Abh. 
Pp 47 110. 

138. Cf. supra, p. 221. 

139. For the following see Georg Ostrogorsky, “Zum Strat- 
ordienst des Herrschers in der Byzantinisch-Slavischen Welt,” Semi- 
narium K ondakovianum, Vi1, 1935, pp. 193 ff., an excellent study 
to which the present writer owes the material here adduced. 
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reached “Jerusalem.” It is true, the Tsar led the ass in a 
very indirect and symbolic way. The rein was very long, 
and the Tsar’s “sceptre-glorious” hand supported by two 
high courtiers, merely touched its end, while the middle of 
the long rein was held by the Tsarevitch or else by the most 
dignified boyar of the empire. Moreover, the ass’s bridle 
proper was held by one of the men of the patriarch. Hence, 
the Tsar’s service as cursor was, emphatically, a symbolic 
act. Nevertheless the Tsar led the ass of the patriarch — as 
the Angel leads the mount of Christ (cf. Fig. 30). 

Whence did this Moscovite ritual stem? We should 
expect from Byzantium, but this is not so. The Byzantine 
emperor was very careful to stay at home on Palm Sun- 
day. It was an impossible idea for a Byzantine emperor to 
walk, to say nothing about leading the mount by the bridle, 
while his patriarch was riding. The Byzantine emperor, 
therefore, for all his liking to celebrate publicly the great 
festivals of the Church, stayed at home on Palm Sunday. He 
celebrated the day with a great procession, Peripatos, within 
the palace where he himself would stage the Lord’s Entry 
into Jerusalem after his own imperial fashion. 

Whence then did Moscow borrow the ritual? As far as 
the réle of the patriarch is concerned the rite of Jerusalem 
was authoritative. “Sic deducetur episcopus in eo typo quo 
tunc Dominus deductus est” writes the Aquitanian Pilgrim 
in the fourth century as she describes how the bishop 
walked in procession on Palm Sunday; and the bishop’s rid- 
ing on the back of an ass was likewise a custom of that patri- 
archate, though a later one, reflecting the well known 
Syrio-Palestinian stagelike realism.**° 

However, the imperial duty of leading the mount of the 
patriarch on Palm Sunday is a feature exclusively Russian 
and its source has been made perfectly evident by Georg 
Ostrogorsky whose excellent study is merely paraphrased 
in the present pages. The source may truly be called 
“troubled.” It is the forgery of an interpolation inserted 
in a forged document. The forged document is the Dona- 
tion of Constantine. The interpolation is the famous sen- 
tence referring to the offictum stratoris of the emperor 
which probably was later inserted into the passage referring 
to the fry gium, the later tiara. This is the text:*** 


140. For the Aquitanian Pilgrim see L. Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, sth edition, 1931, pp. 505 ff., and for the later usages at 
Jerusalem, Ostrogorsky, of. cit., p. 198. For the spreading of the 
Paim Sunday procession in the West, see Adolf Franz, Die kirch- 
lichen Benediktionen im Mittelalter, Freiburg, 1909, 1, pp. 470 ff. 
The Western rite of the Palmesel procession is of a later date (first 
evidence is 973 A.D.) and has little to do with the Russian per- 
formance. The “Feast of the Ass” on New Year’s Day is certainly 
connected with “Advent” or “Epiphany” (cf. Zech. 1x, 9). But 
it is beyond the scope of this study to deal with these subjects. Cf. 
Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church, 1, Oxford, 1933, 
pp. 94 ff. 

141. The study of Robert Holtzmann, Der Kaiser als Marschall 
des Papstes (Schriften der Strassburger Wissenschaftlichen Gesell- 
schaft in Heidelberg, New Ser., vii1), 1928, is fundamental for 


BULLETIN 


With our own hands we have placed on his most holy head 
the frygium, which by its white splendour indicates the splen- 
did resurrection of the Lord; and for the deference of the 
blessed Peter we held the bridle of his horse, rendering to him 
the service of equerry, and ordered that all his successor pontiffs, 
and they alone, shall wear the very same frygium in proces- 
sions. In imitation of our empire. . . . 


By misinterpreting the sentence in which the frygium and 
its being worn at processions are discussed, and by linking 
it with the clause in which the o ffictum stratoris is treated, 
the Metropolitan Makarij of Moscow produced, in 1550, 
the following version: 


Also we order that this rite and custom (of leading the horse 
by the bridle) shall be rendered at processions, in imitation of 
our emperorship, to all the pontiffs after him (i.e., Pope Syl- 
vester). 


Whether this was a deliberate misinterpretation or a mis- 
take must be left undecided. However, what was good for 
Constantine and the Roman patriarch was good also for the 
Russian emperor, successor of Constantine, and the patri- 
arch of the Third Rome. Thus, the source of the Russian 
ceremony is, as it were, a forgery “raised to the third 
power.” Yet, the misinterpretation led, eventually, to that 
queer blending of the “historical” with the “eschatological” 
A dventus which we found in the Russian rite.*** 

But what are the implications of the imperial o ffiicitum 
stratoris as recorded in the “original” Comnstitutum Con- 
stantini? It is obvious that by the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, when the forged document was drafted, the 4dven- 
tus and its symbolism had entered into a new phase. The 
ritual of the solemn receptions originated as an honor ren- 
dered to the gods at their epiphany. Then, when the Hel- 
lenistic rulers were placed among the deities of the state, 
these kings at their “Epiphanies” were received with the 
same divine honors. The Roman emperors in turn, when 
celebrating their “Messianic” Adventus as redeemers of 
the world, followed the model of the Hellenistic kings; and 
so did the writer of the Fourth Gospel when using, in con- 
nection with the Lord’s Entry into Jerusalem, the legal or 
constitutional term Hypantesis. The model of Christ’s En- 
try finally moulded the ceremonial of the reception of 
Christian emperors and mediaeval kings whose Messianic- 
eschatological nature and mission were visibly and audibly 
stressed on that occasion. On the other hand, the imperial 
Roman solemnity, as it was owed also to the high officials of 
the state at their Adventus, influenced the receptions of 
bishops and patriarchs. By the middle of the eighth century 


the offictum stratoris, The theory according to which the sentence 
referring to the officium stratoris is an interpolation (Holtzmann, 
pp. 24 f.), seems to be the one generally accepted. The manuscript 
transmission does not suggest an interpolation, and the present 
writer accepts this theory somewhat reluctantly. 

142. Ostrogorsky, pp. 200 ff. 
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the pope, too, fell in. Emperor-like receptions had been 
granted to him long before.*** Now, however, he claimed 
an extraordinary, an extravagant honor, such as never be- 
fore had been demanded by, or had been offered to, a hu- 
man being: the world-ruling emperor, himself a Messianic- 
eschatological figure, was to act as the pontiff’s cursor and 
to lead the horse by the bridle when the pope rode in tri- 
umph or made his epiphany at an Adventus (Fig. 45).*** 

Often it has been emphasized that the Donation of Con- 
stantine was the vehicle by means of which the papacy 
eventually secured a position not to be matched by any 
spiritual or any temporal dignitary on earth. Surely, the 
sight of the emperor serving as equerry to the pope could 
not possibly be surpassed or outdone by any prerogative or 
privilege of any terrestrial power. In this respect, the docu- 
ment indeed reflects the notorious papal ambition of gain- 
ing the absolute power within the Church and over the 
secular state. But there is a way other than the traditional 
ecclesiastico-political of approaching the problem, and to 
this other aspect our attention is called by the “eschatologi- 
cal” character of the papal Triumph and Advent. 

Almost never with regard to the early Middle Ages, 
and rarely otherwise, has the question been raised, What is 
the position of the pope within Christian eschatological 
thinking? Has he at all an individual eschatological stand- 
ing or a Messianic function comparable with that of the em- 
peror, the classical exponent of these speculations? The 
answer to these questions, it seems, has to be in the negative 
in view of the early Middle Ages and in the affirmative as 
far as the later periods are concerned. It is far beyond the 
scope of this study even to intimate an outline of the growth 
of papal Messiahship because such an endeavor would call 


143. Cf. supra, note 65. 

144. Holtzmann, of. cit., does not clearly distinguish between 
Triumphus and Adventus, that is the two occasions on which the 
pope is offered the equerry service of emperors, kings and princes. 
However, pp. 40 ff., he briefly indicates the connection with pre- 
Christian usages and images, though without recognizing the Epiph- 
any or Adventus character of the ceremony, of which Luther still 
seems to have been aware; see his Passional Christi und Antichristi, 
1521, in the Weimar Luther edition, 1x, 1893, p. 709, and pls. 17, 
18, where he sets the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem against the 
Pope on horseback: “Der Bapst magk gleych wie der Keysser reyt- 
ten, und der keysser ist seyn thrabant.” Cf. Fig. 45, after Wilpert, 
Rémische Mosaiken, pl. 269, one of the rare representations of the 
officium stratoris (13th century; Rome, SS. Quattro Coronati). 


for an account of all the papal efforts to secure for the Ro- 
man pontiff the Messianic-eschatological functions re- 
served by tradition to the Roman emperor. It would re- 
quire a survey of the struggle between Papacy and Empire 
under these aspects, of the papal revolution, of the crusades, 
and of the various claims of the pope to represent the verus 
imperator of this world and to appear, also in imagery, in 
the Majestas reserved to the emperor and Christ.**° 

One step, and perhaps the one most important, in this 
direction certainly is marked by the Constitutum Constan- 
tint and, in it, by the passage referring to the offictum 
stratoris of Caesar. The “eschatological” conductus at the 
hands of a Victory or an Angel had been a symbolic pre- 
rogative of both the emperor on earth and the emperor in 
heaven. Now the pope insists upon being conducted by the 
“Messianic” emperor himself. ‘The space beyond time opens 
its gate to the pope. He enters through it by the end of the 
thirteenth century. In Gothic and Renaissance imagery, at 
long last, the papel tiara, replacing the imperial crown of 
the Romanesque age, would adorn the King of Glory; it is 
seen even on the inclined head of a Volto santo. From the 
whirlpools of the Spiritualist Movement there arose the vi- 
sion of a Messianic Papa Angelicus, a papal antitype of the 
Messiah-emperor to come before the end; and simultane- 
ously there emerged — an inevitable correlate — the vision 
of the Papa Antichristus.’** The papacy, therewith, pro- 
jected plainly into the Messianic-apocalyptic space, and one 
may meditate on whether “the white horse which is the 
Church”’*** had been marshalled thither by the angel in- 
visibly holding the bridle or by the emperor of this world 
visibly performing the o ffictum stratoris. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


145. The earliest representations of the pope enthroned origi- 
nated in the twelfth, or perhaps late eleventh, century; cf. Gerd 
Ladner, “I mosaici e gli affreschi ecclesiastico-politici nell’ antico 
Palazzo Lateranense,” Rivista di archeologia cristiana, X11, 1935, 
pp. 265-292. For Urban II in the Majestas, see also Bordona, 
Spanish Illuminations, 1, fig. 76. 

146. The problem has been recognized and discussed with re- 
gard to the later Middle Ages by Friedrich Baethgen, “Der Engel- 
papst,” Schriften der K énigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, X, 1933, 
pp. 75-119. See also Ernst Benz, Ecclesia spiritualis, Stuttgart, 
1934, Pp. 366 ff. 

147. Cf. supra, note 66. 
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THE RELIGIOUS MEANING OF 
THE RUTHWELL CROSS 


MEYER SCHAPIRO 


I 


N the most thorough study that has been made of the 
Ruthwell Cross (Fig. 1), the late Baldwin Brown 
came to the conclusion that this imposing work of the 
seventh century was erected to symbolize the triumph of 
the cross.’ His interpretation is supported by the Anglo- 
Saxon verses inscribed on its side in runic characters, a poem 
of the Dream of the Rood, in which the cross of Christ, 
speaking in the first person, recounts in passionate language 
its own experience and testimony of the Crucifixion: 


Then the young hero, that was God almighty, stripped himself, 

Strong and steadfast; bold in the sight of many 

He mounted the high cross, that he might redeem mankind. 

I trembled when he clasped me; yet I durst not bow to the 
ground 

Or fall to the lap of earth, for 1 must needs stand fast... . .” 


Yet when we turn from these lines to the sculptured 


‘images beside them, we find little that pertains directly to 


the poem. The Crucifixion is indeed there, but is relegated 
to the lowest panel on the back of the Cross (Fig. 2); and 
the subjects above it and in front hardly bear out Brown’s 
interpretation. The dominant theme is the figure of Christ 
standing on the heads of two beasts. Above Him is John the 
Baptist with the Lamb of God in his hands; below are the 
hermit saints, Paul and Anthony, dividing the loaf of bread 
brought by the raven (Fig. 9). On the back, the central 
panel shows Mary Magdalen drying the feet of Christ with 
her hair (Fig. 10). The other subjects (Fig. 1) from the 
life of the Savior — the Annunciation, the Visitation, the 
Flight into Egypt, and Christ Healing the Blind Man — 
are not arranged in a narrative sense or tied together by 
any thought concerning the Crucifixion. The Passion of 
Christ, the incidents preceding and following the Cruci- 


1. G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, v, London, 
1921, Pp. 314. 

2. The inscription is only of verses 39-49a, 56b-65a, of the 
poem, which is preserved im toto in the Vercelli codex. For the 
original text, the runic forms, and the historical significance of the 
poem, see A. Blyth Webster, in Brown, of. cit., v, pp. 203 ff. My 
translation of lines 39—43 is taken from Webster’s with some slight 
changes (ibid., pp. 219, 220). 


fixion, are absent. If these images were designed to cele- 
brate the cross, their choice and grouping are unique in 
mediaeval art. 

The writers on the Ruthwell Cross have said little, if 
anything, about the integration of the religious themes of 
the carvings. Each of these has been studied in itself, iden- 
tified, classified, and compared with other versions; but no 
one has inquired into the particular combination: why, for 
example, Christ with the beasts is linked with Sts. Paul and 
Anthony, and why the unusual subject of Mary Magdalen 
at the feet of Christ enjoys so prominent a place on the back 
of the Cross. If the unordered elements of a short narrative 
cycle of the life of Christ may be disengaged from the ten 
panels of the shaft, it is unclear why the Flight into Egypt 
has been chosen, but not the Baptism or the Adoration of 
the Magi or the Entry into Jerusalem, which are surely 
more important for cult. And why is the Healing of the 
Blind Man selected from among all the miracles of 
Christ? I have found no Early Christian work which might 
have served as the model for this general choice.* 

If there was indeed the intention to represent the life of 
Christ by several momentous scenes of the Gospels, it must 
also be assumed that a second and parallel aim determined 
the selection of the other and more prominent subjects. The 
key to these will be found, I believe, in the sculpture of 
Christ and the beasts (Fig. 3). Its large size is already a 
judgment of its place in the total scheme and compels us to 
see the smaller surrounding panels in relation to it. 

This dominating figure of Christ has always been re- 
garded as an illustration of Psalm xc1, 13: “Thou shalt 
walk upon the asp and the basilisk: and thou shalt trample 


under foot the lion and the dragon.” (“Super aspidem et 


3. In a Greek-Latin Gospel manuscript of the ninth or tenth 
century in St. Gall (Stiftsbibliothek 48), there are inscriptions for 
unexecuted paintings after a Greek model, of which those before 
Matthew indicate some resemblance to the Gospel series on the Ruth- 
well Cross: Mary Magdalen and Christ, the Visitation, the Flight 
into Egypt, the Nativity, the Healing of the Blind and the Cruci- 
fixion are included. But there are other subjects not found on the 
Cross and the relationship is vague. For this manuscript, see S. Beis- 
sel, Geschichte der Evangelienbiicher, Freiburg i. Br., 1907, pp. 
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Fic. 3. On Left, Ruthwell Cross, Detail: Christ Standing on the Beasts. On the Right, Bew- 
castle Cross, Detail: Christ Standing on the Beasts 
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Fic. 5. Boulogne-sur-Mer, Bibl. Municipale, Ms. 20, Fol. 1o1r, Psalter from St. 
Bertin, 989-1008: Temptation of Christ 


Fic. 4. Rome, Bibl. Vaticana, Regina Latin Ms. 
12, Fol. 98r, Psalter from Bury St. Edmunds, 
XIth Century: Christ Standing on the Beasts 
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THE RELIGIOUS MEANING OF THE RUTHWELL CROSS 


basiliscum ambulabis, et conculcabis leonem et draconem.” 
Vulgate, Psalm xc, 13).* As such it is an emblem of 
Christ’s power over evil and is often represented in English 
manuscripts of the early Middle Ages (Fig. 4). Its fre- 
quency in the North has to do perhaps with the primitive 
taste of the Anglo-Saxon tribes for imagery of heroic com- 
bats with wild beasts and monsters, as in Beowulf and the 
pagan legends. 

But the inscription around the sculpture belongs to an- 
other world: IHS XPS: JUDEX AEQUITATIS: 
BESTIAE ET DRACONES COGNOVERUNT IN 
DESERTO SALVATOREM MUNDI (Jesus Christ: 
the judge of righteousness: the beasts and dragons recog- 
nized in the desert the savior of the world). Unlike the 
verse in the ninety-first Psalm, there is no suggestion here 
of violent domination. 

What is the source of this inscription? 

I have found no passage precisely like it in the Bible. 
The initial words JUDEX AEQUITATIS are a fre- 
quent attribute of God in the Psalms (“‘judicas populos in 
aequitate”” — Psalm LxvI, 5; cf. also rx, 9; XCVv, 10, 13; 
XCIx, 9), and the rest is undoubtedly an interpretation of 
Mark 1, 13 — “And Christ was in the desert forty days 
and forty nights and was tempted by Satan; and he was 
with the beasts and the angels ministered to him.” (“Et erat 
in deserto quadraginta diebus et quadraginta noctibus, et 
tentatus a Satana; eratque cum bestiis, et angeli ministra- 
bant illi.””) 

The sculpture represents then Christ with the beasts in 
the desert, according to Mark, although the pattern of the 
image is the familiar type of Christ treading on the lion and 
the dragon. The assimilation is not surprising, since there 
is an exegetical link between the two subjects. The motif 
of Christ in the desert belongs to the Temptation, which al- 
ready in the Gospels is connected with Psalm xcrz. In the 
accounts of the episode in Matthew (1v, 6) and Luke (rv, 
10, 11), the devil, in urging Christ to cast himself down 
from the pinnacle of the temple, quotes Psalm xct, 11, 12: 
“For it is written, He shall give his angels charge concern- 
ing thee: and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at 
any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.” Jesus will not 
tempt the Lord, and the commentators celebrate His victory 
over the devil by quoting the next verse of Psalm xct, in 
which the feet of Christ trample on the monsters and wild 
beasts that symbolize the demon.° This passage is implicit 
for the commentators in the Gospel story and completes the 
episode of the Temptation; it reveals the deceit of the devil, 


4. For the most recent discussion of this subject on the Cross, see 
F. Saxl and R. Wittkower, Guide to an Exhibition of English Art 
and the Mediterranean, London, 1942, pp. 20, 21. Dr. Saxl has in 
press an article on the sources of the Ruthwell Cross. 

5. See Jerome’s Tractatus in Marcum, 1:13, in Sancti Hieronymi 
presbyteri tractatus sive homiliae in psalmos, in Marci evangelium 
aliaque varia argumenta, ed. D, Germanus Morin, Anecdota Mared- 
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who, in quoting scripture leaves out, like the heretics, the 
essential concluding lines that betray him.*® In a number of 
mediaeval psalters Psalm xct is illustrated by a scene of the 
Temptation (Fig. 5),’ and in one of them, a manuscript of 
the Carolingian period in Stuttgart, both the Temptation 
and the figure of a militant Christ on the beasts are repre- 
sented on the same page of this text.® 

On the Ruthwell Cross this connection has another sense, 
as appears already from the inscription; it is not the power 
over evil that matters here so much as the fact that the ani- 
mals in the desert acknowledge the divinity of Christ. That 
the sculptor had this in mind is evident from the way in 
which he has changed the traditional type of Christ over the 
beasts in adapting it to his peculiar text. In Ruthwell, 
Christ bears no cross, nor does he transfix the animals with 
a spear, and the attitude of the two creatures is not that of 
enemies which are being trodden underfoot and crushed, 
with inclined heads and twisted resisting bodies that convey 
the full malignity of the monsters; but the two beasts are 
reduced to identical anonymous heads, raised toward Christ, 
and with paws lifted in a gesture of adoration or acknowl- 
edgment, as implied in the adjoining inscription. They are 
more like the harmless ox and ass who recognize the in- 
fant Jesus in the Nativity, or the lions who lick the feet of 
Daniel, or the Symbols of the Evangelists turned toward 
the central figure of the Lord in early Western images. 

This motif of Christ with the beasts in the desert is one 
of the rarest in mediaeval art.’° The few examples that I 


solana, 111, pars 11, Maredsoli, 1897, pp. 328 ff.; Bede, Expositio 
in Lucae evangelium, Migne, Patrologia Latina, xcil, col. 369. 
Similarly, the commentators on the Psalms interpret Psalm xcl, 13 
(Vulgate xc, 13) with reference to the Temptation of Christ. For 
the Greek examples, cf. Eusebius, Commentaria in psalmos, Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, Xxi11, cols. 1153-1156 (also 1143, 1144, 1161, 
1162), and his Demonstratio Evangelica, lib. 1x, Pat. Gr., xx, 
cols. 674 ff., and the excerpts from the later Greek writers in Bal- 
thasar Corderius, Expositio patrum Graecorum in psalmos, Ant- 
werp, 1642, Il, pp. 886, 887. For an early Latin example, see 
Jerome, De psalmo XC, loc. cit., p. 118, and ibid., pars Ill, 1903, 
p- 71. 

6. Cf. John Cassian, De incarnatione Christi (Contra Nes- 
torium), lib. vil, 16.2, Pat. Lat., L, cols. 234, 235, and Corpus 
scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, XV1l, p. 372. 

7. The Stuttgart Psalter, the Psalter of St. Bertin (Boulogne, 
Bibl. Mun., Ms. 20), the Chludoff Psalter, Pantocrator 61, Bar- 
berini Gr. 372, the Psalter of 1066 in the British Museum (Add. 
Ms. 19352), the Bristol Psalter (British Museum, Add. Ms. 
40731), Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 8846, etc. 

8. See Ernest T. Dewald, The Stuttgart Psalter, Princeton, 1930, 
pp. 79, 80 (fol. 107v). 

g. For the early types and the variety of renderings, see E. Bald- 
win Smith, Early Christian Iconography and a School of Ivory 
Carvers in Provence, Princeton, 1918, pp. 146 ff., and Heinz Kéhn 
in Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 1, ed. Otto Schmitt, 
Stuttgart, 1937, cols. 1147 ff. 

10. The only reference that I have found to it in the literature is 
an article by Robert Eisler, “Jesus among the Animals by Mo- 
retto da Brescia,” Art in America, XXIII, 1935, pp. 137-140, on a 
painting in the Metropolitan Museum, He knows only one example 
in the Middle Ages, the drawing in Gerona, described below. 
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have been able to find are not equally clear and show dif- 
ferent interpretations of the biblical text. In a drawing of 
the first Temptation, in a psalter of the period around 1000 
from the Abbey of St. Bertin, the tempted Christ stands on 
the lion and the dragon, the latter being adroitly assimilated 
to the tail of the initial Q which frames the scene — the 
first letter of Psalm xcr (Qui habitat. . .) (Fig. 5). In 
appropriating literally the Gospel reference to beasts in the 
‘Temptation, the artist has fused into one image the two tra- 
ditional ways of illustrating this Psalm: by the figure of 
Christ on the beasts and by the Temptation; and in iso- 
lating the lion and the dragon, he has apparently followed 
the commentary on Mark by Jerome, who identifies the 
beasts of the Temptation with the lion and the dragon trod- 
den by the Lord.”* Although it is so much later than the 
Ruthwell Cross, the example is interesting as the product 
of a scriptorium on the English Channel, deeply influ- 
enced by Anglo-Saxon art. 

The same thought appears in Romanesque art in another 
form. On a Spanish stone relief of the twelfth century in 
New York (Fig. 6), Christ stands on a single beast — ap- 
parently a lion — in each of the three Temptations.’* The 
repetition of the theme of Christ on the beast gives to the 
series of episodes a primitive, incantatory character; the nar- 
rative is at once more schematic and yet more complete 
than the usual renderings of the incident. 

On another Spanish tympanum, on the Portal of the 
Goldsmiths in Santiago,"* the beasts are represented by a 
serpent coiled around a tree. Here there is the subtler 
thought, found also in the Biblia Pauperum,"* that Christ’s 
Temptation reenacts the Temptation of Adam and Eve 
and through his victory prepares the redemption of man. 
The desert becomes an ambiguous concept in this work, for 
it is both the fearful wilderness, uninhabited by man, and 
the earthly paradise where the first man lived in harmony 
with the beasts. This double sense confronts us again in an 
Italian drawing of the eleventh century in the Gospels of 
Matilda of Tuscany in the Morgan Library (Fig. 7),*° in 
which the animals seem to be merely the inhabitants of the 


11. Op. cit., p. 328; see note 5 above. 

12. There is a similar conception in the scene of the Baptism on 
the wooden door of S. Maria im Kapitol in Cologne, where Christ 
stands on a dragon; see R. Hamann, Der Holztiir von S. Maria im 
Kapitol, Berlin, 1926, pl. x1x. 

13. See A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pil- 
grimage Roads, Boston, 1923, VI, ills. 678, 679; G. Gaillard, Les 
débuts de la sculpture romane espagnole, Paris, 1938, pls. xCVII- 
XCIX, 

14. See G. Heider, Beitrage zur christlichen Typologie aus Bil- 
derhandschriften des Mittelalters, Vienna, 1861, p. 57. 

15. The drawing precedes the text of Mark but is part of a 
fuller rendering of the Temptation, including the incidents men- 
tioned only in Matthew and Luke. For a description and facsimile 
of the miniatures, see Sir George Warner, Gospels of Matilda, 
Countess of Tuscany 1055-1115, London, 1917. The animals in 
the third scene of Temptation (pl. xv) represent the riches of the 
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desert, a means of rendering the wild setting of the Temp- 
tation in a more concrete form, yet the birds and small 
creatures in the luxuriant shrubbery remind us more of an 
Eden than a desert; they are, in any case, far from the 
symbols of demonic evil discerned by the old commen- 
tators, who assigned a special significance to each of the 
four monsters listed in Psalm xc1. In a Catalonian drawing 
of the same period in Gerona,” illustrating a homily on the 
Temptation, the scene of Christ among the beasts has been 
detached from the encounter with the devil as an inde- 
pendent subject. Here there is no wilderness of bushes, as 
in the Italian miniature, and the animals are grouped 
formally below Christ and the ministering angels, without 
any suggestion of conflict. Finally, and most explicit for 
our problem, there is a Catalonian painting of the later 
fourteenth century, in which the Temptation of Christ, il- 
lustrating Psalm xct, concludes with an image of Christ in 
the desert among the adoring animals (Fig. 8), a peaceful 
congregation quite Franciscan in spirit.** 

It is this conception of the phrase in Mark that the au- 
thors of the Ruthwell Cross had in mind in writing “bestiae 
et dracones cognoverunt in deserto salvatorem mundi.” 
The inscription goes beyond the moral meaning of the 
Temptation into another religious sphere and draws upon 
an old Messianic wish that for centuries nourished the fan- 


world, as feudal property (cattle, horses). These occur often in 
this sense in the Temptation, e.g., Drogo Sacramentary, Winchester 
Psalter (British Museum, Nero C. iv, fol. 18), ete. 

16. Reproduced by W. Neuss, Die altkatalanische Bibelillustra- 
tion, Leipzig, 1922, fig. 160. The text of the manuscript is identi- 
fied in the literature as the Homilies of Bede, but I doubt the cor- 
rectness of this title. The passages available in the photographs of 
the drawings do not agree with the text of the published homilies 
of Bede (see Opera, ed. J. A. Giles, London, 1843-44, v, Homilies, 
and the corrections by Ch. Plummer in the introduction to his fine 
edition of Bede’s Opera historica, Oxford, 1896, 1, p. cliii) ; the 
manuscript is more likely a collection of homilies by various au- 
thors, including Bede. The particular miniature of Christ with the 
beasts is at the head of a homily on the Temptation, beginning with 
the passages Mark 1, 12, 13, which are not quoted in Giles’ edition 
of Bede’s homilies. Where Bede does comment on Mark 1, 13 (see 
Migne, Pat. Lat., xcu1, col. 140), he compares the beasts with the 
bestial manners of men (“bestiales hominum mores”) ; and in quot- 
ing Mark 1, 13 in his commentary on Luke tv, on the Temptation 
(ibid., col. 366), he omits the phrase about the beasts. For a de- 
scription of the manuscript and its miniatures (it is in the Colegiata 
of S. Feliu), see S$. Sanpere i Miquel, La pintura mig-eval catalana, 
1, L’art barbre, Barcelona, n.d., pp. 80-89; J. Sacs, “El llibre de 
los homilies del venerable Beda en Gerona,” Vell y Nou, Vv, 1919 
(not available to me) ; W. Neuss, of. cit., pp. 109 ff., 129 ff.; and 
R. Eisler, loc. cit. The date of the manuscript, to judge by the 
script, may be as late as 1100. 

17. The manuscript (Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 8846 — repro- 
duced by Omont, Psautier du XIII° siécle Bibliothéque nationale, 
Paris, n.d., fig. 99) is an English psalter of the end of the twelfth 
century of which the illustration was not completed until the four- 
teenth. The Catalonian origin of the later paintings was first 
pointed out by Millard Meiss, “Italian Style in Catalonia,” The 
Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, 1v, 1941, pp. 45-88, especially 
Pp. 73-76. 
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Fic. 6. New York, Private Collection, Spanish Tympanum, XIIth Century: Temptation of Christ 


Fic. 7. New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, Ms. 492, Fol. 42v, Gospels of Matilda of Tuscany, XIth century: Tempta- 
tion of Christ 


Fic. 8. Paris, Bibl. Nationale, Latin Ms. 8846, Psalter Miniature, XIVth Century 
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tasy of hermit monks and religious reformers. It is expressed 
in the Apocalypse of Baruch, a Hebrew book contemporary 
with the Gospels: “And wild beasts shall come from the 
forest and minister unto men, and asps and dragons shall 
come forth from their holes to submit themselves to a lit- 
tle child” (Lxx1m, 6).** This Messianic vision of the peace- 
ful kingdom of God, a return to a primitive state of har- 
mony with nature, inspired the legends of wild animals 
adoring the young Jesus during the flight into Egypt in the 
Latin apocryphal Gospel of the pseudo-Matthew, the same 
work that gave to Christian art the motif of the ox and the 
ass at his birth (chap. x1v). Dragons come out of a cave 
where the holy family is resting and adore the infant Jesus 
(chaps. xvii, x1x); later, the lions and leopards worship 
him and accompany the family in the desert (chap. xxxv).”° 
The remoter source of these legends is the eleventh chap- 
ter of Isaiah which concludes the prophecy of the birth 
of Christ from the line of David (“And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the root of Jesse . . .”), with a promise 
of God’s justice, in words like the inscription, “Judex 
aequitatis . . .,” and of the Messianic concord of the ani- 
mal kingdom.”° A passage in another chapter of Isaiah, that 
the ox knows his owner and the ass his master’s crib (1, 3), 
perhaps supplied, directly or indirectly, the “cognoverunt 
salvatorem mundi”; the same verb appears also in the 
pseudo-Matthew as a description of homage and obedi- 
ence.”* 

In Early Christian and mediaeval commentaries on the 
Temptation of Christ, this interpretation is exceptional.” 


18. See Robert H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament, Oxford, 1913, 1, p. 518. The passages in 
Jewish apocryphal literature which pertain to this conception of 
Mark 1, 13 have been listed by R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der 
synoptischen Tradition, 2nd ed., Gottingen, 1931, pp. 271 ff., 301. 

19. See Evangelia apocrypha, ed. C. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 1853, 
pp. 77, 81; M.R. James, The A pocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 
1926, pp. 75, 78. 

20. “Sed judicabit in justitia pauperes, et arguet in aequitate pro 
mansuetis terrae (XI, 4). . . . Habitabit lupus cum agno: et par- 
dus cum haedo accubabit: vitulus et leo . . . (x1, 6)... . Et 
delectabitur infans ab ubere super foramine aspidis . . .” (x1, 8). 

21. “Cognovit bos possessorem suum, et asinus praesepe domini 
sui: Israel autem me non cognovit” (Isaiah 1, 3). Cf. also the Old 
Latin version of Habakkuk (111, 2) : “In medio duorum animalium 
cognosceris,” and the poem sometimes prefaced to the psalter and 
attributed (falsely) to Damasus and Jerome: 


“|. . virtus regit omnia Christi, 


qui varias iunxit uno sub carmine linguas, 
ut pecudes volucresque deum cognoscere possint.” 


(Damasi epigrammata, ed. M. thm, Leipzig, 1895, p. 66, and 
praef., p. xiv). In the pseudo-Matthew (cap. xxxv), Christ says 
to the people: “How much better than you are the beasts which 
know me and are tame, while men know me not... . .” 

22. For a rare example, see the commentary on Mark, falsely 
attributed to Jerome; Migne, Pat. Lat., xxx, col. 595, on Mark 1, 
13 (“and then the beasts will be at peace with us, when in the 
shrine of our souls, we tame the clean and the unclean animals, and 
lie down with the lions, like Daniel”). This comparison with Dan- 
iel reappears in the Biblia Pauperum; cf. Heider, of. cit., p. 115. 


It was undoubtedly more common in the earliest centuries 
of the church, to judge by the references to the Messianic 
kingdom in the writings of that time. Irenaeus in his treatise 
on heresies reports that old men who knew John had heard 
through him the words of Christ that animals shall be peace- 
able and in concord with one another, and subject to man 
with all obedience.** This was perhaps the original sense of 
Mark’s phrase about the sojourn of Christ with the animals, 
and I may venture the theory that it was replaced after the 
establishment of the church as an authoritative, state-sup- 
ported power by the familiar interpretation which affirms 
the triumph of Christ over his enemies and the militant 
strength of the Lord. But a phrase in the prologue placed 
before the Gospel of Mark in numerous manuscripts of the 
Latin Vulgate since’ the sixth century indicates that the an- 
cient meaning was available throughout the Middle Ages. 
The unnamed author of the prologue, in a summary of the 
contents of Mark, after listing the expulsion of Christ to 
the desert, the numbered days of fasting and the temptation 
by the devil, speaks of the “fellowship of the beasts and 
the ministry of the angels” (“‘congregationem bestiarum et 
ministerium angelorum” ).** This phrase could hardly have 
signified the figures of evil; it is the same Messianic sense 
of the “congregatio bestiarum”’ that is clearly illustrated in 
the late Catalonian miniature (Fig. 8). The prologue is 
probably older than Jerome’s translation of the Gospels, 
having been traced in part to a circle of Monarchian her- 
etics in Rome in the later second or early third century 
A.D., a period when Messianic ideas were still alive. But in 
its mediaeval form, including the account of the Tempta- 
tion, the prologue is believed, for reasons of content and 
style, to be the work of a Priscillianist heretic of the fourth 
century, perhaps Instantius.*° As we shall see presently, this 
conception of Christ and the beasts, abandoned by the tri- 
umphant church of the fourth century, which adopted the 


23. Contra haereses, V.33.3, cited by M. R. James, of. cit., p. 36, 
who refers also to similar Messianic statements by Hippolytus and 
Papias (p. 37). 

24. John Wordsworth and Henry J. White, Novum Testamen- 
tum Latine secundum editionem Sancti Hieronymi, Oxford, 1889- 
98, p. 172. For a list of early manuscripts containing this preface, 
see S. Berger, “Les préfaces jointes aux livres de la Bible dans les 
manuscrits de la Vulgate,” Mémoires présentés a PAcadémie des 
inscriptions et belles-lettres, Ser. 1, X1, 2, 1904. 

25. For the attribution of the whole prologue to the Monar- 
chians, see Peter Corssen, Monarchianische Prologe zu den vier 
Evangelien, Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Literatur, ed. O. von Gebhardt and A. Harnack, Xv, 1, 
Berlin, 1897, p. 63. For the Priscillianist origin, see Dom John 
Chapman, Notes on the Early History of the Vulgate Gospels, Ox- 
ford, 1908, pp. 238 ff. For the relations of the older Monarchian 
and the Priscillianist layers in the prologue, see Dom Donatien de 
Bruyne, “Les plus anciens prologues latins des évangiles,” Revue 
Bénédictine, XL, 1928, pp. 193-214, a reference which I owe to the 
kindness of Dom Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B. The Spanish source 
of the Priscillianist text may account for the relative frequency of 
our motif in Spanish art. 
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interpretation offered by Eusebius, the panegyrist and his- 
torian of Constantine, survived through the Middle Ages 
among the hermit monks and the independent religious 
spirits, like St. Francis, who were possessed by a more 
spontaneous and lyrical Christianity and took as their model 
the Christ of the desert or the open country and the streets. 


II 


This interpretation of the relief of Christ and the beasts 
permits us to understand the choice of the surrounding 
subjects. 

The figure of Saint John the Baptist above is a prototype 
of Christian asceticism, the man who lived in the wilder- 
ness on locusts and wild honey. Below the fasting Christ in 
the desert are the hermits Paul and Anthony, sharing the 
bread delivered by the raven (Fig. 9). 

For Anglo-Saxon tradition, those two fathers of the des- 
ert were the first monks and the founders of the first monas- 
tery. In a vernacular dialogue of the ninth century, Salo- 
mon and Saturn, the question is asked: ‘“Tell me, what 
man first constructed a minster? I tell thee, Elijah and 
Elisha the prophets, and after Baptism, Paul and Anthony, 
the first anchorites.”*° Aldhelm, an older English author, 


- , contemporary with the Ruthwell Cross, had already named 


Paul and Anthony and John the Baptist as the founders of 
monastic life.** In the biography of Guthlac, an English 
hermit of the same period, the devils who wish to tempt him 
to excessive fasting, propose as models Moses, Elijah, 
Christ, and the Egyptian monks of the desert.** All these 
names had been associated already by Latin writers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries,”’ but in the early Middle Ages 
there is no country where this tradition appears to be as 


26. John M. Kemble, The Dialogue of Salomon and Saturn, 
London, 1848, pp. 190, 191. The same question and answer occur 
also in the Latin dialogue of Adrian and Epictus, ibid., p. 213. 

27. De virginitate, Monumenta Germaniae historica, auctorum 
antiq., XV, Berlin, 1909, pp. 253, 264, 265. 

28. C. W. Goodwin, The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Life of 
St. Guthlac, Hermit of Croyland, London, 1848, pp. 32, 33. It is 
based on the Latin life by Felix, written shortly after the death of 
the Saint. 

29. For example, by Jerome, Ep. XXII ad Eustochium, Migne, 
Pat. Lat., xxi, col. 421, and Loeb Library, Select Letters of St. 
Jerome, trans. F. A. Wright, 1932, p. 143: “The founder of the 
system was Paul, and Antony made it famous: going back, the 
first example was given by John the Baptist.” Cf. also the speech of 
Anthony in Jerome’s Vita Pauli: “Woe to me, a sinner who falsely 
bears the name of monk: I have seen Elijah, I have seen John in 
the desert and I have truly seen Paul in Paradise” (Migne, Pat. 
Lat., xxi, col. 26), and John Cassian, Collationes, xvill, cap. V1, 
Migne, Pat. Lat., xL1x, cols. 1100, 1101, on the anchorites as imi- 
tators of John the Baptist and of Elijah and Elisha (on Anthony, 
Elijah and Elisha, see also Collationes, xiv, cap. Iv, col. 957), and 
the same author’s De coenobiorum institutis, lib. 1, ibid., cols. 61 ff. 
For the Irish references to John and Paul and Anthony, see 
A. Kingsley Porter, The Crosses and Culture of Ireland, New Ha- 
ven, 1931, pp. 19 ff., and 85-87. 


strong as in the British Isles. The name of the Egyptian 
Paul occurs regularly in the old English calendars with the 
phrase, “‘the first hermit.” *° 

The particular incident chosen from the story of Paul 
brings us closer to the meaning of the central scene of Christ 
and the beasts. The inscription reads: SCS PAULUS ET 
ANTONIUS EREMITAE FREGER(un)T PA- 
NEM IN DESERTO. In his Life of Paul, Jerome tells 
how the hermit saint was fed in the desert by a raven that 
brought him daily half a loaf of bread. But on the day that 
Anthony paid him a visit, the raven brought a whole loaf, 
and a dispute arising as to who should break the bread, the 
two hermits compromised and broke the bread together. It 
is this moment of the legend that is rendered, for the first 
time perhaps, on the Ruthwell Cross and repeated on Scot- 
tish and Irish crosses in the next centuries.** It is also the 
central episode in the paragraph devoted to Paul in an 
Anglo-Saxon martyrology.** 

Besides the possible eucharistic significance of the miracu- 
lous provision of bread to the hermits who are far from the 
ministrations of priests, the story has another meaning. It 
belongs to a common and rich class of tales about the har- 
mony of the saints with the animal world, in which beasts 
or birds submit or minister to the holy men and are in turn 
befriended by them. When Anthony visits the hermit Paul 
and finds the door closed, he asks, “You, who receive 
beasts, why do you keep out a man?”’** The particular leg- 
end about the anchorite Paul undoubtedly comes from the 
story of Elijah fed by a raven in the wilderness.** Elijah is 
the prophet of the desert and is never far from the thoughts 
of the hermits; he is a holy man also for the Bedouins and 
the founders of Islam.** (Even the detail of the doubled 
ration for the visit of Anthony is in keeping with the char- 
acter of Elijah as a sort of guardian of hospitality who tests 
the virtue of those on whom he calls in his wanderings. ) 
The theme of the hermit and the raven occurs again in the 
Anglo-Saxon martyrology in the account of Saint Eras- 
mus, a bishop “who went into the desert and lived there 
seven years; a raven brought him food there, and divers 


30. See Francis Wormald, English Kalendars before A.D. 1000, 
1, Texts (Henry Bradshaw Society), London, 1934, pp. 2, 16, 44, 
58, ete. 

31. Migne, Pat. Lat., xx111, col. 25. 

32. On the Irish and Scottish examples, see Porter, of. cét., pp. 
85-87, and Francoise Henry, La sculpture irlandaise, Paris, 1935, 
PP- 133, 134- 

33. See An Old English Martyrology, introd. and notes by 
George Herzfeld (Early English Text Society, no. 116), London, 
1900, p. 17. 

34. Ibid., col. 25. 

35. The story of the raven feeding Elijah in the wilderness oc- 
curs also in the dialogue of Adrian and Ritheus, Kemble, of. cit., 
p. 203. 

36. On the legends of Elijah, see A. Maury, Croyances et 
lé gendes du moyen-age, p. 117, and P, Saintyves, Essais de folklore 
biblique, Paris, 1922, pp. 237, 238. 
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wild animals came and honored him.”*’ This class of ani- 
mal tales was propagated throughout Christendom in the 
writings about the Egyptian desert fathers** and received a 
fresh elaboration in the West in the lives of the British, 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon saints.*® The monasticism of the 
islands in the sixth and seventh centuries was patterned on 
the example of the Egyptian anchorites. In an Irish poem 
attributed to Columbanus, Christ is called the “great ab- 
bot.” The name “desert” was attached to a number of 
Celtic monastic establishments,*° and Alcuin, in calling the 
Irish clergy “‘pueri egyptiaci,” had in mind their strenuous 
emulation of the original desert fathers as well as their pre- 
tense that their unorthodox computation of Easter followed 
an Egyptian canon.** In retiring to the wilderness, the her- 
mit monk returns to a state of nature; he attempts to attain 
the spiritual felicity of Adam before the fall. He lives with 
the beasts and is recognized by them as a friendly being 
rather than as the born enemy of the animal kingdom. This 
creature who strives to overcome his impulses by constant 
self-deprivation comes to imagine his ascetic solitude as a 
recovery of the happy innocence of the first man in Eden. 
When he comments on Genesis (chap. 1), Bede thinks of 
the hermit among his animals: “As a testimony of the first 
days of creation we read that the birds paid homage to the 
holy man who served God humbly and that the snarling of 
the beasts had ceased and that the serpent’s poison could not 
harm the saints.”’** This idea had already occurred to the 
authors of the lives of the desert saints. An Eastern hagiog- 
rapher, in telling the story of the lion who was relieved of 
a thorn in his paw by the hermit Gerasimus (in time, 
Jerome! ) and who wept over the grave of his benefactor, 
writes that “‘all this was done, not because the lion had a ra- 
tional soul, but because God wished to show how the first 
man held the beasts subject to himself, before his disobedi- 
ence and his expulsion from Paradise.”** 

In the North, Cuthbert and Guthlac, the chief Anglian 


37. Op. cit., p. 91, June 2. 

38. For the numerous examples in the lives of the desert fathers, 
see Migne, Pat. Lat., LXx1v, index, col. xxiii, s.v. “Bestiae.” For an 
early transmission to the West, cf. Sulpicius Severus, Dialogus 1, 
13-15 (toward 400), of which an early copy exists in the Book 
of Armagh. 

39. See C. Plummer, Vitae sanctorum Hiberniae, Oxford, 1910, 
1, pp. exli ff., and 11, p. 371, index. Cf. also Jonas, Vita S. Colum- 
bani, Migne, Pat. Lat., LXxxvil, cols. 1020, 1021, 1028: “nor 
should you wonder why beasts and birds were obedient to the rule 
of the man of God... .” 

40. On “disert” or “disart” as a name and on the flight to the 
desert, see John Ryan, Irish Monasticism, London, New York, 1931, 
pp. 195 ff. 

41. Epist. LXXXII (to Charlemagne, 798), Migne, Pat. Lat., c, 
cols. 266, 267. 

42. Opera, ed. Giles, vi1, Commentarii in librum Genesis, p. 27. 

43. John Moschus (writing about 620), Pratum spirituale, lib. x 
of the Vitae patrum, Migne, Pat. Lat., Lxxiv, col. 174 (cited by 
H. B. Workman, The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal, London, 
1927, p. 36, note 1). 


saints contemporary with the Ruthwell Cross, are de- 
scribed as heroic anchorites, who exert a marvellous power 
over the beasts in the wild uninhabited regions where they 
dwell in religious contemplation. “And not only were the 
birds subject to Guthlac, but also the fishes and wild beasts 
of the wilderness all obeyed him, and he daily gave them 
food from his own hand, as suited their kind.’’** Cuthbert 
has his ravens who bring him swine’s lard before his feet in 
penance for a sin. And when he comes out of the water, 
after a night-long vigil in the sea, and kneels in prayer, 
“two otters emerge from the depths, lie down on the sand 
before him, breathe upon his feet and wipe them with their 
hair; after having received his blessing, they return to their 
native element.””** 

This image of Cuthbert and the otters reminds us of the 
two central panels on the Ruthwell Cross, not only of 
Christ with the beasts, but also of Mary Magdalen drying 
the feet of Christ with her hair (Fig. 10). The formal re- 
semblance of these two reliefs, the analogy of Mary Mag- 
dalen and the beasts at the feet of Christ, suggests a parallel 
symbolism of the submission of the demonic and the sinful 
to Christ. But a more positive monastic sense underlies this 
as well as the first relief. Mary Magdalen, wiping the feet 
of Jesus with her hair (Luke vu, 37, 38), after having 
moistened them with her tears and anointed them with per- 
fumes, is the traditional Christian figure of the contem- 
plative life. In the Gospels it is not clear that the repentant 
sinner, Mary, at the house of Simon, and Mary Magdalen 
from whom Christ had expelled the seven devils (Luke 
vim1, 2), and Mary, the sister of Lazarus, are one person; 
but Western commentators identified them as the same in- 
dividual, who became in time the model of female asceticism 
and penitence. The words of Christ, “But one thing is 
needful, and Mary has chosen that good part, which shall 
not be taken away from her,” in reply to Martha’s com- 
plaint that Mary “sitting at his feet was not helpful and 
had left her to serve alone” (Luke x, 41, 42), were 
cited as a basic justification for withdrawing from the 
world in tracts on the superiority of monastic life. John 
Cassian, the author of a widely read work on ascetic prac- 
tice, in quoting this speech, remarked, “‘You see then that 
the Lord has placed the chief good in theory alone, that is, 
in divine contemplation.”** This is also the thought of 
Jerome in his famous letter to Eustochium,*’ and of Pope 
Gregory** and Bede,*® although Gregory, responsible for 

44. See Goodwin, of. cit., pp. 50-53. 

45. Bertram Colgrave, Two Lives of Saint Cuthbert. A Life by 
an Anonymous Monk of Lindisfarne and Bede’s Prose Life, Cam- 
bridge, 1940, pp. 80, 81, 190, 191; on the ravens, see pp. 102, 103. 
When Cuthbert is fed miraculously on a journey, Bede compares 
him with Elijah fed by the ravens. 

46. Collationes, 1, cap. viti, Migne, Pat. Lat., xL1x, cols. 490 ff. 

47. Migne, Pat. Lat., xxl, col. 410. 


48. Moralia in Job, vi, cap. 28. 
49. Opera, ed. Giles, x1, Comm. in Lucam X, pp. 129-131. 
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the church, qualifies the doctrine to preserve at least the 
value of practical affairs: “Martha is not reprehended,” he 
says, “but Mary is indeed praised; for the merits of an ac- 
tive life are great, but those of a contemplative life still 
better.”°° 

As a result of the studies of Duchesne,”* the story of the 
Magdalen as a recluse is generally believed today to have 
been fabricated in the eleventh or twelfth century in order 
to maintain the pretensions of the monks of Provence and 
Vézelay that they possessed her bones. It is true that the 
legend was propagated and enriched by these interested 
groups; but it had existed already for centuries in England, 
where the story of Mary the Egyptian had been grafted on 
to the Magdalen’s. In the Anglo-Saxon martyrology al- 
ready cited, Mary is described as a repentant sinner who 
lived for thirty years in the desert. The episode from the 
Gospel, represented on the Cross, is also told here, in al- 
most literal agreement with the inscription.** This vernacu- 
lar martyrology is of the mid-ninth century, but it was 
copied from a native Latin work composed around 750.°° 
The sculpture suggests that the legend had assumed its typi- 
cal mediaeval form in England as early as the seventh cen- 
tury. The priority of England may be explained by the 
common English institution of the double monastery, often 
under the rule of an abbess.”* It was at such a convent, gov- 
erned by the famous Hilda, that the synod of Whitby was 
held in 663. The importance of female ascetics in England 
perhaps inspired the elaboration of the legend of the Mag- 
dalen as an imposing prototype. 

The remaining scenes of the shaft are not so readily com- 
prised within this broad ascetic conception. The Visitation 
(Fig. 2), above the panel of Mary Magdalen, may be con- 
nected with the figure of John the Baptist on the same level 
on the front face; the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth 
foretells the meeting of John and Christ.*° And the Flight 
into Egypt was placed under Paul and Anthony perhaps 
because of the common Egyptian setting of the two sub- 


50. Loc. cit. 

51. L. Duchesne, Fastes épiscopaux de l’ancienne Gaule, 2nd ed., 
Paris, 1907, 1, pp. 321 ff., 346. 

52. Of. cit., p. 127 (July 22); the text and the inscription are 
paraphrases of Luke vil, 37, 38. The inscription reads: A(ttulit 
alaba)STRVM VNGVENTI ET STANS RETRO SECVS 
PEDES EIVS LACRIMIS COEPIT RIGARE PEDES EIVS ET 
CAPILLIS CAPITIS SVI TERGEBAT (see Brown, of. cit., v, 
p- 137). 

53. See Herzfeld, of. cit., pp. xxvii ff. On the probable North- 
umbrian origin of the Latin source, see Dom John Chapman, of. 
cit., p. 159. 

54. On the double monasteries, see Workman, o?. cit., pp. 178 ff. 

55. On the Genoels-Elderen ivory in Brussels (A. Goldschmidt, 
Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, Berlin, 1914, pls. 1, 11, nos. 1, 2), of 
the end of the eighth century, the subject of Christ on the beasts 
is accompanied by the Annunciation and Visitation; the work is 
apparently influenced by insular art, but the iconographic connec- 
tion is not clear. 
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jects.°° We have seen before how the Flight is the occasion 
for typical eremitic miracles with beasts in the apocryphal 
pseudo-Matthew. Thus at least six of the ten panels of the 
shaft would belong to the central and dominant group of 
ascetic-monastic figures directly or by association. But it 
must be admitted that no inscription or text confirms the 
connection of the last two scenes with the more obviously 
ascetic types. It is chiefly the large central reliefs with the 
dominating figure of Christ which are the carriers of the 
eremitic idea. The narrative cycle of Christ, if it may be 
called such, is a secondary matter subordinated to the first 
conception. The Nativity (which has been proposed as the 
subject of the illegible lowest panel on the front of the 
Cross) was conceivably connected with the latter through 
the ox and the ass; but it is so mutilated that we can no 
longer discern the beasts. If they were originally present in 
this scene, we could speculate on the remarkable fact that 
the front of the Cross has animal figures or a legend of ani- 
mals in every field: the four Symbols of the Evangelists and 
the lamb at the top, the lamb of Christ in John’s hands, the 
beasts at the feet of Christ, Paul and Anthony served by a 
raven, the donkey of the Flight, and the ox and ass in the 
Nativity, whereas there are none in the religious reliefs on 
the rear.*’ Preoccupied with the beasts who acknowledge 
the divinity of Christ, the authors are led to surround him 
with related objects; by a common process of poetic imagi- 
nation, the central idea on the main panel attracts the 
themes with corresponding and reenforcing elements. 

It will be asked whether a unifying source of the eremitic 
and Gospel subjects does not exist in the liturgy of the 
church in the Gospel lections or homilies for certain days. 
The question suggests itself since the account of the Temp- 
tation of Christ, who fasted forty days in the desert, is a 
common Lenten reading; Matthew rv, 1 ff. is the lection 
for Quadragesima in the pericope of the Lindisfarne Gos- 
pels.°° Moreover, John x11, which describes Mary Mag- 
dalen anointing Christ, was the reading for the last Sunday 
in Lent in English manuscripts, so that the two central sub- 


56. In his commentary on Luke, Bede in discussing the Tempta- 
tion, refers to the Flight into Egypt as an example of flight from 
evil, in accord with Christ’s words in Matthew x, 23 (“and when 
they shall persecute you in this city, flee into another”) ; Migne, 
Pat. Lat., xcit, col. 369. 

57. I do not believe that the archer and the bird on the back of 
the little cross above the main shaft have a definite religious sense; 
I have not undertaken to discuss this theme, because it would carry 
us too far from the main problem into a field which has not yet been 
adequately studied. It is one of the oldest mediaeval examples of 
secular imagery at a terminal point of a religious monument, and 
is paralleled by the falconer at the base of the Bewcastle Cross and 
the numerous figures of riders, huntsmen and combatants on the 
bases or lower areas of the Irish and Scottish crosses. 

58. For these readings, see S. Beissel, Die Entstehung der Peri- 
kopen des rémischen Messbuches, Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, no. 
96, Freiburg i. Br., 1907, p. 113 and passim. Psalm xcl, 13 was 
sung in the mass of the first Sunday of Lent. 
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jects of the Cross span the period of Lent. In a French 
manuscript of the thirteenth century in Lyons, the Temp- 
tation of Christ is illustrated in the initial C of the collect 
for the Monday of the first week in Lent and is followed by 
an initial L with Mary Magdalen wiping the feet of Christ 
with her hair at the house of Simon.”® This parallel to the 
images on the Cross confirms the ascetic interpretation, 
suggesting at the same time a penitential nuance, but does 
not provide a particular liturgical source for the Cross as a 
whole or for a considerable group of subjects. I have found 
no liturgical or homiletic text in which a large number of 
the themes of the Cross appear together, or even the cen- 
tral group of ascetic subjects. On the other hand, the clos- 
est connection with the Crucifixion that I have been able 
to discover is in the chapter on Palm Sunday in the Specu- 
lum ecclesiae of Honorius of “Autun.”°° He begins with 
the citation of Psalm xci, 13, explaining the four beasts as 
sin, death, Antichrist and the devil; Christ steps on the lion 
and dragon when he endures temptation humbly and per- 
secution patiently. Honorius then turns to the Raising of 
Lazarus as an example of Christ’s power over death and 
mentions the previous miracle of the healing of the boy 
blind since birth. He tells further of Mary anointing Christ’s 
head with oil and of the objections of Judas. Four of the 
subjects of the Cross appear together here, although in dis- 
crepant texts, and all in the context of the Passion. But this 
tie seems to me less significant and rich, less adequate for 
the Cross as a whole, than the ascetic idea which accounts 
also for John the Baptist, Paul and Anthony, Mary at 
Christ’s feet, and the special content of the inscription 
around the central figure of Christ. 

What is the relation of the ascetic subjects to Eastern 
monastic art? In some Byzantine psalters, Psalm xcr is il- 
lustrated by the Flight into Egypt and the Temptation of 
Christ,** but I am acquainted with no Greek or Coptic or 
Syriac work that corresponds more fully to the content of 
the Cross. Single figures and groups as formal types may 
have been copied from foreign art, but taken together they 
form through their content a unique religious ensemble, to 
which we cannot find even an approximation elsewhere. 
The one subject which represents an Egyptian legend, the 
story of Paul and Anthony, is already significantly Western 
in an essential detail. In choosing the incident of the miracle 


59. See V. Leroquais, Documents paléographiques, Bibliothéque 
de Lyon, 1, Lyons, 1923, pl. x111. The manuscript is a psalter from 
Jully-sous-Raviéres (Yonne). 

The choice of the Temptation of Christ and the Arrest of Christ 
as the unique subjects of Gospe' illustration in the Book of Kells 
(allowing for the incomplete state of the manuscript) may be con- 
nected with the liturgical importance of the period from Quad- 
ragesima to Holy Thursday. See below, p. 244, on this period in 
relation to public penance. 

60. Migne, Pat. Lat., cLxxu1, cols. 913 ff. 

61. The Psalter of 1066 in the British Museum (Add. Ms. 
19352), the Chludoff Psalter, and Barberini Gr. 372. 


of the raven, the authors of the Cross isolated the moment 
of the sharing of the bread, an episode unknown in the 
Greek stories of the hermits, but recounted in the Latin 
Life of Paul by Jerome.” In a fresco of the sixth or seventh 
century on the walls of the ruined abbey of Deir-Abu- 
Makar in Egypt,” the raven brings the bread to Paul alone, 
as in Byzantine paintings of the feeding of Elijah; there is 
no hint there of the division of the bread with Anthony, or 
even of the meeting. The latter is probably a Western in- 
vention, or at least a theme adopted by the West because 
of its suggestion of communion and mutuality. The Coptic 
version represents a purely individual asceticism; the in- 
sular one, which appears also on the Irish crosses,** pertains 
to a more fraternal cenobitic ideal, however severe its disci- 
pline and passionate its longing for solitude. If Paul was the 
first hermit, Paul and Anthony together founded the first 
monastery, according to the Anglo-Saxon dialogue which I 
have quoted.°* With all their fanatical admiration for the 
example of the Egyptian hermits, the early monks of the 


62. See A. Kingsley Porter, Crosses and Culture, pp. 85-87. The 
Coptic and Syriac lives of Paul seem to have been derived from 
Jerome; see Workman, of. cit., p. 96, note 3. 

63. It was first published by Porter; see of. cit., fig. 140, and 
pp. 86, 87. For a description of the monastery, see A. J. Butler, 
Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, London, 1884, I, p. 304. 

64. From certain peculiarities of the examples on the Irish 
crosses, Porter concluded that the type based on Jerome’s text, 
which we see on the Ruthwell Cross, was replaced in Ireland in the 
ninth or tenth century by a new version derived more directly from 
the Egyptian source. On the Ruthwell Cross and on the early Irish 
cross at Moone Abbey, the two hermits are shown actually dividing 
the bread, whereas in the later Irish works, according to Porter 
(p. 86), only the scene of the raven bringing the bread is ren- 
dered, as in the Coptic fresco. That a version of the story, simpler 
than Jerome’s, existed in the British Isles, may be inferred from the 
fact that Aldhelm speaks only of Paul and the raven (Mon. Germ. 
hist., auctorum antiq., XV, p. 265). But a careful examination of 
these Irish crosses shows that even where the breaking of the bread 
is not explicitly represented, the image refers to the story as told by 
Jerome: the figures are turned in profile toward a large loaf sus- 
pended by the raven between them (Castledermot, North Cross, 
fig. 134); the saints grasp the bread (Castledermot, South Cross, 
fig. 133); their staves are crossed to indicate contention (Muire- 
dach Cross, Monasterboice, fig. 135, Kells Market Cross, fig. 
137); they make gestures toward the bread (Kells, Cross of Patrick 
and Columba, fig. 136). Some of these variants occur also on the 
continent in later art: in a fresco in Limburg, Paul and Anthony 
are seated, symmetrically confronted, and a bird descends vertically 
between them with the bread in its beak (P. Clemen, Romanische 
Monumentalmalerei in der Rheinlande, Diisseldorf, 1916, fig. 
358); in an earlier wall-painting in the narthex of S. Angelo in 
Formis, the two saints share the bread; on a window in Chartres, 
they grasp the bread with crossed arms (Y. Delaporte and 
E. Houvet, Les vitraux de Chartres, Chartres, 1926, 1, pl. XxXxvi!1). 
For a late Gothic example of this subject, see Rose Graham, “A 
Picture-book of the Life of Saint Anthony the Abbot, Executed for 
the Monastery of Saint-Antoine de Viennois in 1426,” Archaeo- 
logia, LXXXII1, 1933, pl. x, fig. 3 (on a manuscript in the public 
library of Valletta in Malta); the seated saints grasp the split 
bread suspended from the raven’s bill. Porter’s theory has been ac- 
cepted nevertheless by Francoise Henry, of. cit., pp. 133, 134. 

65. See above, p. 236. 
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British Isles were finally molded into a more sociable, com- 
munal pattern, culminating in the rule of Saint Benedict. 


III 


This interpretation of the eremitic content of the sculp- 
tures agrees, we shall see, with the conditions of the place 
and the historical moment. 

The dating of the Cross has ranged from the seventh to 
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the site. No written record permits us to understand why 
this great stone shaft was erected here. ‘The Cross is in- 
deed the only surviving document of the early history of 
Ruthwell.” 

But if we consider the history of the region as a whole, 
the origin of the Cross in that part of Britain will be more 
intelligible.°* 

Ruthwell lies in Dumfriesshire, near the English-Scot- 


tish border, in the old Welsh kingdom of Strathclyde (Fig. 
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the twelfth century, but its origin toward the end of the 
seventh is accepted today by an increasing number of 
students.”° 

Nothing seems to be known about the early history of 


66. The dating in the seventh century or beginning of the 
eighth has been supported by Brown, Strzygowski, Gardner, 
R. Smith, Kendrick, Clapham, Porter, Lethaby, Brgndsted, Saun- 
ders, Baum, F. Henry, Kitzinger and Saxl. For the history of the 
older opinions, see Albert S. Cook, “The Date of the Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle Crosses,” Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, XV11, 1912. Cook attempted, with extremely 
doubtful arguments, to place the crosses in the twelfth century; his 
opinion was shared by the Italian scholar, Rivoira, but in the sec- 
ond edition of the latter’s book, Lombardic Architecture, Oxford, 
1933, Il, p. 209, his translator, G. McN. Rushforth, has accepted 
the common view. Professor Morey, in his new book, Mediaeval 
Art, New York, 1942, p. 187, ignoring the work of the last thirty 
years, proposes a Romanesque date for the crosses and repeats the 
old incorrect arguments that have been sufficiently refuted by Brown 
and Brgndsted, Early English Ornament, London and Paris, 1924, 
pp. 74-79. He finds in both the ornament and the figure style “a 
mature stage” of Romanesque art; the form of the crosses is for 


11), a section inhabited in the seventh century by British 
tribes who had been conquered by the Northumbrian 
Angles. The struggles between these Celtic natives and the 
Northumbrian rulers filled the entire century. They are 
recounted in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, of which the last 
paragraph (v, 23), written in 731, tells of the persistent 
enmity of the Britons.°® They had been beaten at Chester 


him Irish, in spite of Brown’s careful demonstration of its Anglo- 
Saxon origins; he finally regards the crosses as products of Celtic 
art, via Iona, in the twelfth century. 

67. On the site, its topography and history, see Brown, Arts in 
Early England, v, pp. 290 ff. 

68. The chief ancient source is Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica, ed. 
C. Plummer, Bedae opera historica. For the most recent account 
of this period, see F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, Oxford, 
1943, chap. 111. An excellent survey by various authors is Bede, 
His Life, Times, and Writings, ed. A. Hamilton Thompson, Ox- 
ford, 1935. 

69. Cf. also the statement in the Anglo-Saxon Life of St. Guth- 
lac, “The British nation, the enemy of the Anglian race” (Good- 
win, op. cit., pp. 42, 43). 
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between 613 and 616 by the Anglian king, Aethelfrith. A 
British king in turn defeated and killed his Northumbrian 
overlord, Edwin, in 632. In the following years, the 
Northumbrians, at first under Oswald and then under 
Oswiu (641-670), conquered Strathclyde; but the North- 
ern Picts and the Britons rose against the latter’s son and 
successor, Ecgfrith, and slew him in the battle at Nechtanes- 
mere in 685. This was the end of Northumbrian power in 
that region and marks the beginning of the general decline 
of the kingdom. Since the Ruthwell Cross is in form an ob- 
ject of Northumbrian type and is inscribed with a poem in 
an early Northumbrian dialect, it must precede that date. 
And this agrees with the date of the similar cross at Bew- 
castle (Fig. 3), which is in Anglian territory and com- 
memorates by a vernacular inscription Ecgfrith’s brother, 
Alcfrith, a local ruler who was active around 663.”° 

The struggle between Britons and Angles has also a re- 
ligious aspect, no less interesting for the history of the 
Cross. The first wars between the northern Britons and 
the Angles, in the beginning of the seventh century, were 
battles between Christians and pagans. At Chester, the 
pagan king Aethelfrith massacred the British monks from 
Bangor who had come to pray for the victory of their 
people. The subsequent conversion of the Angles was ef- 
fected by the Irish and Scottish monks from Iona and 
Augustine’s Roman mission, two rival efforts, which came 
into sharpest conflict in Northumbria. After the baptism of 
King Edwin by Paulinus of Canterbury in 627 and his de- 
feat by the Britons in 632, the Angles in the North had 
been Christianized around 635 by monks from Scotland. 
The center of the Northumbrian church was the monastery 
of Lindisfarne, established by Aidan of Iona. In this 
Northumbrian Christianity, the Angles adopted the reli- 
gious forms of the Celtic peoples whom they had subdued 
with the sword. The Northumbrian church in its begin- 
nings was, like the Irish and British churches, a monastic 
movement led by abbots and monks inspired by the exam- 
ple of the desert fathers, and coinciding with a wave of most 
intense asceticism in the Celtic world. The chief Anglian 
saints of the seventh century, Cuthbert and Guthlac, were 
followers of Celtic ascetic practice. The Latin life of Guth- 
lac, written shortly after his death in 709, is patterned on 
the life of Anthony by Athanasius; his gruesome tempta- 
tion by the demons reenacts the temptation of the Egyptian 
hermit.” Cuthbert, who was called from solitude to serve 
as bishop of Lindisfarne, retired again to the wilderness. In 
the early Northumbrian church the episcopal functions were 
secondary, and the monastery enjoyed a greater spiritual 


70. For these inferences, see Brown, of. cit., V, pp. 294, 313, and 
314. 

71. See B. P. Kurtz, “From St. Anthony to St. Guthlac, a Study 
in Biography,” University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, X11, 2, 1926, pp. 103-146. 


power than the secular church. It imposed a rigorous ascetic 
life, prolonged fasting, severe penance, and a strong disci- 
pline under the iron rule of the abbot. Its chief liberty was 
the traditional flight from the abbey for the solitude of wild 
places. 

Toward 660, this native church had to contend with 
the growing force of the Roman rival in the South. Both 
churches were expanding then, the Northumbrians having 
sent successful missions to Middle Anglia and to Mercia. 
But the younger generation of the clergy in the North, some 
of whom had lived on the continent, were drawn to the 
Roman church. The high point of the religious struggle 
coincided with the farthest advances of the Northumbrian 
king into British and Pictish territory and his rising power 
in the whole Anglo-Saxon world. In the 650’s Oswiu was 
overlord of the greater part of the southern English 
peoples. For a new and expanding kingdom, embracing 
several regions and peoples, the Roman organization, cen- 
tered in the bishop and closer to practical life, was more 
adequate than the primitive ascetic forms of the loosely or- 
ganized Celtic churches. King Oswiu and his sons, at first 
friendly to Iona, were won over to the Roman party. The 
new men of the Northumbrian church, Wilfrid and Acca, 
were organizers and builders who wished to draw the 
Anglo-Saxon world closer to the continent and the heritage 
of ancient culture.’? Their work anticipates the Carolin- 
gian Renaissance, and the figure of Alcuin of York, a dis- 
ciple of a disciple of Bede, is the bridge between these two 
phases in the Romanizing of northern Christianity. The art 
of Northumbria in the later seventh century, like its Latin 
writing, shows the reception of southern forms in numerous 
details. 

The victory of the Roman party was not won without a 
struggle. The battle was fought on seemingly trivial issues, 
on points of doctrine and rite which cloaked or symbolized 
the more serious differences. In the histories and letters 
of the time the method of cutting the hair of the clergy 
and the rules for fixing the date of Easter are the matters 
which divide the Roman and the native church. But the 
two institutions were also opposed in their liturgy, their 
mode of baptism and of ordaining bishops, and in the gen- 
eral conception of the structure and discipline of the church. 
In defending himself against his detractors at a synod in 
704, Wilfrid listed as his accomplishments that he was the 
first to root out the poisonous weeds planted by the Scots, 
that he converted the whole Northumbrian race not only 
to the true Easter and tonsure, but also to the correct rite 
and chant, and that he introduced the Benedictine rule 
among them.”* The conflict was finally between a particu- 


72. On Wilfrid, see The Life of Bishop Wilfrid by Eddius Ste- 
phanus, text, translation, and notes by Bertram Colgrave, Cam- 
bridge, 1927. 

73. Ibid., chap. XLVII, pp. 98, 99. 
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larist monastic church, shaped by the conditions of tribal 
society, and a church which aimed at universality and the 
integration of local peoples into the larger ambient of Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean life. Behind these religious differ- 
ences lay the activating conflicts of the social and political 
sphere, brought on by the Anglo-Saxon conquest of the 
country and the formation of the Northumbrian state. At 
the Synod of Whitby (the ancient Streoneshalh) in the fall 
of 663,"* the native clergy submitted to the Roman forms, 
although the Bishop and some monks of Lindisfarne left 
their holy place for Iona in protest. Shortly before Whitby, 
Eata, the abbot of the newly founded monastery of Ripon, 
had returned with his disciple, Cuthbert, to the Scottish ab- 
bey of Melrose, rather than adopt the foreign rules, and 
Ripon was then placed in the hands of Wilfrid. Cuthbert, 
who had been brought up in the older tradition and was by 
temperament drawn to the eremitic mode of life, after- 
wards accepted the change. The Celtic Easter and tonsure 
were maintained by rebellious British and Scottish elements 
into the eighth century, but the general trend was toward 
the Roman system and the Benedictine rule. In the 630’s, 
well before the decision at Whitby, there was already a 
Romanizing faction in southern Ireland. 

Nevertheless, the religious traditions of the native 
churches were not destroyed when their organizations de- 
clined. The penitential, which was composed not long after 
Whitby by Theodore, the foreign archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the chief representative of Rome in England, was 
based directly on the harsh Celtic system of penance. The 
Northumbrian church continued to produce ascetics who 
looked back to the example of Egypt and their Irish and 
British predecessors. In the arts, the models brought from 
Italy or other Mediterranean regions were soon trans- 
formed upon contact with the native styles, which were 
largely a fusion of Celtic and Germanic forms. In the 
monasteries of Northumbria at the end of the seventh cen- 
tury a short-lived attempt to reproduce the late classical 
handwriting of Italy gave way to the Hiberno-Saxon 
script, and runic writing persisted for several centuries in 
stone inscriptions. The coexistence of these opposed currents 
in England in the seventh and eighth centuries is responsible 
for the extreme complexity of its arts and the difficulty we 
have in giving a coherent account of their development. 
The difference between the images of the lion and the man 
in the Echternach Gospels illustrates the range of forms 
created upon the meeting of the native and the foreign 
styles. Works of one hand, they are alike in the precision 
and finesse of drawing, in the intricate juxtaposition of the 
object and the labyrinth frame; but the lion is natural, or- 
ganic, even elegant in movement, and clearly built on a 


74. For the arguments at the Synod, see Bede, of. cit., lib. 111, 
chap. 25. In dating it in 663, rather than 664, I follow Stenton, 
op. cit., p. 129. 
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southern model, while the “tmago hominis” is a rigid, ab- 
stract, denatured emblem, bearing the written word of 
God and held in place by the active compressing frame as 
by a vise, a radical conversion of the body by which the 
ascetic conception of the human being is wonderfully ex- 
pressed.”® 

What is the place of the Ruthwell Cross in this large 
historical movement of the seventh century? 


it was 


According to a suggestion of Baldwin Brown,’ 
set up in a hostile country by Ecgfrith, king of Northumbria 
and partisan of the Roman church, as a triumphal monu- 
ment of the victory at Whitby. Hence the inscription of 
the Northumbrian poem of the Dream of the Rood, like 
Constantine’s vision of the cross of victory; hence the classi- 
cal and Anglian motifs in the ornament and the applica- 
tion of human figures in a style of continental or Mediter- 
ranean origin. 

There is a little detail in the Latin inscriptions of the 
Cross, overlooked by Brown, which is pertinent to his view 
of the royal origin of the Cross: the phrase “‘Iudex aequi- 
tatis’ on the border of the central Christ. I have already 
remarked its frequency in the psalter, a book of immense 
weight in the devotions of the insular church. But it is 
quoted in another passage of the Bible highly significant to 
Northumbrian Christianity. In Acts xvi, 31, Paul, ad- 
dressing the Greeks in the Areopagus of Athens to convert 
them to Christianity, says: “He has appointed a day in which 
he will judge the world in righteousness.” (“Statuit diem in 
quo iudicaturus est orbem in aequitate.”) This is precisely 
the phrase that Bede puts into the mouth of the Northum- 
brian king, Oswiu (the father of Ecgfrith), when he under- 
takes in 653 to convert the pagan ruler of the East Saxons, 
his friend Sigberct.’ He tells him, as Paul told the Athe- 
nians, that sticks and stones and golden images could not 
be gods, that God’s everlasting seat is in heaven rather than 
in vile and perishable metal, and that he governs and will 
judge the world in righteousness. Since Bede informs us 
that his account of Northumbrian history is built on con- 
temporary documents and the reports of witnesses, as well 
as on personal knowledge,"* this speech may represent in 
substance the arguments of Oswiu. Asa Christian monarch 


75. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Latin Ms. 9389. An interesting example of 
the later juxtaposition of the opposed traditions is the presence of 
relics of Benedict, Anthony and Columba on the altar of St. Bene- 
dict in the abbey of St. Riquier near the English Channel. See 
J. Schlosser, Quellenschriften zur karolingischen Kunstgeschichte, 
Vienna, 1892, pp. 254, 255. 

76. Op. cit., V, pp. 313, 314. 

77. This has escaped Plummer (of. cit., 1, p. 172), where he 
mistakenly refers the phrase “iudicaturus esset orbem in aequitate” 
(lib. 111, chap. 22) to Psalm xcv, 13, which reads “iudicabit orbem 
terrae in aequitate.” 

78. On Bede’s veracity and concern with first-hand information, 
see Wilhelm Levison, “Bede as Historian,” in Bede, His Life, 
Times, and Writings, ed. A. Hamilton Thompson, Oxford, 1935, 
pp. 132 ff. 
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with the supreme juridical power, he would be drawn to 
the conception of God as a judge of righteousness, a con- 
ception foreign to the old pagan religion. 

Yet the theory of Brown, which must be respected for 
its historical intelligence, hardly touches on the religious 
conception of the Cross. The eremitic content of the main 
figures, the subordination of the theme of the crucified 
Christ, the absence of reference to the issues of Whitby, 
are at first sight incompatible with the presumed political 
aim. If the Ruthwell shaft is a monument of the newly es- 
tablished Northumbrian power on the Scottish border and 
of the decision at Whitby, its religious content belongs to 
the older native Celtic Christianity. In Strathclyde, it is in- 
trusive as a commanding silhouette, as a piece of carving, 
and as a complex of decorative forms, and its vernacular 
poetic inscription is in a language foreign to the region; but 
the native clergy could recognize in the images the most im- 
pressive models of their own religious will: the Christ of the 
desert, John the Baptist, the penitent Magdalen, Paul and 
Anthony, and the related Gospel subjects. In the choice of 
these figures, the Northumbrian authors of the Cross seem 
to adopt the point of view of the native church and the tra- 
ditions which were being overcome in their own country. 
On the Bewcastle Cross, near Wilfrid’s center at Hexham, 
the religious capital of the newly Romanized Northumbrian 
church, Paul and Anthony and Mary Magdalen are 
omitted. The dominating Christ, adapted from the Ruth- 
well sculpture (Fig. 3), no longer has the inscription 
which identifies him as the Christ of the desert, and he re- 
verts in meaning to the original conquering type; only John 
the Baptist is preserved intact. Set up to commemorate 
Alcfrith, underking of Deira who, together with his friend, 
Wilfrid, was instrumental in calling the Synod of Whitby, 
this Cross has little of the religious content of its slightly 
older or contemporary mate.”® 

Do these differences correspond then to the differences 
between the two regions in the racial and religious hostili- 
ties of the time, and do they indicate perhaps the strength 
of a native British resistance which imposed the concessions 
to the defeated church? Or is the eremitic aspect of the 
Ruthwell Cross no less Northumbrian in spirit, and the re- 
sult within the new order of that persisting asceticism, 
which was more at home in the Celtic provinces to which 
the opponents of Whitby, Colman and Eata and Cuthbert, 
had at first retired? 

If the Cross had been set up before the Synod of Whitby, 
when Ruthwell and Lindisfarne shared a common Celtic 
tradition, the problem would not arise (although we should 
then have the difficulty of accounting for the presence of 
southern forms on a monumental scale so far North at this 


79. On the Bewcastle Cross and its inscriptions, see Brown (and 
Webster), of. cit., v, pp. 197 ff., 245 ff. 


early date). But we have seen that even after Whitby, the 
eremitic ideals survived in the literature of the Anglo-Saxon 
church, in the South as well as in the North, and in the 
practice of certain religious individuals, who maintained the 
primitive habits of solitude, perhaps in reaction against the 
later decay of the church and the disorders of civil life,*° 
after the Celtic religious institutions associated with these 
ideals had been suppressed. The martyrology and calendars 
and the biographies of saints preserved the memory of the 
old models of ascetic perfection, just as the Northumbrian 
art of the eighth century maintained Celtic forms of the 
sixth and seventh beside the Teutonic and Mediterranean 
elements. Nevertheless, it is difficult to imagine that a work 
with the content of the Ruthwell Cross could have been 
created in Northumbria itself. ‘The arts of that region are 
indeed presupposed. The fresh resources and monumental 
forms, which depend on the new connections with Rome 
and the continent, are much less likely to have been devel- 
oped in Ruthwell than in Hexham or Jarrow; but the cen- 
tral place given to the ascetic types indicates a more fully 
Celtic milieu. The theme of Paul and Anthony was known 
to Anglo-Saxon cult and literature, yet it is chiefly, if not 
only, on the crosses of Scotland and Ireland that it appears 
in art.** This alone compels us to consider the location of 
the Cross in Ruthwell as a more than incidental fact. 

The erection of such a cross cannot have been the work 
of individual hermits or of a group of monks living in iso- 
lation in a wilderness. It may celebrate the desert and the 
anchorite, but it is a product of power and monumental 
purpose. It represents the effort of a community, an or- 
ganized church which thinks of its relations to the surround- 
ing people in the present and the future; the eremitic im- 
agery of the Cross is a collective religious conception, not 
the fantasy of a single anchorite who lives on the margin of 
the church. That is why the content of the Cross must be 
understood in terms of local institutions, whatever may 
have been the réle of individuals in shaping the particular 
forms. To account for the complex nature of the Cross, 
with its Anglian poem on Celtic soil, its imagery of self- 
denial in a robust and richly decorated form, we may im- 
agine hypothetically that there existed in Ruthwell in the 
second half of the seventh century a religious community 
of Britons and of Anglian settlers, ruled by Northumbrians 
who belonged to the older generation that owed its Chris- 
tianity to the teachings of Aidan and Columba and its ec- 
clesiastical privilege in hostile Strathclyde to the power of 
the Northumbrian king. Like Eata and Cuthbert at the 
monastery of Ripon, they rejected the new Roman forms, 
but unlike them had no need to retire to a more congenial 
Celtic site. (According to Bede, the northern Britons 
retained their old rites and Easter until about 703, and the 


80. On this point, see Thompson, of. cit., p. 87. 
81. For the examples, see Porter, of. cit., pp. 85-87. 
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monks of Iona until 715.)** And if they finally adopted 
the Roman rites, like the other recalcitrant monks, their 
adherence to the spiritual conception of the older church 
could be more public and effective and more significant in 
this British milieu which had also to endure the political au- 
thority of the foreign king. The Anglian element in Ruth- 
well was possibly larger and more rooted than we suppose. 
We learn from Bede that immediately to the West of Ruth- 
well in Pictish Galloway, which remained in Northumbrian 
hands after the defeat of 685, there were Anglian settlers 
in sufficient number to require the establishment of a new 
bishopric in Whithorn in the early eighth century.** This 
region had been evangelized by Cuthbert, whose activity 
has left its trace in the name of the county, Kirkcudbright, 
that borders on Dumfriesshire.** Our knowledge of the 
situation in Strathclyde at this moment is so slight that in 
speaking of the church and its people, we are applying to 
them what we know of the Celtic and Anglian churches 


elsewhere and as a whole. More specific religious and po- 


litical data fail us. 

There is, however, a work of local hagiography which 
informs us of the early traditions here and has a remark- 
able bearing on the interpretation of the Cross. It is the life 
of Saint Kentigern (518?-—603), the apostle of Strath- 
clyde, written in the twelfth century by Jocelyn of Fur- 
ness, but according to the author based on older accounts, 
undoubtedly not far in time from the period of the Cross.*° 
This Life is often cited for its reference to the practice of 
erecting stone crosses in this country as far back as the 
years around 600. But it contains another kind of evidence, 
more relevant to the imagery of the Ruthwell sculptures. 
Kentigern, a leader of the British church, lived and acted 
according to the models of Egyptian and Irish monasticism. 
“Following the footsteps of Elijah and John the Baptist 
and of the Savior himself, he retired to desert places every 
Lent”®* for solitude and contemplation. Returning from 
the desert, “che washed with his own hands the feet of a mul- 
titude of poor men first, then of lepers, bathing them with 
his tears, wiping them with his hair”**’ on Maundy Thurs- 
day. The last words follow so closely the account of Mary 
Magdalen at the feet of Christ, that we are led to ask 
whether the image on the Ruthwell Cross had not perhaps 
a penitential significance with respect to a practice of the 
local British church. In a homily for the Thursday before 


. 82. Historia ecclesiastica, lib. v, chaps. 15, 21. 

83. Ibid., chap. 23. Note also that Wilfrid was restored to office 
in 705 by a synod held near the River Nith, the boundary between 
Galloway and the kingdom of Strathclyde, close to Ruthwell; 
sbid., chap. 19. 

84. See W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, Edinburgh, 1887, 11, pp. 
208, 209. 

85. It is published by A. P. Forbes in The Historians of Scotland, 
v, Edinburgh, 1874, pp. 29-133, 159-252. 

86. Cap. XVII, p. 61. 

87. Ibid., p. 62. 
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Easter, Eligius of Noyon (ca. 590-660) wrote: “As you 
have heard, this washing of the feet is the purgation of our 
sins: whence the reconciliation of penitents takes place not 
unfitly on this day, as the custom of the Church main- 
tains.”** Since the middle of the seventh century the period 
from Ash Wednesday to Maundy Thursday was a period 
of public penance marked by the exclusion of penitents from 
the church at the beginning of Lent and their readmission 
on Holy Thursday.** But this practice of public penance 
during Lent in the continental church was apparently un- 
known in the British Isles before the second third of the 
eighth century, when it is described in the Pontifical of Eg- 
bert of York.*° The Archbishop Theodore of Canterbury 
(668-690) expressly asserts that the Roman usage is for- 
eign to England and that he maintains the local Celtic sys- 
tem of private penance in his own penitential.** Most likely 
the account of Kentigern’s quasi-penitential fasting, seclu- 
sion, lamentation and kneeling before the faithful, insofar 
as it is fixed in the period of Lent, does not belong to his own 
time; but the reference to the ascetic prototypes of fasting 
and the implicit parallel to the penitent Magdalen is of the 
tradition of insular monasticism of the sixth and seventh 
centuries. 

Like the Egyptian hermits, Kentigern had a miraculous 
power over animals and realized the Messianic prophecies 
of the concord of man and the beasts. He brought back to 
life a pet redbreast. He yoked untamed bulls who carried a 
corpse to its preordained but unknown burial place; he also 
yoked together a wolf and a stag to draw a plough, and ex- 
plained to the marvelling people that before man’s disobedi- 
ence, all the animals obeyed him.” 

Another miracle of Kentigern’s, recorded in a document 
of the twelfth century, is the restoration of sight to a blind 
king.®** This incident recalls the scene of Christ healing the 
blind man on the Ruthweli Cross, where it has no apparent 
connection with the thought determining the central 
themes. But the same choice comes to mind again when we 
read Bede’s account of the first disputes in 603 between the 
Roman and native British parties over the celebration of 
Easter (lib. m1, cap. 2). The Roman missionary, Augus- 
tine, proposed that a blind man of the English race be 
brought and that the faith and practice of those by whose 
prayers he would be healed were to be looked upon as ac- 
ceptable to God and be adopted by all. The priests of the 
Britons were unsuccessful; the blind man received sight 


88. Migne, Pat. Lat., LXxxvil, col. 609, quoted by O. D. Wat- 
kins, 4 History of Penance, London, 1920, I, pp. 523, 524. 

89. Watkins, of. cit., 1, pp. 577 ff. 

go. T. P. Oakley, English Penitential Discipline and Anglo- 
Saxon Law in Their Joint Influence, New York, 1923, pp. 79 ff. 

gt. Ibdid., pp. 74 ff.; Watkins, of. cit., 11, pp. 650 ff. 

g2. Forbes, of. cit., chap. xx, pp. 66-68. 

93. Ibid., p. lxxx. He makes the sign of the cross on the king’s 
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only upon the prayer of Augustine who “was declared by 
all the preacher of divine truth.” 

Augustine’s master, Gregory, had written of the healing 
of the blind man in the Gospel of Luke that his blindness 
was of the whole human race (“‘caecus quippe est genus 
humanum’’) and that Christ’s miracle was an illumination 
of the Gentiles.°* This thought was repeated by Bede in his 
commentary on the Gospel of John.*® The importance of 
the incident for the English church may be gauged from the 
fact that it is told again in the few lines on Augustine in 
the Anglo-Saxon martyrology.” 

Kentigern’s miracle of the blind king is perhaps a reply 
of the British church to the legend of the Roman mission- 
aries, and although no conclusive evidence connects either 
his own or Augustine’s miracle with the choice of the sub- 
ject of Christ healing the blind on the Cross, we may ask 
whether the sculpture of the Gospel scene does not depend 
on the religious conflict between the local and the foreign 
church and possess a special meaning in Strathclyde.” 

Kentigern lived before the Roman missionaries came to 
Northumbria, but in the Life by Jocelyn traces of the con- 
flicts of the seventh century may be discerned in details of 
the story which link the Saint with Columba and Gregory, 
the great contemporary protagonists of Celtic and Roman 
Christianity. The meeting of Kentigern and the Irish apos- 
tle to Scotland is an elaborate and affecting ceremony; they 
exchange pastoral staves as a gesture of friendship, and the 
staff of Columba is ultimately placed in Wilfrid’s abbey of 


94. Homiliae in evangelia, lib. 1, Hom. in Lucam, XVI11, 31-44, 
Migne, Pat. Lat., LXxvi, col. 1082. 

95. Pat. Lat., cols. 757-762. 

96. Old Eng. Martyrology, p. 87 (May 26). It is worth re- 
marking that in Bede’s account, the miracle of Augustine is fol- 
lowed by the visit of the British bishops to a holy hermit to consult 
him as to whether they should forsake their traditions. 

97. It should be noted, in any case, that the inscription around 
the panel, ET PRAETERIENS VIDI(t hominem caecum) A 
NATIBITATE ET SA(navit eum ab infi)RMI(tate), indicates 
that it is the blind man of John 1x at the pool of Siloe that is in 
question on the Cross. This figure is for Christian commentary an 
image of conversion and baptism. , 


Ripon.** But Kentigern also visits Rome seven times to re- 
ceive the counsel and blessings of Pope Gregory who ex- 
empts him from episcopal control.” 

Like the ascetic details in the Life of Kentigern, these re- 
flections of the struggles of the seventh century suggest that 
the source of the biography must lie, at least in part, in the 
period after Whitby when the Celtic churches, having sub- 
mitted to the new forms, undertook to maintain the spiritual 
prestige of their great founders. At the synod of 663, Wil- 
frid, the new abbot of Ripon, expressed complete ignorance 
of Columba.*® We are therefore inclined to wonder about 
the ecclesiastical significance of Columba’s staff at Ripon. 
Even the stone crosses set up by Kentigern to mark his suc- 
cess as a missionary are suspect as later accretions to his 
legend, inspired by the rivalry with the Romanized North- 
umbrian church, which erected many such monuments. 

The life of the Strathclyde saint nevertheless gives us 
some insight, unprecise to be sure, into the native religious 
world and its traditions, and supports our reading of the 
eremitic symbolism of the sculptures in showing the preva- 
lence of these ascetic types and ideals in the region of Ruth- 
well. We cannot draw a sharp line between Anglian and 
British asceticism nor distinguish nuances in their common 
devotions which will help to elucidate the origins of the 
Cross; nor can we judge to what extent the program of 
sculptures is a reaction against the outcome of the conflicts 
at Whitby. Whichever of the possibilities is accepted, one 
conclusion is clear, that the content of the sculptures is based 
largely on the eremitic conception of the native churches 
of the British Isles in the sixth and seventh centuries. The 
Cross is Anglian and classic in its forms, mainly Celtic in 
its religious content." 
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98. Forbes, of. cit., chap. XL, p. 109. 
99. Ibid., chap. XxVU, pp. 84, 85. 
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REMBRANDT’S “POLISH” RIDER 


NYONE dealing with Rembrandt’s so-called “Polish” 
Rider (Fig. 1) at the Frick Collection cannot help 
remembering another famous rider of the art of 

the past: the rider of Bamberg Cathedral (Fig. 18). There 
are some tangible similarities. Both are youthful figures, ap- 
parently idealized in some measure, with long curly hair, 
sitting erect and proud on their horses, with their glances 
turned outward toward no clearly defined goal. What 
makes them suggestive of each other, however, beyond such 
general features, is a certain air of mystery that has sur- 
rounded them both. Like the Bamberg sculpture, Rem- 
brandt’s painting is enigmatic in many respects. Within 
Rembrandt’s oeuvre it is fairly isolated and its origin and 
meaning are shrouded. No written source prior to the late 
eighteenth century is connected with it. No document tells 
when it was done nor for what purpose. Its fragmentary 
signature, consisting of an R on a rock at the right, if genu- 
ine, proves only what need not be proved, Rembrandt’s 
authorship. If there ever was a date on the picture, the 
accident which mutilated the artist’s name deprived us also 
of this bit of contemporary evidence. Ever since it ap- 
peared unexpectedly in a remote collection in Galicia, and 
through its subsequent peregrinations, publications, and 
growing fame, the picture has been a puzzling and curi- 
ously intriguing problem. The following study does not de- 
prive the work of this special fascination. It endeavors to 
collect and to examine critically the historical evidence as 
well as the scattered literature on the picture and to add 
some observations which may help to shed more light on 
the circumstances of its creation. Enough unanswered ques- 
tions will remain to stir our curiosity, enough strangeness 
to provide material for our imagination; above all, the shin- 
ing youth who himself seems to be in search of something 
distant, unmindful of things close and familiar, still with- 
holds from us, like another Lohengrin, the secret of his 
name.* 


1. The thought that there is something mysterious about the pic- 
ture has been frequently expressed. I should like to mention the 
poem by F. Warre Cornish reprinted from the Spectator in the 
early guidebooks of the Frick Collection. Assuming that it is an 
actual portrait of a Polish officer, the author gave eloquent expres- 
sion to feelings commonly shared. 


“Toes he ride to a bridal, a triumph, a dance or a fray 
That he goes so alert, yet so careless, so stern and so gay? 
Loose seat in the saddle, short stirrup, one hand on the mane 


JULIUS S. HELD 


The history of the painting, as far as it can be traced, of- 
fers some points of unusual interest. From its first appear- 
ance in records in 1793, until 1910, when it was sold to 
H. C. Frick, it had been in various Polish collections and 
had been held in great esteem, as far as we can see. Yet, its 
very existence only became known to Western scholars in 
1883, when Bode mentioned it briefly and reported that 
“some time ago” it had been in Vienna for restoration.” 
A. Bredius was the first Rembrandt scholar to study the 
original. He saw the painting in Castle Dzikéw in Galicia 
in 1897 and reported this visit in great detail in a little 
known Dutch periodical.*® It was due to his efforts that the 


Of the light stepping pony he guides with so easy a rein. 

What grace in his armor barbaric! sword, battleaxe, bow, 

Full sheaf of long arrows, the leopard-skin flounting below. 
Heart-conqueror, surely — his own is not given, awhile, 

Till she comes who shall win for herself that inscrutable smile. 
What luck had his riding, I wonder, romantic and bold? 

For he rides into darkness; the story shall never be told. 

Did he charge at Vienna, and fall in a splendid campaign? 

Did he fly from the Cossack, and perish ingloriously slain? 

Ah, chivalrous Poland, forgotten, dishonored, a slave 

To thyself and the stranger, fair, hapless, beloved of the brave!” 


Similar sentiments were voiced by K. Madsen, who, in a review of 
the Rembrandt exhibition of 1898 at Amsterdam (Tilskueren, xvi, 
1899, pp. 699 ff.) gave one of the finest and most circumstantial 
descriptions of the picture. Still reflecting the stirring impression 
of Nansen’s polar expedition of 1893 to 1896, he wrote about the 
“Polish” Rider: “We do not know his name nor who he was. In 
Rembrandt’s representation he appears to be a young hero, some- 
what like a Frithjof Nansen, about to proceed on a dangerous mis- 
sion; in a mysterious world of adventure, on his way to conquer 
unknown realms by virtue of his courage and his genius.” It is in- 
teresting that Dehio (Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, Berlin-Leip- 
zig, 1, 1921, p. 333) used almost identical words for the Bamberg 
Rider when he spoke of an “eye that peers into the distance and 
dreams of adventure.” F. M. Clapp, also, in a leaflet accompany- 
ing the fine color-reproduction recently made, speaks of the mys- 
teries of the setting and continues “but it is in the face of the 
rider that the ultimate mystery is suggested.” 

2. W. Bode, Studien zur Geschichte der hollandischen Malerei, 
Berlin, 1883, p. 499. A. v. Wurzbach (Niederlandisches K iinstler- 
lexikon, Vienna-Leipzig, 1, 1906, p. 573) is more specific about the 
trip of the painting to Vienna. He says that it was offered for sale 
in that city in 1877 (“1877 in Wien, Handel”), a statement which, 
perhaps, is linked up with his desire to detract from the general 
admiration for the picture. Wurzbach, indeed, alone of all schol- 
ars, as far as I can see, denied Rembrandt’s authorship. He listed 
the painting as an Aert de Gelder (1645-1727). 

3. A. Bredius, “Onbekende Rembrandts in Polen, Galicie en Rus- 
land,” De nederlandsche spectator, 1897, p. 197. Bredius made the 
trip to Dzikéw in the company of Count Georges Mycielski, the 
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Fic. 2. “A Lisowski Officer after Rembrandt,” Wood-engraving, Fic. 3. Amsterdam, Six Collection: P. Potter, Portrait of D. Tulp 
X1Xth Century 


Fic.. 4. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts: Rubens, Head of Cyrus Fic. 5. Hausbuch Master, Turk on Horseback, Drypoint 
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painting was included in the Rembrandt exhibition at 
Amsterdam in 1898 where it was finally “discovered” by 
the art world at large. It was described and reproduced in 
the memorial volume of that exhibition‘ and in a great many 
reviews in periodicals. Subsequently, it was included in 
Bode’s catalogue of Rembrandt’s paintings,” in Rosenberg’s 
edition of the Klassiker der Kunst® and in Hofstede de 
Groot’s critical catalogue, and a crescendo of admiring 
voices has been swelling ever since. Yet, despite the nu- 
merous critical publications, there are still whole stretches 
in the earlier record of the picture of which so far only a 
few Polish writers seem to have been aware. What western 
European and American scholars knew about the earlier 
history of the picture and repeated more or less completely® 
in their writings may be summed up with the statement in 
the records of the Frick Library: “Bought by Stroynow- 
ski, Bishop of Wilna, at a sale in Warsaw, after the death 
of Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, last king of Poland; 
inherited by Countess Valerie Tarnowska, born Stroy- 
nowska.” This sketchy record seems to be based on infor- 
mation given by Count Tarnowski of Dzikow, the last 
owner of the painting before it was acquired by H. C. 
Frick.® Count Tarnowski, in turn, seems to have taken his 
knowledge from the inventory at Dzikow of which we 
shall have reason to speak again. 

From a study of the Polish literature on this painting, 
however, its history can be established in much greater de- 
tail. Not all of it actually had been accessible only in Polish. 
There was for instance, as early as 1910, an article in 
German by S. Batowski, though in an admittedly some- 
what obscure magazine, edited by the Vienna art historian 
Th. von Frimmel.*® In that article Batowski summarized 


nephew of Count Tarnowski, the owner of the picture. Count 
Mycielski was perhaps at that time already working on the cata- 
logue of the collections of Stanislaus II Augustus (see below, note 
13). 

4. Hofstede de Groot, Die Rembrandt-Ausstellung in Amster- 
dam, 1898 (40 Photogravueren), Amsterdam, 1899, no. 28. The 
picture was no. 94 in the exhibition. 

5. W. Bode and C. Hofstede de Groot, Rembrandt, Beschrei- 
bendes Verzeichnis seiner Gemdlde mit den heliographischen Nach- 
bildungen, Vi, Paris, 1901, no. 466, p. 165. 

6. A. Rosenberg, Rembrandt, Des Meisters Gemdlde, Stuttgart, 
1904. 

7. C. Hofstede de Groot, Beschreibendes und kritisches Ver- 
zeichnis der Werke der hervorragendsten hollandischen Maler des 
17. Jahrhunderts, Esslingen-Paris, V1, 1915, no. 268, p. 138. 

8. In the recent Phaidon Rembrandt (London—New York, 1942, 
Pp. 34, no. 75) only Count Tarnowski is mentioned as previous 
owner. 

9. This information presumably is contained in a letter by 
Count Tarnowski of January 22, 1911, to which reference is made 
on the back of the photo in the Frick Art Reference Library. The 
letter itself has not been accessible to the author. 

10. S. Batowski, “Zum ‘Polenreiter? von Rembrandt,” Neue 
Blatter fiir Gemaldekunde, vi, 4, 1910, p. 65. Batowski treated 
also the same subject in a Polish article which differs in some de- 
tails from the German version. It appeared in Lamus, 11, 1910, 
p. 189, under the title “Z powodu sprzedazy Lisowczyka.” 
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the results of researches that had been made by Polish 
scholars, making special mention of a lecture by B. An- 
toniewicz, professor at the Academy at Cracow.” In re- 
cent years still more details have been added by Th. 
Mankowski in a lecture of October 11, 1928,” and in his 
monumental edition of the catalogue of the Collection 
Stanislaus II Augustus.** It is these studies which provide 
the raw material that enables us to trace the earlier history 
of the painting.”* 


I 


The picture appears for the first time in 1793 in an in- 
ventory of the paintings of the collection of Stanislaus II 
Augustus, King of Poland.** It bears the number 1734 and 
is recorded under the title “Cosague a Cheval.” The num- 
bers under which the pictures were listed are accession 
numbers. As there are all together 2226 paintings in this 
catalogue, Rembrandt’s “Cosaque” belongs to the later 
acquisitions. This is borne out by the fact that it did not fig- 
ure in the catalogue of the collection compiled in 1784,*° 
in which only 1538 numbers are described. It follows that 
it had been purchased by the king between 1784 and 
1793. The purchase price according to the catalogue had 
been 180 ducats. This catalogue provided the basis for the 
final inventory compiled in 1795 by Bacciarelli, which 
was edited critically by Mankowski from several preserved 


11. I have been able to find only a résumé of that lecture and of 
anotier one, by Professor Georges Mycielski, dealing also in part 
with the “Polish” Rider in Bulletin international de ? Académie 
polonaise des sciences et des lettres, Année 1905, Cracow, 1906, 
p. 6 (Antoniewicz), and ibid., Année 1904, Cracow, 1905, p. 82 
(Mycielski). 

12. Th. Mankowski, “Obrazy Rembrandta w Galerji Stanis- 
lawa Augusta,” Prace Komisji historji sztuki Polskiej, Akademje 
Umiejetnosci, v, with résumé in Bulletin international, Année 
1928, Cracow, 1929, p. 171, no. 35. A short and inexact report on 
this lecture is found in Cicerone, XX1, 1929, p. 596. 

13. Th. Manhkowski, Galerja Stanislawa Augusta, Lw6w, 1932. 
This fundamental work had been begun by Professor G. Mycielski. 
Th. Mankowski assisted him at first and finished it after Mycielski’s 
death. 

14. I should like to express my thanks to Dr. Alfred Berlstein 
of the New York Public Library, and to Mrs. C. Pakswer, for 
their kind assistance in translating for me parts of the Polish lit- 
erature on the subject. I owe a particular debt of gratitude to Miss 
Margaretta Salinger of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, for much helpful criticism and editorial improvements. 

15. The manuscript is preserved in the archives at Sucha, which 
at the time of Manhkowski’s writing belonged to Count Tarnowski. 
It bears the title Catalogue des tableaux app. a Sa Maj. le Roi de 
Pologne, 1793 (Mahkowski, of. cit., p. 74). This catalogue was 
prepared by M. Tokarski who was keeper of the gallery and its 
restorer. Chiefly responsible for this as for all the following cata- 
logues, however, was Marcello Bacciarelli (1731-1818), court 
painter and intimate adviser of Stanislaus II Augustus, who in his 
function as “Directeur Général des Arts et Batimens” wielded al- 
most dictatorial powers. 

16. Now preserved in the archives at Jablonna; cf. Mahkowski, 
op. cit., p. 74. 
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manuscripts.*’ At the time of the catalogue the picture was 
kept in the “antichambre en haut” of Lazienki Palace at 
Warsaw where Stanislaus II Augustus hung his favorite 
Dutch and Flemish masters. Its value was estimated to be 
200 ducats and its measurements are given (in Polish cals) 
as 44 by 54 which corresponds to 109 by 133.9 cm.*® 
Stanislaus II Augustus (1732-98) was one of the 
most avid collectors of his time. While weak and unde- 
cided (“toujours faible et pusillanime’’)*® as a ruler in a 
critical period and unable to halt the impending doom of his 
country, he represented at the same time the typical gentle- 
man of the eighteenth century, cultured, well-read, and 
interested in the arts. In the memoirs of the Polish diplo- 
mat and composer, Count Oginski, there is a significant 
passage about a visit of the monarch to Oginski’s house at 
Sokolow, near Warsaw, in 1793, in the midst of mounting 
political troubles.*° Although gloomy about the situation, 
the king was not averse to an animated conversation on the 
treasures of Oginski’s library which he admired with the 
keenness of the expert bibliophile. According to a depend- 
able tradition, based on the 1844 inventory of the collec- 


tion at Dzikéw,”’ it was actually Count Oginski himself 


who had bought Rembrandt’s painting in Amsterdam for 
Stanislaus II Augustus at the time of his diplomatic mission 
to England and Holland. 


17. The manuscripts consist of one preliminary draft preserved 
in the State Art Collection in Warsaw, and three copies of the final 
version. One of them, the least reliable, is in the library of the Os- 
solineum at Lwow, while the two most important ones are in the 
archives at Jablonna. One of the manuscripts at Jablonna is the 
king’s own private copy. 

18. There is a discrepancy between these measurements and the 
present dimensions of the picture. While the width is practically the 
same (135.5 cm. against 134), its height today is an average of 
7 cm, more than recorded in 1793/95 (there are slight variations 
of height if measured at the left or right margin). This difference 
seems to throw some light on the origin of the strip which clearly 
has been added along the lower edge of the picture. It is true that 
Rembrandt himself occasionally added pieces of canvas to his pic- 
tures, as evidenced by his correspondence with Don Antonio 
Ruffo (see Oud Holland, xxxv, 1917, p. 146): “Poi in quanto 
alla tela me ha mancato pingiendo che fu de bisognio alungarlo, ma 
pero quando il quadro pende giusto sopra suo giorno non si vedra 
niente.” The strip in the Frick canvas, however, is hardly original. 
A close examination shows that the character, quality and condi- 
tion of the pigments on it differ markedly from the rest of the 
work, This strip measures between 8 and g cm. in height (slanting 
from left to right), that is but slightly more than the discrepancy 
noted above between the measurements of 1795 and today. Thus it 
appears likely that it was added after that date, perhaps at the 
time of the restoration at Vienna (see note 2), and that 1-2 cm. of 
the old canvas were sacrificed in that process. The awkward pro- 
file of the hoof of the horse’s right hind leg is thus due to a modern 
restoration; in Rembrandt’s original version it surely had been 
properly foreshortened. We can of course no longer say why that 
lower part of the picture, which is now replaced by the modern 
strip, had disappeared by the end of the eighteenth century. 

19. Michel [Cleofas] Oginski, Mémoires sur la Pologne et les 
Polonais, Paris, 1826-27, 1, p. 315. 

20. Of. cit., 1, p. 325. 

21. S. Batowski, op. cit. (Lamus), p. 190. 
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Through Oginski’s autobiography we are well in- 
formed about that trip. He departed from Poland in June 
1790 as a young man of 24. He arrived at The Hague on 
July 18, 1790, and left for England early in December. 
He stayed in London until late in February, 1791, to re- 
turn to The Hague, which he quit again in May for Berlin 
and Warsaw. Nowhere in his book does Oginski speak of 
any purchases of works of art, a fact not surprising as he 
wrote his memoirs chiefly in an effort to clear his political 
record which had been attacked.” There is no mention, 
either, of any trip to Amsterdam, but considering the short 
distances of Holland on the one hand, and the attraction of 
a town like Amsterdam on the other, it is quite likely that 
he was there, too. Yet, in the absence of any definite proof, 
we must allow for the possibility of his having purchased 
the picture elsewhere during his trip, for instance, in Lon- 
don, which in those years seems to have been a center for 
large transactions in the art market.”* At any rate, the tra- 
dition that the painting had been purchased by Oginski 
tallies well with the dates of its acquisition arrived at from 
the catalogues of the king’s collections. A point of con- 
siderable importance emerges from this: the painting was 
still in western Europe, presumably in Holland or Eng- 
land, as late as 1790. 

The subsequent history of the picture is tied up with the 
sorry fortunes of Stanislaus II Augustus and the grievous 
adversities of Poland. The king was not permitted to enjoy 
his collection for long. In 1795, he fled to Grodno, where, 
threatened with the possibility of exile, he made plans to 
take some of his most precious possessions with him as an 
insurance against penury. He actually played with the idea 
of spending his exile in Rome, like Queen Christina of 
Sweden. On November 14, 1795, he ordered Bacciarelli 
to put some of the more valuable pictures secretly into 


1.34 


boxes to facilitate their removal.** Bacciarelli selected 172 


works, representing a value of 13,000 ducats, and on De- 
cember 30, sent their list to the king, asking for new orders. 
Rembrandt’s “Cosague a4 Cheval” was in that group of 
works. They were taken from Lazienki Palace and stored 
in the great chapel of the Royal Castle at Warsaw. During 
the following months more works were added to that 


22. That Oginski did take an interest in art can be seen from 
the fact that he himself owned a collection of paintings, which he 
was forced to sell when his economic situation had deteriorated 
during the Napoleonic Wars. See Mahkowski, of. cit., p. 132. 

23. See the list of art sales listed by F. Lugt, Répertoire des 
ventes publiques, The Hague, 1938, in which London figures more 
prominently than any other city. It would be interesting, at a more 
propitious time, to examine the catalogues of public sales held in 
Holland and England during the months of Oginski’s visits. They 
might conceivably reveal, if not the provenance of the “Polish” 
Rider, perhaps that of some other pictures in Stanislaus II Augustus’ 
collection, thus strengthening the possibility that Oginski had been 
active as agent for the king. 

24. For this and the following see Mafkowski, of. cit., pp. 
109 ff. 
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group, which, from March 1796 on, is described, in refer- 
ence to its crated condition, as the “13 caisses.” As a result 
of the lack of planning and general confusion the thirteen 
crates were again taken back to Lazienki, where they were 
stored in a shed commonly used for housing the king’s 
boats. All these arrangements were carried on with the 
greatest secrecy. The last time we hear about these “ta- 
bleaux de reserve” is on December 30, 1796, when the 
king had Bacciarelli add a few more pictures to the list. 

The king’s plans to move to Rome did not materialize. 
He went instead to St. Petersburg, where he died in 1798. 
The bulk of his collections remained behind in various cas- 
tles — in what condition we cannot say. 

The fate of Rembrandt’s painting during the next eight- 
een years is obscure. A marginal note added later to the 
manuscript of the Ossolineum at Lwéw (cf. note 17) 
tells cryptically that the painting was sold, without giving 
any further details. Mankowski seems to accept this infor- 
mation, despite the fact that the Lwow manuscript is not 
always reliable. There is a good chance that the painting 
remained hidden under the care of Bacciarelli. 

After the third partition of Poland a trilateral commis- 
sion was established in 1797, charged with the dispersal of 
the art treasures found in the royal castles. This task was 
enormously complicated by the uncertainty of legal owner- 
ship (whether it belonged to the office of the crown or to 
the king privately) and by the need of using some of these 
holdings to liquidate the staggering debts of the exiled 
monarch. After Stanislaus II Augustus’ death, Josef 
Poniatowski, his nephew, laid claim to his private estate, 
and had these claims represented, as far as the art treasures 
were concerned, by the Prussian ‘‘Kammer-Assessor,” 
Sartorius von Schwanenfeld, who was a member of the tri- 
lateral commission. The negotiations were cumbersome 
and long drawn out, especially as Bacciarelli seems to have 
hedged in delivering those works that were in his care. A 
final settlement with him was not arrived at until Au- 
gust 18, 1808. It is unlikely that Poniatowski made much 
use of his paintings, since he was too much preoccupied 
with political and military affairs. When he died in the 
battle at Leipzig in 1813, his estate went to Countess 
Therese Tyszkiewicz, who lived in France and who con- 
fided her affairs to Alexander Linowski, later senator of 
the Kingdom of Poland. It was now decided to sell 
the art treasures. They were disposed of in several large 
sales at Warsaw. The fact that just at that time Rem- 
brandt’s painting emerges again in historical records seems 
to speak for our theory that it had remained with the king’s 
collection all the time. On June 13, 1814, through media- 
tion of Sartorius, it was sold to Prince F. Ksawery Drucki- 
Lubecki (1779-1846) for the sum of 150 ducats.”* Lu- 
becki was one of the most interesting figures of his time, a 


25. Mankowski, of. cit., p. 389. 


shrewd opportunist and skillful financier who is chiefly fa- 
mous for founding the Bank of Poland in 1828. During 
the years 1813-16 he was a member of the supreme 
council at Warsaw.”* There is good reason to suspect that 
the purchase of Rembrandt’s picture was for him no more 
than a financial speculation.** He was quick in taking his 
profit. Count Hieronymus Stroynowski, who had been 
rector of the University of Wilna since 1799 and who was 
appointed bishop of that city in 1814,” paid Lubecki 500 
ducats for the painting. This transaction must have been 
concluded very soon after Lubecki himself had purchased 
the canvas, since Count Stroynowski died the following 
year, in 1815, at the age of 63.” 

One cannot suppress the suspicion that Count Oginski 
may have played a rdle in this transaction. On the one 
hand he was intimately connected with Prince Lubecki, 
who is mentioned several times in his memoirs as a close 
political friend. On the other hand, he had been senator 
and chancellor of the provincial government of Wilna since 
1813, where he had resided frequently before. Coming 
from a noble Lithuanian family, like Stroynowski, and liv- 
ing at the time as a high official in the capital, he surely was 
well acquainted with the new owner of Rembrandt’s 
painting, which he had once been instrumental in bring- 
ing to Poland. 

The painting, which had been changing ownership so 
often within a short period of time, was now inherited by 
Stroynowski’s brother, who left it to his daughter, Valeria 
Stroynowska, herself a gifted painter of miniatures.*° 
Through her marriage to Count Jan Feliks Tarnowski 
(1779-1842), the founder of the gallery at Dzikow, the 
painting found a place in that collection, where it surely 
was the dominant piece.** 


26. Encyklopedja Powszechna, Ultima Thule, vi, Warsaw, 
1934) P- 594 

27. Many of the Polish nobles were pretty much down at the 
heels at the end of the Napoleonic Wars. See also our note 22. 

28. S. Orgelbrand, Encyklopedja Powszechna, xiv, Warsaw, 
1903, Pp. 123. 

29. The inventory at Dzikéw (see Batowski, op. cit. [Lamus], 
p. 190) contains the information that Stroynowski bought the 
painting directly from Lazienki Palace. Batowski inferred from 
this that the sale took place in 1795 at the time of the abdication of 
Stanislaus II Augustus. While this obviously is incorrect, it is quite 
possible that the painting had actually remained in Lazienki until 
1814 or 1815 and that Stroynowski had been the first to move it 
from that castle. 

30. See Batowski, of. cit., p. 191. 

31. However, as recently as 1933, when this author had a 
chance to visit the gallery at Dzikdéw, it still contained some fine 
works, especially an excellent portrait of a young woman by Jan 
Gossart. Hence it would appear that J. H. Bridge, Portraits and 
Personalities, New York, 1929, p. 215, exaggerated greatly when 
he wrote that in 1927 a fire “completely destroyed the remaining 
paintings in Count Tarnowski’s collection.” However, it must be 
feared that the German conquest and occupation since 1939 have 
depleted the collection as thoroughly as if fire had destroyed it. 
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II 


Dzikow, a large castle in the midst of a baronial estate 
near Tarnobrzeg in Galicia, was the picture’s hiding place 
for the rest of the nineteenth century. It was there that 
Kajetan Kozmian (1771-1856), the Polish poet and pa- 
triot, saw it in 1842 and suggested that the young horse- 
man may have been an officer of the Lisowski regiment.** 

Alexander Lisowski was a Polish condottiere, who as the 
leader of a motley outfit of fugitive Russian peasants and 
Cossacks participated in many European campaigns and 
died in 1616. Members of his regiment were still roving 
mercenaries during the earlier part of the Thirty Years 


-War. They fought in the service of Emperor Ferdinand, 


participated in the battle of the White Mountain and, after 
engaging in campaigns all over Germany, are last found 
mentioned in payments of 1635 to 1636.°° 

The colorful history of Alexander Lisowski and his 
men exercised without doubt a strong appeal upon the ro- 
mantic imagination of Polish patriots after the abortive 
revolution of 1830-31, when the political fortunes of that 
much suffering nation were at a very low ebb. It is signifi- 
cant that the standard works on Lisowski were published 
during that period.** Thus, KoZmian’s theory that Rem- 
brandt’s “Cosaque a Cheval” represented a member of 
the Lisowski regiment can be readily understood in the 
light of the interest in Polish heroes of the past, revived 
among Polish patriots as a compensation for the national 
humiliation of their own time.*° How sure KoZmian was 
of his own theory we no longer know. The tempting 
identification, at any rate, became part of the tradition in 
Dzikéw. It was Hofstede de Groot who was the first to in- 
troduce the picture into the Rembrandt literature under the 
title “Polish Rider in the uniform of the regiment Lysow- 
ski.” He spoke darkly of “experts on the history of Poland” 
who had identified the “uniform.”** This formulation was 


repeated with a significant increase of finality by many 


32. See Batowski, of. cit. (Lamus), p. 192. I have been unable 
to locate KoZmian’s biography of Count Jan Feliks Tarnowski 
(Zyctorys J. Tarnowskiego, Lwéw, 1843) which conceivably con- 
tains his views on the picture. 

33. Encyklopedja Powszechna, vi, Warsaw, 1934, PP. 515-517. 

34. They are M. Dzieduszycki, Krotki rys dziejow i spraw 
Lisowczykéw, Lwéw, 1843-44, and K. W. Wojcicki, Obrazy staro- 
dawne, Warsaw, 1843. 

35. It is interesting that KoZmian himself in 1856 wrote a poem 
about Stefan Czarniecki (1599-1665), one of the great Polish 
heroes of the seventeenth century. That F. Diilberg, speaking of 
Rembrandt’s “Polish” Rider (Das hollandische Portrat des 17. 
Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1923, p. 8) felt reminded of Chopin, takes 
on in this connection an amusing historical significance. 

36. In the publication on works in the exhibition at Amsterdam; 
see note 4. Bode, in 1883, had only spoken of a “young Polish 
nobleman in his national costume.” E. Michel, Rembrandt, Paris, 
1894, Il, p. 54, misquoted Bode in speaking of an “Hungarian 
nobleman.” 
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modern scholars.*’ It is quite instructive for the stabilization 
of historic legends to see that the author of the article 
“Lisowski” in the most recent Polish Encyclopaedia used 
Rembrandt’s painting as proof for the presence of a Li- 
sowski officer in Amsterdam in 1636, a date which, based 
on the historic data of the Lisowski regiment, boldly ante- 
dates our painting by nearly twenty years. The illustration 
accompanying that text reproduces with nice consistency a 
“Lisowczyk after Rembrandt,” not without changing 
Rembrandt’s tender youth into a fierce looking individual 
with short hair and a properly martial moustache. Rem- 
brandt’s somewhat shabby looking horse was replaced by an 
elegantly prancing Arabian thoroughbred (Fig. 2).** 
Notwithstanding such “authority,” the identification of 
Rembrandt’s Rider with an officer of Lisowski’s regiment 
or of his dress with a “‘uniform” of that outfit has no basis 
in fact. It has, indeed, been denied by the Polish scholars 
mentioned above, but due to the comparative inaccessibility 
of their publications the Rembrandt literature took no no- 
tice of their opinion. There is no doubt that whoever may 
have been the model, he was not a member of the Lisowski 
regiment. To begin with, there is every reason to assume 
that the group disbanded as a military body about 1636 — 
roughly twenty years before the picture was painted, its 
members most likely being absorbed into other units. The 
youth shown in the painting was at that time at best still an 
infant. But even if there were not this chronological diffi- 
culty, the theory would be untenable for the reason that it is 
based upon two erroneous assumptions, namely, that the fig- 
ure wears a distinctive uniform and that this uniform corre- 
sponds to one worn by a specific military body of the early 
seventeenth century. As we shall see below the “uniform” 
is so far from being distinct that there are even some doubts 
as to the nationality of the rider. With regard to the second 
point, even a superficial study of military history teaches 
that the fashion of giving definite uniforms to military units 
was developed only slowly during the seventeenth century, 
and chiefly in the national armies of the West, not in the 
European East, and never with mercenaries who changed 
39 


their “color” often and easily.*” We can be perfectly sure 


37. W. R. Valentiner, Rembrandt, K. d. K., 3rd ed., Stuttgart 
and Berlin, 1908, p. 563: “The model wears the uniform of the 
Polish regiment of Lysowsky.” Still more final, O. Benesch, Rem- 
brandt, Werk und Forschung, Vienna, 1935, p. 53: “The Polish 
Rider, an officer of the regiment Lysowski.” (The spelling of 
Lisowski varies in Western literature. ) 

38. Encyklopedja Powszechna, Ultima Thule, v1, Warsaw, 1934, 
p. 516. 

39. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., XXVII, 1911, p. 582. 
“The beginnings of uniform are to be found in truly national 
armies, in the Indelta of Gustavus (Adolphus)” — who used 
“scarfs of uniform color” and in “the English armies of the Great 
Rebellion.” See also G. Liebe, Der Soldat in der deutschen Ver- 
gangenheit, Leipzig, 1899, pp. 72 f. “[Die Uniform] ist der Neu- 
zeit so zum unterscheidenden Merkmal des Soldaten geworden, dass 
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that a “‘uniform of the Lisowski regiment” is an historical 
impossibility and that any theory based on its existence is 
bound to be fallacious. We may just as well forget about 
Alexander Lisowski and his dubious followers in connection 
with the “Polish” Rider. 

There is, however, another point in which the opinions 
of most Rembrandt experts of the West differ from that of 
the Polish scholars who have written about the painting. 
While Dutch and German authors in general have tended 
to believe that the person portrayed in the picture was a 
young Pole who had come to Amsterdam,*° the Polish 
scholars are all of the opinion that he was a Dutchman, 
dressed up in a Polish costume. The student sampling these 
divergent opinions is in a situation comparable to that of 
the sleuth in E. A. Poe’s Murders in the Rue Morgue, 
whose witnesses agree only in so far as they describe the 
mysterious voice — that of the murderous ape — as speak- 
ing a tongue different from their own. Bode, who was the 
first to call the model “‘a Polish magnate,” supported his 
opinion with a note saying that “Polish and other nobles of 
the half civilized East, when they were in Holland had 
themselves portrayed with preference by Rembrandt, as is 
shown by the so-called Sobiesky of 1637 and the early por- 
trait of G. Rakéczy preserved in an etching by Van Vliet.”** 
Unfortunately for Bode’s thesis neither of these pictures is 
an actual portrait.** Bredius, on the other hand, tried to 
substantiate his opinion with an historical reference which 
deserves more attention.** Besides stating categorically that 


es merkwiirdig beriihrt, sie erst mit dem Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts 
allgemein eingefiihrt zu wissen.” 

40. Bode, Bredius, Valentiner, and many others are of that opin- 
ion, while Hofstede de Groot (op. cit.; see note 4) agreed with it 
only after some hesitation. “He might be an Amsterdam model, 
dressed as a Pole but more probably a Polish nobleman who came 
to Amsterdam and had himself portrayed there.” 

41. Of. cit., 1883, p. 499. 

42. The “Sobiesky,” now in the National Gallery at Washing- 
ton, belongs, like such pictures as the “Noble Slav” of the Metro- 
politan Museum, to the large group of works in which Rembrandt 
dressed up a Dutch model in a foreign costume. The same is surely 
true of Van Vliet’s etching. The name “Georgius Ragozy Siculorum 
Comes” appears on it only in the fourth state which renders it 
most suspect as an addition by Hugo Allardt of Amsterdam, whose 
address appears on the impressions of this state. The most notorious 
case of such arbitrary “christenings” is that of the publisher 
F. L. D. Ciartres (Fr. Langlois, 1589-1647) who added the names 
of “Mahomet,” “Philon le Juif,” “Gasto Foisseius,” “Doctor 
Faustos,” “Democritus,” “Heraclitus,” and “L’Eunuque de la 
Reijne de Candaces” to other prints of Rembrandt or his school, 
and who, indeed, published a reversed copy of “Georgius Ragozy” 
as a portrait of “Scandrebec Roy d’Albanie” (cf. Hofstede de 
Groot, Die Urkunden iiber Rembrandt, The Hague, 1906, no. 17, 
pp. 12 f.). G. Rakéeczy, the Protestant prince of Transylvania, 
gained European fame only in the years after 1631, the date of the 
print; nor is there any evidence of his having visited western Eu- 
rope at any time during his life. See also C. Neumann, Rembrandt, 
Munich, 1924, Il, p. 414. 

43. A. Bredius, “Rembrandtiana,” Oud Holland, xxviii, 1910, 
P- 194. 


“the type (of the model) is not Dutch,”** he recalls that 
Polish noblemen were frequent visitors in Holland where a 
good many of them studied at the University of Leyden. 
Indeed, if we go through the lists of students enrolled at 
Leyden, we meet fairly regularly with names of young 
Poles.** Some of them came with tutors and servants and 
surely attracted attention. That they attended classes in 
their national costume seems to be borne out by an engrav- 
ing by A. J. Stock after Jacques II de Gheyn, showing the 
anatomical theater at Leyden where some Easterners can 
be distinguished in the large group of onlookers.** In view 
of these facts, Bredius’ theory cannot be dismissed lightly. 
However, there are several reasons that argue against this 
as well as against all other opinions which hold that the 
picture is an actual portrait of a Polish visitor to Holland. 
First there is the fact, as seen above, that the painting was 
still in Western Europe as late as 1790. If it had been an 
actual portrait it surely would have been taken to Poland 
by the man who commissioned it. It seems, indeed, as if the 
authors who held to the portrait theory took it for granted 
that the painting had always been in Poland, even though 
only one actually said so.” They might have revised their 
opinion if they had known more about the provenance of 
the picture. There is another though less tangible reason 
to abandon the idea that the painting was a commissioned 
portrait. It is found in the very appearance of the painting 
itself. 

There are a few fairly well established iconographic 
formulas of the “equestrian portrait” in the seventeenth 
century. One is represented by Rembrandt’s own portrait 
of the Amsterdam merchant, Frederik Rihel, of 1649.** 
Rihel’s horse is rearing on its hind legs in a conventional 
pose (similar to the so-called “Pesade”),** while the rider 
looks squarely out of the picture toward the beholder. This 
type is obviously linked with a tradition which can be traced 


44. Asimilar passage is found in A. W. Sanders van Loo, “Naar 
anleiding van de Rembrandt-Tentoonstelling,” Dietsche warande, 
1899, pp. 24-25: “the face clearly, is not that of a Hollander.” 

45. See Album studiosorum Academiae Lugduno Batavae, 1575- 
1875, The Hague, 1875. I found nine Poles in 1652, four in 1653, 
eight in 1654, four in 1655, six in 1656 (including three from 
Kurland), none in 1657. The most prominent seems to have been a 
17 year old Count Martinus a Grudna Grudzinski, who was en- 
rolled in 1654. He was accompanied by a tutor and two “famuli,’” 
who were all enrolled as students, too. The records also mention, 
by the way, a fairly large number of Hungarian students. 

46. Reproduced in R. N. Wegner, Das Anatomenbildnis, Basel, 
1939, P- 65. 

47. K. Madsen, Tilskueren, xvi, 1899, p. 701: “The Polish 
Rider is presumably a distant ancestor of the Galician prince who 
owns the picture.” 

48. A. Bredius, “Rembrandtiana,” Oud Holland, xxviil, 1910, 
p- 193, where the traditional identification of the model with 
Vicomte de Turenne (1611-1675) is replaced by the better founded 
one with the Amsterdam merchant Frederik Rihel. However, the 
picture is still frequently referred to as a portrait of Turenne. 

49. O. Grossmann, Das Reiterbild, Berlin, 1931, p. 24. 
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from Titian’s Charles V at the Battle of Miihlberg through 
some of Rubens’, van Dyck’s and Velazquez’ equestrian 
figures with their individual variations into innumerable 
painted and engraved portraits of the seventeenth century. 
Although they are comparatively rare in Holland, being of 
a representative character incongruous with the social con- 
ditions in Holland, Rembrandt’s Rihel is not the only ex- 
ample; almost contemporary with it is a portrait by Potter 
of D. Tulp, in the Six Collection, dated 1653 (Fig. 3). 
The paintings belonging to this type are, like the Rzhel, of 
considerable dimensions and usually render the group of 
horse and rider in life size. 

Another type, of “cabinet” size, which is found quite 
frequently in Dutch seventeenth-century painting, shows 
the rider comparatively small in a wide landscape setting. 
Dogs and other accompanying figures are often added to 
increase the impression of a natural relationship between 
the rider and his environment. The best known examples 
of this type are by Th. de Keyser and Aelbert Cuyp.*° As a 
rule, the rider, though moving to the side, turns his face 
and his eyes meet those of the beholder. Special attention is 
always paid to the neatness and elegance of the costume; 
the riders appear in the finest clothes and the horses are 
trim, well groomed, and step gracefully according to the 
rules of the riding academy. 

While Rembrandt’s Rihel conformed clearly to the first 
of these established types of equestrian portraiture, the 
“Polish” Rider differs greatly from either one. It is not so 
much the unusual costume which sets it apart, nor its some- 
what uncommon “in-between” dimensions,’ but the ab- 
sence of all the elements of portrait elegance and pose 
which we find in the other pictures, including the Réhel. 
The outfit of the rider is comparatively plain and suggests 
daily use. We shall see below that what the young man 
wears is anything but his Sunday best. By the same token, 
the horse is surely not a handsome creature in a conven- 
tional sense nor is it moving with appropriate dignity. With 
its quick pace, emphasized by the flying £utds attached to 
its neck,”* with the inward turn of its head and its open 

50. All dated examples of that type are of 1660 or later. How- 
ever, R. Oldenbourg, Th. de Keysers Tatigkeit als Maler, Leipzig, 
1911, pp. 61 ff., believes that de Keyser’s picture in Frankfort was 
done in the 1630’s. 

51. It is larger than the typical “intimate” portrait but consider- 
ably smaller than the “representative” type. 

52. The kutds (or kutaz; see J. Szendrei, Ungarische kriegs- 
geschichtliche Denkmdler, Budapest, 1896, p. 604) was originally 
a Turkish decoration for horses suspended from their necks. The 
Turks used generally curly yak-hair, but women’s hair is also 
found. The kutds was frequently used in Hungary but was not 
unknown in Poland. The example shown in Rembrandt’s painting 
is obviously made of horse’s hair which was in general use in these 
countries. Most Rembrandt scholars who mentioned it (Hofstede 
de Groot, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis, Vi, 1915, p. 138; Weisbach, 
op. cit., p. 562; Hell, Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1930, 
p. 34) called it, curiously enough, a fox’s brush; only Bredius 
(1897, see note 3) described it correctly. 
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mouth, it gives the impression of a nervous apprehension, 
quite unusual and unbecoming in a horse of a “normal” 
portrait likeness of the seventeenth century. 

That any Eastern noble of that period could have had 
the independence of taste to ask for or agree to a portrayal 
of such strange and, according to contemporary standards, 
undignified character, seems highly improbable.** 

In this connection, we remember that the few Polish 
scholars cited above insisted that the model was no Pole at 
all but most likely a Dutchman. As far as can be deduced 
from their brief texts, they did not think that the picture 
was done as a portrait commission but as a “costume- 
study.” To be sure, “fancy-dress” portraiture was not un- 
common in Rembrandt’s time, and indeed, in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, it became something of a 
vogue with people who for one reason or the other had con- 
tacts with foreign countries, either as ambassadors or colo- 
nial administrators or as merchants.°* Children of such 
people also seem to have been dressed up occasionally in 
foreign dress, as is shown in the life size portrait by F. Bol 
of a boy of about eight years, dated 1656.°° His costume 
consists of a joupane of yellow silk and a green cap. The 
author of the Rotterdam catalogue considers it to be Polish 
and because of a still life of various weapons which appears 
in the background, believes the boy to have been the son of 
a military commander. The child holds a war hammer, 
which as a matter of fact has a marked resemblance to that 
held by the “Polish” Rider. Nevertheless, there is again 
the same difference which one always encounters between 
actual portraits and the painting of the Frick Collection. 


Bol’s portrayal is clearly posed and the boy is “‘costumed” 


— masquerading in the foreign outfit which suits his type as 
poorly as the martial still life fits his age. By contrast, Rem- 
brandt’s picture shows a soldier who is at home in his cos- 
tume and is appropriately mounted on a hardy, if ignoble 
horse. Granted that in Rembrandt’s work the boundary 
line between actual portraiture and purely imaginative 


creations is not always easy to draw, due to his tendency 


53. Although it would be rash to make generalizations, it ought 
to be mentioned that those Polish nobles who were formally por- 
trayed by Flemish or Dutch artists seem to have preferred to be 
rendered dressed according to Western fashion. Cf. Rubens’ por- 
trait of Wladislas IV at the Metropolitan Museum and Goltzius’ 
prints of two Polish princes of 1583, which C. van Mander de- 
scribed as “dressed in the French manner” (ed. H. Floerke, Munich 
and Leipzig, 1906, 11, p. 256). 

54. Two interesting Flemish examples of comparatively early 
date are Van Dyck’s portraits of the Persian Ambassador Sir Rob- 
ert Shirley and his wife, of 1622, see G. Gliick, Van Dyck, Des 
Meisters Gemdlde, London, 1931, pp. 510-511. A good Dutch ex- 
ample is the portrait of Thomas Hees and his sons by M. van 
Musscher, of 1687, at The Hague, reproduced in F. Diilberg, of. 
cit., pl. 20. The Metropolitan Museum in New York owns a paint- 
ing by A. Cuyp in which members of a Dutch family are por- 
trayed on horseback and in foreign dress. 

55. Museum Boymans, no. 48. Reproduced, F. Diilberg, of. cit., 
pl. 14. 
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to endow even his portraits with a certain poetic depth of 
expression, it is hard to find another instance in his work 
(except for the Night Watch, which is just as much a nar- 
rative action as a group portrait) in which he so thoroughly 
neglected the primary function of a portrait. The obvi- 
ously important réle played by the dark landscape in con- 
trast to the light figure of the rider°* — a feature which 
will be discussed more in detail below — also contributes 
to mark the picture as an imaginative creation of the artist." 
The very face of the youth makes the assumption of actual 
portraiture neither necessary nor even likely. It is a face of 
very even and symmetrical forms, not exactly impersonal, 
but hardly very individual, the handsome face of an ideal 
hero,** transfigured by an inner light of quiet determina- 
tion. ‘That he does not look straight at the beholder would 
in itself carry little weight in this connection, since there are 
enough definite portraits by Rembrandt which look side- 
ways, although they are less frequent than those which 
look at us. But combined with the other features this ob- 
servation tends also to enforce the argument against the 
portrait theory. That does not mean that Rembrandt did 
not make use of a definite model when he painted the 
“Polish” Rider, But there is every reason to believe that we 
owe the existence of the painting not to a portrait commis- 
sion tendered to the master by his unknown model, but to 
causes of more complex ramifications. 

From the published texts we can only conjecture on 
what grounds the Polish scholars denied the Polish nation- 
ality of the youth. They were, of course, aware of the fact 
that the painting had come to Poland not before the late 
eighteenth century. However, it seems that they based their 
opinions chiefly on physiognomical observations. Batowski, 
while not denying that the youth wore a costume “in the 
manner of that worn in Poland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury,” thought that he was “neither a Pole nor a Cos- 
sack.”’®® Antoniewicz considered the model to have be- 
longed to Rembrandt’s immediate environment,’ and 
Mycielski declared downright that the image was “sans 
doute” that of Rembrandt’s son Titus.** While the identifi- 


56. It is very likely that our photograph shows the tonal rela- 
tionships of Rembrandt’s painting more as the artist intended them 
than does the original, which at present is covered by heavy layers 
of yellow varnish. 

57. Weisbach who has devoted some thoughtful passages to the 
problem of “actual” vs. “imaginative” portrait (“Phantasiebild- 
nis”; W. Weisbach, Rembrandt, Berlin-Leipzig, 1926, p. 279) 
considers the “Polish” Rider “phantasiemassig gehalten.” 

58. A. M. Hind, Rembrandt, Cambridge, Mass., 1932, p. 91, 
speaks of the “remarkable beauty” of the young officer. 

59. Batowski, Neue Blatter f. Gemaldekunde, vi, 4, 1910, p. 66. 

60. Antoniewicz, Bull. internat. acad. polonaise, Année 1905, 


61. Mycielski, Bull. internat. acad. polonaise, Année 1904, p. 83. 
The same mistaken view was held by J. H. Bridge, of. cit., p. 31. In 
one of his imaginary conversations no lesser authority than Rem- 
brandt himself calls the picture a portrait of Titus. Since Titus was 


cation with Titus” is clearly untenable, there are indeed 
two features in the appearance of the young man which 
from our knowledge would be most exceptional for seven- 
teenth-century Poles (although they would by no means 
prove that he was Dutch): the presence of long hair and 
the absence of a moustache.** Short hair and long mous- 
tache, indeed, were to such a degree de rigueur with seven- 
teenth-century Poles, that the designer of the “Lisowczyk” 
(Fig. 2) “corrected,” as we saw, Rembrandt’s picture 
promptly in this respect, in order to give to it the necessary 
authenticity. It may have been these characteristics or other 
less tangible ones, based on supposed racial features, which 
the Polish scholars could not reconcile with their concep- 
tion of a “genuine” compatriot. They did not deny, at any 
rate, that the costume was Polish. On this point, Western 
and Polish scholars seem to be agreed. No matter how much 
they differ with regard to the nationality of the model, they 
all accept, by implication or actual say-so, the costume as a 
Polish fashion, if not actually a “Polish uniform.” It seems 
to be of sufficient interest to see whether the problem of the 
dress and outfit is as simple as it would appear from the 
literature. 

The study of seventeenth-century costume worn by na- 
tions other than those of the West is not an easy field to 
work in due to the dearth of easily accessible and reliably 
dated pictorial records and the lack of specialized literature. 
It is particularly difficult at this moment with certain Euro- 
pean collections of material relative to the history of cos- 
tume beyond reach. The results to which this author came 
are for these reasons being presented with appropriate 
reservations. 

We have to distinguish, in Rembrandt’s picture, between 
the costume proper and the military equipment, including 
the horse’s trappings. The chief article of clothing is an off- 
white coat of three-quarter length with ample sleeves that 
narrow toward the wrists. It is buttoned in front from neck 
to waist with a set of small, light buttons. A belt seems to 
hold it in at the waist. The upturned corner reveals some 
brown lining, possibly of fur. This piece of clothing is a 
joupane,** a garment which, coming originally from the 


born in 1641, this would imply a date much later than generally — 
and probably correctly — given to the picture (see note 125). 

62. Batowski (see note 10) credits Antoniewicz with the hy- 
pothesis that Titus was the model. Since Mycielski’s lecture, in 
which this statement was actually made, had been given within a 
year of that of Antoniewicz (see note 11) we may assume that 
Batowski, writing five years later, had a pardonable lapsus memo- 
riae when he ascribed the theory of one to the other. 

63. Claude Jordan, Der Curieusen und historischen Reisen durch 
EUROPA Andrer Haupt-Theil, Leipzig, 1710 (trans. from the 
French ed. of 1699), p. 378: “Die Polen haben ihre Haare bis 
ueber die Ohren abgekuertzet. Sie nehmen ihren Bart ab und lassen 
allein einen grossen Stutz-Bart stehen.” There are numerous seven- 
teenth-century prints which bear out this statement. 

64. A. Racinet, Le costume historique, Paris, 1888, vi, “Po- 
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Near East, had been adopted by many nations of Eastern 
Europe. It was common in Poland but was also worn just 
as frequently in other regions, as, for instance, Hungary.®° 
There is no way of clearly differentiating between Hun- 
garian and Polish examples of the seventeenth century.” 
The joupane could be made of all sorts of materials, ac- 
cording to requirements of the season and the occasion. 
Those worn for special occasions were generally of silk. 
The joupane of the “Polish” Rider is obviously an ordinary 
garment, made of plain materials, able to stand hard wear. 
In official portraiture, and with people of high rank, the 
joupane never appeared alone, but was combined with a 
mantle which often was hung over one shoulder.®’ The 
absence of the mantle in Rembrandt’s painting can be con- 
sidered as an additional argument against the theory that 
the painting is a portrait of a Polish — or for that matter 
Hungarian — nobleman. 

Besides the jowpane, Rembrandt’s rider wears tight-fit- 
ting red trousers and high yellow shoes. Both were common 
to Hungarians and Poles alike.** (The Cossacks, like the 
Russians, wore wide, loose pants which sagged down over 
the boots.) The cap which the young rider wears is a quite 
common Eastern form — worn even by Hollanders — 
with a cloth center and flaps of fur which can be pulled 
down over the ears. In addition to the basic shape there is a 
dark semicircular strip in front of the cap, suggestive of a 
separate piece of fur. While it gives to the cap a very indi- 
vidual and “smart” appearance, it is not only a most un- 
organic piece of decoration, but also tends to make the cap 
into a perfectly unique piece of headgear of which no other 
instance can be found anywhere in the costume of the seven- 
teenth century. It would be just as foreign to Poland as to 
any other country.® This feature, fortunately, is less dis- 


logne,” and F. Hottenroth, Trachten, Haus- Feld- und Kriegs- 
gerathschaften . . ., Stuttgart, 1884-91, II. 

65. In speaking of “Hungary” we follow the practice of com- 
bining under one name an area which during much of the seven- 
teenth century was made up of three separate political units: Catho- 
lic Hungary, closely allied to the Austrian monarchy; Turkish (or 
central) Hungary; and Transylvania, the largest of the three, 
which was chiefly Calvinist and which managed, under the able 
government of the Rakéczys, to follow a fairly independent course. 

66. The traditional view that the Hungarian joupane was to be 
distinguished from other joupanes by its horizontal bands of braid 
in front is not correct. Not only do braided examples occur in 
Poland, too, but unbraided ones, closed with a plain row of ball 
buttons, are common enough in Hungary, where some are still pre- 
served; see J. Hoellrigl, Historic Hungarian Costumes, Budapest, 
1939, and Szekfii Gyula, Magyar Tésténet, Budapest [1930?— 
1934! ], V, pp. 48, 64. See also H. Miitzel, Kostiimkunde fiir 
Sammler, Berlin, 1919, p. 119. 

67. See the two noble Poles in Rubens’ Cyrus and Tomyris, Bos- 
ton (Fig. 4). Antoniewicz (of. cit., p. 16) suggested that the two 
men might be Dénhoff and Pac, two prominent Poles who had ac- 
companied Wladislas IV to Brussels in 1624. 

68. See Hottenroth, of. cit., 11, p. 202. 

69. Hungarian caps often, though not always, extend the central 
part into a hanging pouch, somewhat like the cap in Rembrandt’s 
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turbing than it would appear. In a close examination of the 
original, made recently by Mr. William Suhr and the au- 
thor,’° it was found that the whole area in question is much 
rubbed and the dark color is part of a lower layer of pig- 
ment. The regular, semicircular shape is due either to ac- 
cident or design on the part of a former restorer. 

None of these parts of his dress is helpful for an exact 
identification of the nationality of the rider. It is not much 
better with his arms. He has two swords, one clearly of the 
Karabela type,"* a bow and arrows in quiver and a war 
hammer. Of these, the war hammer is the least martial 
part as it was worn chiefly as a sign of distinction; as such it 
is found all over the European East."* Boeheim mentions 
that in the seventeenth century it was still used as a 
weapon by Hungarian troops and served with them also as 
protection on trips in defense against attacks by robbers.”* 
The other weapons are of a generally oriental character** 
although it seems difficult, from their rendering in the 
painting, to establish their place of origin exactly;*° but 
even if their make could be identified, it would not help 
greatly in our problem since in the continuous wars of the 
seventeenth century arms were constantly changing hands, 
by trade or by conquest, as the coveted spoils of victory.” 

Thus, while the arms by themselves, even if properly 
identified, would be of little help, it is important to realize 
that their combination and manner of wear are character- 
istic of a definite military type. Rembrandt’s rider has one 
curved sword under his right thigh and the other, probably 


drawing Tobias and the Angel (W. R. Valentiner, Rembrandt, Des 
Meisters Handzeichnungen, 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1924-34, I, no. 231). 
Both Poles and Hungarians commonly had clipped heron’s feathers 
or similar decorations on their hats. The closest parallel in Rem- 
brandt’s oeuvre to the cap of the “Polish” Rider seems to be in a 
Berlin drawing of an old man, reproduced in E. Bock and J. Rosen- 
berg, Die Zeichnungen alter Meister im Kupferstichkabinett, Die 
niederlandischen Meister, 1, Berlin, 1930, pl. 166, no. 5660. 
(Those drawings reproduced in Valentiner’s two volumes will in 
the future be referred to solely by the name of the author and their 
number in his publication.) 

70. The author wishes to thank Mr. Mortimer Clapp for hav- 
ing provided the opportunity for this examination and both him and 
Mr. Suhr for their kind assistance during it. 

71. The name comes from Karbela, near Baghdad, the home of 
famous swords. 

72. It is obviously used as such in Bol’s portrait of a boy of 
1656 (see note 55). 

73. W. Boeheim, Handbuch der Waffenkunde, Leipzig, 1890, 
p. 367. 

74. For the influence of Islamic art upon seventeenth-century 
Polish workshops producing not only tissues and rugs but also 
“arms, harnesses, trappings and bridle-tackle for horses . . . in 
one word all that had to do with cold steel and horses” see Th. 
Manhkowski, Ars Islamica, 11, 1935, p. 113. 

75. That the sword in front has a chain on its grip might point 
to Hungarian origin if Boeheim’s contention (0. cit., p. 277) is 
correct. 

76. “The best . . . fight in the seventeenth century with weap- 
ons of oriental origin which they had taken on the battlefield. It 
was considered a special honor to wear war-loot as a common 
weapon”; see Szendrei, of. cit., p. 319. 
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straighter one, at his left side. This seems to agree fairly 
well with Denison’s description of Polish hussars:"* ““T'wo 
sabres, one slung on the side of the rider, the other under 
his left thigh, fastened to the saddle.” However, we find 
the same thing confirmed also for Hungarian light cavalry. 
Szendrei’® mentions that Hungarian hussars were armed 
with two swords, one of them pointed, which was worn 
under the right thigh. For this there is an important con- 
firmation in a book published in Leyden in 1634."° Leopard 
skins used for saddle cloths, finally, and the decoration of 
horses with the kutés (see note 52) are also common fea- 
tures with East European horsemen in general, the kutés 
being particularly frequent again in Hungary. 

It follows from these studies that, while no part of the 
costume or armament should be considered unusual for a 
Pole, there is nothing in the apparel of Rembrandt’s rider 
which could not have been worn also by soldiers of other 
nationalities. While we agree with Batowski’s opinion 
that the costume was not unlike a Polish one of the 
seventeenth century, we must maintain that there is no 
part of it which was worn only in Poland and not also in 
some adjoining countries, especially in Hungary. Indeed, if 
there really was a difference between Hungarian hussars 
and Polish ones in that the first put one sword under the 
right thigh while the latter fastened it under the left, Rem- 
brandt’s rider clearly would belong to the Hungarian type. 
And while the long hair of the model was one of the reasons 
for denying that he was a Pole, the same feature could be 
used as argument in favor of a “Hungarian” thesis, for we 
know from pictures and contemporary sources that Hun- 
garians wore long hair until after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century.*° One cannot help suspecting that the 
painting, had it been found by accident in a Hungarian 
castle instead of a Polish one,** might have become famous, 
with equal if not better right, as the “Hungarian” Rider. 

In this connection, the title under which the picture ap- 
peared in the eighteenth century deserves some explana- 
tion. At its face value, “Cosaque a4 Cheval” has little jus- 
tification, since Rembrandt’s rider surely is not a member 
of the Cossack nations who lived along the lower Dnieper 
and Don regions even though they played an important 
rdle in European history just about the middle of the cen- 


77. G. T. Denison, 4 History of Cavalry, London, 1877, p. 183. 

78. Op. cit., p. 313. 

79. Respublica et status Hungariae, Leyden, 1634, p. 300: 
“Sagaris sive gladius Persicus, ad laevam sub dextro femore.” 

80. M. Meyer, Ortelius redivivus et continuatus, Frankfort, 
1665, 1, 20: “{Die Ungarn] aber sind nicht so neugierig und 
aenderlich / als nur darinnen / dass sie erst vor wenig Jahren 
angefangen / ihre Haare / wie ihre Nachbaren die Tiircken und 
die Moskowiter / scheeren zu lassen.” 

81. Galicia, to be sure, where the painting was “discovered,” 
was part of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Its people, however, 
particularly the nobility, were always Polish in language, tradi- 
tion, and political sentiment. 


tury." The costume of the Cossacks — wild hordes of 
soldiers dangerous to Poles and Turks alike — is always 
described as colorful to the extreme and of semi-barbarian 
extravagance.** The old title, however, loses some of its 
mystifying nature if one realizes that the word “cossack” 
was not only applied to actual members of that mixed ethnic 
group, but also describes a type of light irregular Polish 
cavalry.** A Dutch mid-seventeenth century writer was al- 
ready conscious of the loose usage of this word, for he 
writes, after a description of the actual Cossacks: ““These 
are the true Cossacks from whose image so many serving 
in Poland in light arms, are called Cossacks.”** Thus, by 
calling the picture “Cosaque 4 Cheval” the authors of the 
catalogue of the collection of Stanislaus II Augustus did 
hardly more than apply to it a term customarily used to 
designate a lightly armed Polish horseman. 

It might be questioned, to be sure, whether the whole 
investigation as to the “nationality” of the rider is not 
meaningless in view of the fact that Rembrandt generally 
made a very arbitrary use of foreign costumes which he 
collected for their exotic appearance and material beauty 
and which reappear constantly in his paintings in new com- 
binations. Only a short while ago, his unreliability with 
regard to oriental costumes and his “bad” influence upon 
his pupils has been vividly deplored.** However, it is just in 
comparison with such works which belong to the category 
of fantastic costume pieces, that the “Polish” Rider im- 
presses the beholder with its homogeneous character. Un- 
like these works, the Rider is surely not “overdressed” nor 
are there details like jewels, pearls or precious metal work 
which might be suspect as purely pictorial additions. The 
outfit is simple and convincingly functional. Some parts of 


82. The Cossack revolts under Bogdan Chmielnicki in 1647-49 
and 1651 actually threatened the very existence of Poland. 

83. For a contemporary description see Respublica, sive status 
regni Poloniae, Lituaniae, Prussiae, Livoniae, Leyden, 1642, p. 
385. “Eunt (Cosacchi) in bella pompose, ornati sagis et vestibus, 
quae auro, argento, milleque variis coloribus discriminantur. Or- 
nant se quoque pennis et alis aquilarum, exuviis Leopardorum et 
usorum, vexillis labarisque multis variisque. . . .” They also used 
short whips which the horsemen hung from the wrist and white 
baggy trousers (W. P. Cresson, The Cossacks, New York, 1919, 
p. 17). 

84. See F. Watson, Wallenstein, New York, 1938, p. 164, fol- 
lowing Aladar Bellagi, Wallensteins kroatische Arkebusiere, Buda- 
pest, 1884. 

85. A. Brachelius, Historia nostri temporis, 1618-54, Rotter- 
dam, 1656, pp. 144 f. “Dit zijn eygentlijck de Cosacken, naer 
welckers gelijckenis soo menigh alsser in Polen in lichte wapenen 
dienen, Cosacken genoemt worden.” 

86. O. Goetz, “Oriental Types and Scenes in Renaissance and 
Baroque Painting,” Burlington Magazine, LXXII1, 1938, p. 112: 
“We must confess” that Rembrandt “generally made the most ar- 
bitrary and queer use of his Eastern models, being only content on 
producing out of these elements new phantastic creations in har- 
mony with his aesthetic ideas. . . . He contributed more than any 
other painter to its undoing [i.e. of the ‘oriental tradition’] and to 
the destruction of all sense of its reality.” 
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the equipment admittedly may be found in similar form in 
earlier works of the master*’ or in contemporary paintings 
by followers.** Yet, the whole appearance of the young 
horseman is on the one hand so unified, so strikingly, “aus 
einem Guss” (out of one mold), to use Hofstede de Groot’s 
happy expression,’ and on the other hand agrees so well 
with the general outfit of light cavalry of Hungarian for- 
mations, that it is more probably based upon an authentic 
experience. 

Eastern cavalry, after all, was no unusual sight in West- 
ern Europe. We think less of the elaborate pageants staged 
every now and then by exotic embassies since the costumes 
on such occasions were apt to be picturesquely dolled up. 
Mbre important is the fact that foreign soldiers, especially 
on horseback, from the seventeenth century on formed a 
common element in the mercenary armies of Western Eu- 
rope. In contemporary records of the Thirty Years War 
constant mention is made, characteristically in one breath, 
of “Hungarians, Croats and Polacks” who served in the 
imperial armies.*® Cardinal Richelieu, in 1635, formed a 
regiment of “Hungarian hussars” (consisting of Hun- 
garians, Croats, and Germans)** and by 1640 there were, 
according to Merian, several regiments of ““Frembde Reut- 
terey” in the French army.” We find “Polacks” even in 
the Swedish army, after the death of Gustavus Adolphus.”® 
We know that not infrequently recruiting agents of West- 
ern powers were permitted to raise troops in the East. In 
the tactical maneuvers of seventeenth-century warfare the 
light cavalry of these Eastern regiments played an impor- 
tant role. 

The discussion of the “nationality” of the rider and the 
study of his costume have been helpful, if for nothing else, to 
focus our attention on a fact which although quite clear has 
so often been lost sight of: that the picture represents a 
military man, a soldier. He is not covered with mail like 
the heavy cavalry of the time but he is nevertheless fully 
armed for combat, equipped like a special branch of the 
services, light “foreign” cavalry, often called hussars. It 
certainly is more than unlikely that a student at Leyden 
or a merchant visiting Amsterdam would have appeared 


87. Bow and arrows of similar forms and a similar sword ap- 
pear in the etching of the Baptism of the Eunuch (B. 98, 1641) on 
the rider at the left (Fig. 6), a figure which has also other points 
in common with the “Polish” Rider, see below, note 111. The 
kutas occurs in the drawing Valentiner, 11, 813 (David and A bi- 
gail). 

88. See note 55. 

89. C. Hofstede de Groot, of. cit., 1898. Similar remarks are 
found in comments by Grossmann (of. cit., p. 87), W. Martin 
(Rembrandt en zijn Tijd, Amsterdam, 1935-36, pp. 84 and 360) 
and others. 

go. For instance M. Merian, Theatrum Europaeum, 111, Frank- 
fort, 1639, Pp. 309, 510. 

gt. Szendrei, of. cit., p. 316. 

92. Op. cit., Iv, 2nd ed., 1648, p. 192. 

93. Ibid., p. 906 (for the year 1642). 
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in such an outfit, armed to the teeth, and there is just as lit- 
tle reason to assume that they would have desired to be 
portrayed in such a costume. No matter whether Rem- 
brandt “made up” the costume, or based his picture — 
which is more likely — on an actual study of such a mili- 
tary figure, there should be no question about the proper 
classification of the theme. 


III 


What may have prompted Rembrandt to paint a picture 
of such a soldier, if it was not a portrait commission, we 
shall try to discuss below. However, before approaching 
that problem, we have to realize that the “theme” of an 
armed foreign horseman was by no means a novel one in 
European art, even though Rembrandt’s painting differs in 
many respects from what may be called its iconographic 
forerunners. As an iconographic type, the “Polish” Rider 
belongs to a tradition which can be traced back, chiefly in 
works of the graphic media, to the fifteenth century. 

Pictures of foreign military types like many other themes 
of a related character made their appearance at a time 
when, owing to an increased interest in the variety of nature 
and human life, faithful pictorial records seemed to be a 
desirable complement of literary descriptions. Their chief 
function was not to tell a story but to bring home to those 
interested, in reliable and at the same time animated repro- 
ductions, images and peculiarities of the distant and un- 
familiar. An excellent early example which states clearly, 
though in a rudimentary fashion, the “theme” of the 
“Polish” Rider, is found in a delightful etching by the Mas- 
ter of the Hausbuch (Fig. 5 ).°* It shows a Turk on horse- 
back, set out against a flat landscape which by virtue of 
some knolls and trees forms a frame for the figure on 
either side. The horse, standing calmly, held back by the 
reins, is seen from the side, while the rider, obviously a 
man of some rank, looks backwards, turning his head over 
the right shoulder. The motif of the oriental rider was 
chosen surely because he represented a foreign power 
whose growing might gave cause for serious concern and 
lent a certain exciting news value to such representations. 
But aside from such journalistic considerations, it is plain 
that in most cases a simple curiosity for the foreign and 
colorful costumes was the chief raison d’étre for these 
works. While the Master of the Hausbuch in a typically 
Northern elaboration combines the figure with a landscape 
and thus anticipates an idea which found such a poetic cul- 
mination in Rembrandt’s painting, Italian artists of the 
fifteenth century, like Gentile Bellini, created at the same 
time the “monumentally isolated costume-study.”®° It is 


94. M. Lehrs, The Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet, Paris, 
London, Berlin, New York, 1893-94, no. 74. 
95. B. Degenhart, “Ein Beitrag zu den Zeichnungen Gentile 
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this type which Diirer took over without, however, aban- 
doning entirely the Northern tradition, familiar to him 
since his youth. 

Among the equestrian representations, those of Turks 
as horsemen par excellence are particularly numerous, espe- 
cially when they had advanced, in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, to the strongholds of central Europe. Woodcuts of 
1526 by Jan Swart van Groningen, and their German 
adaptations attributed to such artists as N. Stoer, E. Schoen, 
and H. S. Beham,** are good examples for the increasing 
interest in this theme. There are, however, also woodcuts 
of three Russian riders published in von Herberstein’s 
Rerum Moscouiticarum commentarij*' and the drawing 
of a Russian horseman from Diirer’s studio, in the Am- 
brosiana, L. 632.°° A typical seventeenth-century example 
is found in a drawing by P. C. Verbeeck, showing a rider in 
oriental dress moving forward diagonally in space, preceded 
by a boy and a dog.*® Many of the later examples are on a 
low artistic level especially when they were produced by 
cheap designers for book illustrations and the like. One of 
these prints, done in Holland in or shortly before 1634 has 
a certain significance for our problem (Fig. 9).’°° In this 
modest engraving we find a horseman with bow, arrows, 
and curved sword, moving toward the right, while his face 
is turned toward the beholder. He has long hair and a 
plain cap and wears apparently a joupane on top of tight- 
fitting trousers. In a crude form we have again assembled 
in this print many of the formal elements and some of the 


und Giovanni Bellinis und Diirers erstem Aufenthalt in Venedig,” 
Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, LX1, 1940, p. 37- 

96. W. Nijhoff, Nederlandsche houtsneden 1500-1550, The 
Hague, 1931-36, nos, 25-29. M. Geisberg, Der deutsche Einblatt- 
holzschnitt in der ersten Halfte des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, Mu- 
nich, 1923-30, nos. 1239, 1240, 1241, 1242, 1245 (N. Stoer), 
1382-1391 (E. Schoen), and 297-299 (H. S. Beham). 

97. Sigmund Freiherr von Herberstein, Rerum Moscouiticarum 
commentarij . . ., Basel [1556], p. 154. 

98. This drawing is generally discussed in connection with 
L. 630 and L. 631 as a “Turkish” or “Oriental” rider. However, 
while the two latter drawings actually show Turks, the rider of 
L. 632, on the evidence of his costume, is clearly a Muscovite. This 
might make questionable the theory, advanced by F. Winkler (Die 
Zeichnungen Albrecht Diirers, 1, Berlin, 1936, p. 58) and taken 
up by Panofsky (Albrecht Diirer, Princeton, 1943, I, nos. 1251- 
1253) that the whole group of drawings was copied from drawings 
by Gentile Bellini even though it is likely that Bellini was Diirer’s 
original inspiration in such works. For oriental riders in land- 
scape see also H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, Kritisches Verzeich- 
nis der Werke Albrecht Diirers, Augsburg, 1928-38, 1, A 160, and 
11, A 234, and text p. 92. 

99. A. M. Hind, Catalogue of Drawings by Dutch and Flemish 
Artists in the British Museum, iv, London, 1931, pl. Li. The 
countermovement of the heads of horse and rider in this drawing 
is related in principle to that in Rembrandt’s painting but it is used 
for a purely formal variation alone, without the expressive values 
with which this motif is endowed in the “Polish” Rider. Judging 
from its style, the drawing must date from around 1650 or slightly 
later. 

100. It is on the title page of Respublica et status regni Hun- 
gariae, Leyden, 1634. 
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sartorial details of the “Polish” Rider. There is almost a 
certain irony in the fact that the Leyden publisher used this 
horseman, obviously a hussar, to represent Hungary, while 
he chose two pedestrians, one in armor and the other in 
civilian dress, for the title page of the companion book on 
Poland (Fig. 10).*” 

While the tradition of this type of work became artisti- 
cally atrophied in the North, it was brilliantly revived in 
the etchings of an Italian artist who was attracted by its 
possibilities of subtle “color” and picturesque form. In Ste- 
fano della Bella’s (1610-64) large and varied oeuvre 
there are several sets devoted to costume studies of military 
types. Their compositional arrangement generally follows 
a formula which Goltzius had used consistently for similar 
works, though he was by no means the innovator. It con- 
sists of the device of having one figure pose large in the 
foreground on slightly raised land and against a low hori- 
zon under a big sky, while other figures of related char- 
acter may be discerned small in the distance, in battle or 
camping scenes. This scheme remained the rule for such 
prints even after Goltzius’ steely elasticity and graphic pre- 
cision had been superseded by the capricious sketchiness of 
Callot and the sober objectivity of Wenzel Hollar. 

Stefano della Bella seems to have been the first to de- 
sign also a whole set of pictures of foreign cavalry accord- 
ing to this compositional formula, traditionally connected 
with figures on foot. His delightful series of eleven circular 
etchings of “‘Poles, Hungarians, Turks and Negroes” (bet- 
ter Moors)*°** shows in each case a single rider dominating 
the composition in the foreground while attendants or simi- 
lar riders appear in the distance, on either side or between 
the horse’s legs. The chief figures are sketched from various 
angles, with their horses at rest or in forceful motion. They 
provide a most vivid illustration for what Merian called 
“Frembde Reutterey.” 

These etchings share with Rembrandt’s painting more 
than the dominant theme, that of an anonymous foreign 
soldier on horseback. There are also some surprising simi- 
larities of details. The Moorish rider (di Vesme 270) 
(Fig. 8), for instance, shows in his pose and in the lively 
trot of his horse a considerable similarity to Rembrandt’s 
figure. The animal skin used as a saddle cloth forms an 
additional point of correspondence, as does the animated 
expression of the horse with its parted lips. One of the 
Polish riders (di Vesme 274) (Fig. 7) is dressed in a jou- 
pane and rather similar shoes with heels; he is armed with 
bow and arrows and a battle hammer and his right arm is 
bent with the hand in a position almost exactly like that of 
Rembrandt’s figure. The battle hammer is also carried by 
two Hungarian hussars (di Vesme 276 and 278). 


101. See note 83. 


102. Baudi di Vesme, Le peintre graveur italien, Milan, 1905, 
nos. 270-280. 
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That there existed connections between Rembrandt and 
Stefano della Bella is a matter of common knowledge. The 
Italian is known to have bought etchings by Rembrandt as 
early as 1642 and di Vesme is convinced that his trip in 
1647 from Paris to Amsterdam was undertaken chiefly to 
make the personal acquaintance of the Dutch artist whose 
graphic work he admired.*** Rembrandt’s influence on 
Stefano della Bella is evident in the technique and subject 
matter of several of the Florentine’s etchings. It is perhaps 
because of this known dependence of Stefano della Bella 
on Rembrandt that the similarities between his circular 
etchings and the “Polish” Rider have not attracted the at- 
tention which they deserve.*°* There is no doubt that this 
case cannot be classified as another instance of Rembrandt’s 
influence on the younger contemporary. At the time of 
Stefano’s visit, the Rider had surely not been painted yet. 
Since the artist returned to Italy permanently in 1650, it 
is most likely that he never saw the picture at all. More- 
over, his series of foreign horsemen is not an excep- 
tional group in his oeuvre. As early as 1633 he had etched 
on several plates the entry into Rome of the Polish Am- 
bassador G. Ossilinski (di Vesme 44—49)*°° and according 
to di Vesme’s careful chronology there are prints of Poles, 
Hungarians, and other exotic soldiers spread out over his 
entire career. The round etchings, indeed, according to di 
Vesme, are based on drawings made in Paris at the occa- 
sion of another Polish embassy, of October 29, 1645, 
when Wladislas IV asked for the hand of Louisa Maria de 
Gonzaga.*** These drawings thus were made two years 
before Stefano’s visit in Amsterdam. The round etchings 
themselves were dated 1651 by di Vesme and 1652 by 
Nasse,**’ all dates safely prior to the painting by Rem- 
brandt.*”* If we are correct in thinking that the similarities 
between Stefano’s etchings and Rembrandt’s painting 
point to some sort of dependence, we are forced in this 
case to grant to the Italian etcher the honor of having been 
the donor. Rembrandt, who always followed with keen 
interest the developments of the contemporary art scene, 
can safely be assumed to have known the etchings of the 
Florentine. Nothing would be more likely than that they 
were sent to him directly by the Italian artist, as a modest 
enough homage. That does not mean that Rembrandt was 


103. Di Vesme, of. cit., p. 75. The same view expressed by 
A. Pedrucci, Stefano della Bella, Rome, 1932. 

104. The only reference which I have come across is in the lec- 
ture by B. Antoniewicz (see note 11) in which he says “‘il est méme 
vraisemblable que le tableau fut inspiré par les gravures de Stefano 
della Belli (sic), gravures ot lon voit fort souvent des cavaliers 
revétus du costume polonais.” 

105. Reproduced: G. Hirth, Kulturgeschichtliches Bilderbuch 
aus drei Jahrhunderten, 2nd ed., Leipzig [1899-1901], IV, pp. 
1242-43, 1246-47. 

106. Some of these drawings, according to di Vesme, are in the 
British Museum, 

107. H. Nasse, Stefano della Bella, Strassburg, 1913. 

108. About the date of the “Polish” Rider see below, note 125. 
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inspired solely by his acquaintance with the comparatively 
small etchings. Yet, there seems little doubt that they con- 
tributed in some measure to the creation of the Frick 
painting. 

In admitting this, we are conscious of the considerable 
differences which exist between Rembrandt’s painting and 
the etchings by Stefano. The riders in the etchings are al- 
ways in company. They are emphasized in scale but not iso- 
lated. Rembrandt’s rider is alone. An Elsheimer-inspired 
watchfire glows in the distance and close to it huddle a few 
people barely recognizable. They are submerged in the set- 
ting and are a mere detail of the landscape. This landscape, 
with its powerful fortress on top of a steep and massive 
mountain, which shelters a few trees and buildings and at 
the left splits apart for a waterfall that feeds a rapid brook, 
adds an element quite foreign to Stefano’s etchings with 
their wide plains and low horizon. In contrast to the plain 
daylight of Stefano’s etchings, Rembrandt’s mountain is 
enveloped in shadow, so that its forms, vaguely indicated 
as they are, seem to grow in bulk and mysteriousness while 
we look at them. Much of the painting’s attraction is due to 
this richly suggestive landscape and its integration with the 
figure of the rider. It is easy to see, however, that this 
beautiful aesthetic theme on which the whole painting is 
built, is Rembrandt’s own artistic property. It is fore- 
shadowed in many works, as for instance in the Rest on the 
Flight into Egypt of 1647 at Dublin, where the small fig- 
ures nestle in the protection of the dark landscape behind 
them;** in the drawing (Valentiner, 1, 238) of Tobias 
Perceiving the Fish in the Albertina (dating about 1650), 
where the landscape is not only quite similar in many de- 
tails to that of the “Polish” Rider, but is also seen from the 
same angle and distance (Fig. 12); and particularly in 
the etching B.60 (Fig. 13), where the Holy Family, re- 
turning from the Temple, is related to the mountainous 
background in a surprisingly similar way, embraced within 
the contour of the mountain and yet dominating it by vir- 
tue of the size of the figures; they also move past in the 
same slight diagonal as the rider in the painting.’*° 

Nor is the theme of an exotic horseman foreign to Rem- 
brandt’s earlier work. Aside from the various oriental riders 
in narrative pictures, etchings and drawings among which 


the rider in B.g8 (Fig. 6) deserves our attention most,’ 


109. Reproduced in A. Bredius, Rembrandt, London, 1936, 
p. 576. See also Hind, of. cit., p. 91. 

110. This motif appears also in a drawing of Christ and the 
Disciples on the Way to Emaus (Dresden, Valentiner, 11, 524) 
which, according to Valentiner, is a copy of one done by Rembrandt 
in ca. 1655. For the coinciding of the head of the figure with the 
contour of the mountain see also Elisa (Valentiner, 1, 188). 

111. See note 87. The Rider, for whom Rembrandt utilized a 
somewhat earlier sketch which was formerly in Hofstede de 
Groot’s collection (Valentiner, 11, 793 B) anticipates the “Polish” 
Rider in the pose of his right arm and also in the contrast between 
the turn of his head and of that of the horse. This “contrapposto” 
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Fic. 7. Stefano della Bella, A Polish Rider, Etching 
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Fic. 8. Stefano della Bella, A Moorish Rider, Etching 
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there are two drawings with equestrian figures among his 
copies after Moghul miniatures (Valentiner, 11, 646, 653) 
(Fig. 11).”* There is little actual connection between 
these drawings and the “Polish” Rider,""* but by their very 
existence these sketches show a certain direction toward 
and preoccupation with the rider theme, which came to a 
climax in the painting of the Frick Collection. We might 
mention finally the drawings of costumed riders which 
Rembrandt had done somewhat earlier at the occasion of a 
costume procession.*** 

These observations present us, then, with the following 
situation. As an iconographic theme, the “Polish” Rider is 
related to a tradition from which, in the form of Stefano’s 
etchings, Rembrandt derived very likely some inspiration 
for his work. On the other hand, the painting, by virtue of 
its symphonic richness of formal and colorful elements, 
stands out from this iconographic background as a creation 
of special poetic and imaginative power and significance, 
whose “‘aesthetic theme” is rooted in and anticipated by 
other earlier works of Rembrandt. None of these observa- 
tions is sufficient to explain the existence of the work. On 
the contrary, it is obvious that there must have been some 
special impetus which induced Rembrandt to occupy him- 
self with this theme and to give to it such an imposing and 
individual mold. By the same token, its pictorial beauty 
would seem hollow if it were not the visual correlation of a 
fuller, richer meaning. While it would be foolish to deny 
that Rembrandt often painted pictures which owe their ex- 
istence essentially to the artist’s delight in phenomena of 
purely aesthetic relevance, it is easy to see that the “Polish” 
Rider differs just as much from the many “Orientals,” 
“Rabbis,” and “‘Landsquenets” in the master’s work as it 
does from his commissioned portraits. We may not be able 
to penetrate altogether to that last meaning, hidden in the 
realm which in the absence of better knowledge one likes to 
call an artist’s creative phantasy or inspiration; yet, by ap- 
proaching the problem from a different angle, it is possible 


motif within the group of horse and rider not only occurs else- 
where in Rembrandt (for instance Valentiner, 11, 538) but also in 
the work of other artists, see note 99. 

112. The copies from Moghul miniatures are generally dated in 
the first half of the 1650's. 

113. The similarities between these drawings and the “Polish” 
Rider include the horse’s open mouth, found in both drawings (as 
well as in Valentiner, 11, 538) and the richly decorated head-strap. 

114. Valentiner, 11, 790, 791, 792. A. M. Hind, Catalogue of 
Drawings . . . in the British Museum, 1, 1915, nos. 7, 8, inter- 
preted them correctly as based upon some costume pageant. Of 
what such pageants consisted we can learn from the interesting de- 
scription furnished by Merian (of. cit., vitl, p. 448) of a pageant 
held in Frankfort in 1658, at the occasion of the election of 
Leopold I as German Emperor. The parade was made up of the 
following groups: 1) Moors, 2) “Old” Germans (in mediaeval 
costumes), 3) Muscovites, 4) Wild Men, 5) Romans, 6) Swiss, 
7) Hungarians, §) Amazons, 9) Free Knights. The Hungarians, 
by the way, had grooms who carried bows, arrows, and war- 
hammers! 


to throw some additional light on the genesis of this pro- 
vocative work. 


IV 


In the passages devoted to the “Polish” Rider in the lit- 
erature on Rembrandt, brief as they are, much of the com- 
ment is usually reserved for the horse. Almost every writer 
has felt more or less vaguely that this is an uncommon 
beast. But these impressions only led the various authors to 
compare the animal with their conception of a successfully 
rendered horse. In regard to this point, opinions vary 
greatly. While Martin states blandly that this horse “like 
Rembrandt’s animals in general belongs to the best render- 
ings of animals of all times and schools,”*** Weisbach feels 
that it was “quite incorrectly and unnaturally drawn” and 
that “in none of his works did Rembrandt draw horses 
well.””"*° Others mingle praise with censure. Even experts 
on horses are found to be at variance with each other. 
Grossmann is profoundly impressed with the “highbred 
horse somewhat reminiscent of the steppes” (“‘steppemaes- 
sig”) ;*** it moves, he says, “in a genuine trot” and like its 
rider “gives itself to the pace.” Yet another horse expert, 
quoted by Weisbach without being named, described the 
movement of the horse as comparable to that of a common 
cart-horse starting to pull.’*® 

The horse, certainly, has some unusual aspects. It is 
small in relation to the rider and strangely emaciated. Its 
rump is thin, especially if compared with the very long and 
bony legs. The general lack of flesh is most noticeable in 
the face (Fig. 16), the excessive “dryness” of which gives 
to it an almost cadaverous expression. Most of Rem- 
brandt’s horses, in contrast, except for those in some draw- 
ings of the same period or slightly later,’** belong to the 
so-called “Spanish” type, with well-rounded bellies, flow- 
ing manes and long, wavy tails. In comparison with this 
sort of horse which was fashionable in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and which is familiar from innumerable reproductions, 
the creature of the Frick picture looks almost like a skeleton. 

It is not by accident that we get this impression. The 


115. W. Martin, De hollandsche schilderkunst in de zeventiende 
eeuw, Amsterdam, 1935/36, Il, p. 360. 

116. Weisbach, Rembrandt, p. 564. 

117. Grossmann, Das Reiterbild, p. 87. 

118. That Rembrandt used chiefly work horses for his models 
was said also by Valentiner, Rembrandt und seine Umgebung, 
Strassburg, 1905, p. 152. 

119. A horse very closely resembling that of the “Polish” Rider 
is found in the drawing, Valentiner, 11, 813 (Meeting of David 
and Abigail, sometimes also interpreted as Coriolanus and the Ro- 
man Women). It is emaciated in form like the horse of the painting 
and its head is turned toward the background in a similar way. 
That the kutés which hangs from its neck connects it still more 
closely with the “Polish” Rider has been observed by H. Hell, “Die 
spaiten Handzeichnungen Rembrandts,” Repertorium fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, Li, 1930, p. 34. Hell dates the drawing ca. 1655, while 
Valentiner assigns to it the date of 1660. 
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Darmstadt Museum owns a rather unusual drawing by 
Rembrandt which seems significant in this connection.**° 
It shows a skeleton rider on a skeleton horse which in turn 
is set up in such a way as to suggest a strong forward mo- 
tion reminiscent of that commonly applied to equestrian 
monuments (Fig. 14). The rider, too, has been given a 
“live” pose. He holds the reins in his left and a bone, like a 
baton, in his right. This drawing has been mentioned 
briefly twice in connection with paintings by Rembrandt. 
Benesch thought that it belonged in style and date to the 
portrait of Rihel of 1649.” Hind linked it cautiously with 
the “Polish” Rider.’*® Of the two opinions Hind’s alone is 
tenable. There is no bond, stylistic or typological, between 
the Panshanger portrait of Rihel and the Darmstadt draw- 
ing, but many striking similarities can be established be- 
tween the drawing and the “Polish” Rider. In both, the 
group is seen from a low eye level. In the drawing, this is 
evident from the position of the feet of the rider and the 
relationship of his shoulder to his neck; it is equally obvi- 
ous in the Frick canvas if we look at the relative position 
of the shoulders or notice the sole of the shoe. There are 
still closer similarities if we examine the horses. They have 
the same pace, although that of the skeleton horse is less 
rapid, closer to a walk. The hind legs are placed almost 
identically, even to the slight anomaly — which probably 
caused some of the adverse criticism — that the standing 
hoof is seen in profile while the lifted one is slightly fore- 
shortened.*** The cropped tail of the Frick picture, an un- 
common feature at that time, exactly corresponds in length 
to the tail-bones seen in the drawing and thus makes a con- 
nection between the two works particularly likely. All this 
results in the feeling that the horse of the painting has lit- 
erally been brought back from the dead but still betrays his 
macabre origin in his bony appearance and pale color. The 
broad, isolated brush strokes, especially about the legs, re- 
veal the anatomical structure almost as clearly as do the 
corresponding pen lines in the drawing. 

The style of the drawing, with its preference for planes 
and right angles, its general economy and absence of elabo- 
rate shading points clearly to a date in the 1650’s. It has its 


120. Reproduced J. Schénbrunner and J. Meder, Handzeich- 
nungen alter Meister aus der Albertina und anderen Sammlungen, 
Vienna, 1896-1908, no. 598. It is known to this author only from 
reproduction. Of its authenticity there cannot be any doubt, despite 
the obvious corrections on the skull, and the fact that there are 
some thinner and apparently more hesitant lines visible in some 
parts. 

121. O. Benesch, Rembrandt, Werk und Forschung, Vienna, 
1935 P- 43- 

122. A. M. Hind, Rembrandt, Cambridge, 1932, p. go: “. . . 
and a drawing of a skeleton of a horse (sic) at Darmstadt which 
might even have been done with a view to the Polish Rider.” 

123. In the painting, the hoofs of both standing legs are on the 
canvas strip which has been added at the bottom (cf. above note 
18). If this strip is a later addition, it surely replaces one which 
was very much like it. 
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closest stylistic analogies in drawings of the middle of the 
decade.*** This date brings it close to the “Polish” Rider, 
provided that picture dates from the middle of the 1650’s,’*® 
as is generally (and I think correctly) assumed. It would 
be rash to call the skeleton rider an outright study for the 
canvas of the Frick Collection, but it seems unquestionable 
that — not unlike the etchings by Stefano della Bella — 
this drawing, too, has a definite place somewhere in the 
genesis of the painting. For that reason, it appears to be 
worth while to study the Darmstadt drawing more care- 
fully. 

Even apart from its significance for the “Polish” Rider, 
the drawing represents a work of special value for our 
knowledge of Rembrandt’s interests and working meth- 
ods. Nor has it received as yet the attention which it de- 
serves. It is not even mentioned in de Lint’s book, in which 
Rembrandt’s oeuvre is discussed from the point of view of a 
man of the medical profession.**° Yet just to scholars work- 
ing in the field of the history of medicine it must be an il- 
luminating document, for the reason that it was done in an 
anatomical theater. 

The history and development of the anatomical thea- 
ters has been described by historians of medicine in such 
thorough fashion that we need not repeat it here.**’ It is 
well known that Holland played an outstanding réle in 
this development. It was in the University of Leyden that 
the great anatomist, Pieter Paaw, exhibiting skeletons of 
men and animals, started the trend that has ended in the 
anatomical showcases of the modern museums of natural 
history. ‘These skeletons were placed on top of the railing 
against which, during demonstrations of dissections, the 
numerous visitors leaned to observe. The appearance of the 
anatomical theater in Leyden is preserved in an engraving 
by Swanenburgh which is based on a drawing by Woudanus 
(Fig. 15).’** The various skeletons can be seen mounted 


124. See H. Hell, of. cit., passim. 

125. There has been a remarkable unanimity among authors 
with regard to the date of the “Polish” Rider. With the exception 
of Mycielski, who had to date it late in accordance with his theory 
that it was a portrait of Titus, no author seems to have dated it 
before 1653 or after 1656. The majority agree on ca. 1655 and we 
see no reason to suggest any other date. 

126. J. G. de Lint, Rembrandt, The Hague, n.d. (Great Painters 
and Their Works as Seen by a Doctor, 1). 

127. The most comprehensive study is by G. Richter, “Das 
Anatomische Theater,” Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Medizin 
und Naturwissenschaften, Berlin, 1936, Heft 16. I am indebted to 
Prof. A. Castiglione for this reference. 

128. There are actually two prints made from the design of 
Woudanus, One, very large, was engraved by B. Dolendo and pub- 
lished by J. Marcey in 1609; the other (Fig. 15) was engraved by 
W. Swanenburgh in 1610. Although they differ in details, they are 
alike with regard to the general features of the room. A more 
summary reduction was used by Crespin de Passe for his illustra- 
tions in G. Rollenhagen’s book on the University of Leyden, I/lus- 
trium Hollandiae et Westfrisiae ordinum alma academia Leidensis, 
Leyden, 1614, p. 230. 
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Fic, 20. Amsterdam, Old Meat Market, Engraving, XVIIth Century 
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in life-like poses as representatives of the great principle of 
the animation of the dead, which had been so common 
since the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as a manifesta- 
tion of late mediaeval morbidity and pessimism. In the 
Titian-inspired woodcuts by Jan Joest van Calcar for 
Vesalius’ anatomical atlas,’*® the Gothic grotesqueness of 
these early works had given way to the balanced formal 
canons of classical statuary, in accordance with a corre- 
sponding shift toward a humanistically purified and tem- 
pered conception of death.**° Yet the traces of a late me- 
diaeval memento mori are still visible in the Leyden 
Theater, more so than in the illustrations of the Vesalius. 
Several of the skeletons hold flags inscribed with tradi- 
tional warnings of death.’** In the foreground quite ap- 
propriately, appear Adam and Eve “signifying that 
through the sin of our progenitors death has come to all 
mankind.”’**? Yet to the people of seventeenth-century 
Holland, these symbols had lost their fateful meaning. We 
see a number of visitors, much like any group of sight-seers 
in a modern museum, curiously looking at and conversing 
about the exhibits. In the right foreground they examine a 
treated human skin which is known to have been a part of 
the collection.*** 

In the background of the print, at the night, we see a 
skeleton rider. Although he is reversed in the print, he ex- 
hibits great similarities to the Darmstadt drawing. The 
group is mounted on a single pole and the horse lifts its legs 
in a similar pattern. The rider is characterized as a military 
figure with sword, battle hammer and feathered beret. 
This outfit links the figure of the Anatomical Theater not 


129. On the authorship of these woodcuts see E. Tietze-Conrat, 
“Neglected Contemporary Sources relating to . . . Titian,” ART 
BULLETIN, XXV, 1943, p. 158. 

130. See also H. Schrade, “Rembrandts Anatomie des Dr. Tulp,” 
Die Welt des Kiinstlers, 1, 1939, p. 60. 

131. We read: MORS ULTIMA LINEA RERUM, NAS- 
CENTES MORIMUR, PRINCIPIUM MORIENDI NA- 
TALIS EST, MORS SCEPTRA LIGONIBUS AEQUAT, PUL- 
VIS ET UMBRA SUMUS, NOSCE TE IPSUM. 

132. I. L. Orlers, Beschrijvinge der stadt Leyden, Leyden, 1641, 
pp. 209 f. 

133. E. Hollander, Die Medizin in der klassischen Malerei, 
Stuttgart, 1923, p. 50, thought the human skin was used as a 
mantle by one of the visitors and called it a shocking example of 
the general “Verrohung der Sitten” in that period. It is actually a 
part of the collection and as such mentioned in early inventories. 
The content of the anatomical theater is described by G. Rollen- 
hagen, of. cit., as follows: “Disposita sunt apto et eleganti ordine 

. plurima diversorum animalium ossea cadavera (liceat ita 
vocare totam istam ossium compagem, quam Graeci Sceleton dix- 
ere) mirabili artificio inter se connexa; tam virorum et foemino- 
rum manu sua vexilla insignioribus sententiis ornata tenentium, 
quam aliorum animalium quadrupedum ct volucrium; ut Equi, 
Vaccae, Porci, Cervi, Lupi, Caprae, Aquilae, Cygni, Mustellae, 
Simiae, Baviani, Felis, Gliris Muris, Talpae ossa. Visitur etiam 
praeparata pellis humana, et intestinam.” Orlers (op. cit., p. 208) 
mentions a few more items which had been added in the mean- 
time. But the chief figures and their arrangement were still the 
same as in 1614 which shows that once established the exhibition in 
such “theaters” was seldom changed. 
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only with the Darmstadt drawing but in some measure, too, 
with the “Polish” Rider. For, scantily dressed as he is, the 
Leyden skeleton seems to have been meant to represent an 
Eastern European soldier as his cap and the battle hammer 
suggest. We shall see that there was a preference for dress- 
ing such skeletons in exotic garb. 

That the Darmstadt drawing was done from a skeleton 
in an anatomical theater can be accepted as certain. Only 
this assumption satisfactorily explains the low eye level, 
for we can see from the print of the Theater that the be- 
holders had to look up at the exhibits on the balustrades. 
Moreover, though the one in Leyden was not unique, 
elaborately mounted skeleton-riders were by no means com- 
mon. They were found only in anatomical theaters, where 
they appear to have been among the chief attractions.*** 

This raises the question whether Rembrandt did his 
drawing from the group in Leyden shown in Woudanus’ 
print or from one exhibited elsewhere. That he knew the 
Leyden theater one can be certain. Born and raised in 
Leyden and even enrolled for a term at its university, he 
surely had gone more than once to see the famous cabinet 
of anatomical curios. Nor is it at all improbable that he vis- 
ited Leyden again during the 1650’s. 

Yet there are some obvious differences between Rem- 
brandt’s drawing and the skeleton rider of Leyden. Rem- 
brandt’s figure holds a bone, not a hammer, and his skull 
is bare. He lacks the sword and the horse has not the long 
tail so prominent in the print. Assuming that the print is 
accurate, these differences surely could be due to changes 
made during the forty odd years which elapsed before the 
drawing was done. 

One must not forget, however, that by the 1650’s there 
were at least two more anatomical theaters where Rem- 
brandt could have made his drawing. One was in Delft. Its 
exhibits have been described by Bleyswijck.**° It had been 
reconstructed in 1657, but Bleyswijck makes it clear that 
most of its anatomical showpieces had been taken over from 
the earlier anatomical theater which in part can be made 
out in Mierevelt’s little known anatomy-painting of 
1617.'** According to Bleyswijck there were four stand- 
ing skeletons: those of an English pirate, executed in 1614; 
of a woman who in 1615 had been put to death for com- 
mitting adultery with her son-in-law; and of two men 
killed in 1616 and 1619. There was also “the skeleton of 
a whole horse, given by Mr. Jan de Geus, on which was 
mounted the skeleton of a famous criminal commonly 
called ‘poor Jacob’ who was dressed up with some Indian 

134. In the seventeenth century only experienced anatomists were 
able to assemble a skeleton and to do so was considered a great art, 
as the phrase “mirabili artificio inter se connexa” (see note 133) 
clearly indicates. 

135. D. v. Bleyswijck, Beschryvinge der Stadt Delft, Delft, 
1667, pp. 572 ff. 


136. The Anatomy of Dr. W. van der Meer, reproduced in 
G. Lafenestre, La Hollande, Paris, 1898, p. 50. 
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war-trappings.”**’ We see that it was not uncommon to 
equip these skeletons with fancy dress. Yet, attired in such 
a manner, “poor Jacob” surely must have looked quite dif- 
ferent from the rider in Rembrandt’s drawing, not to men- 
tion the fact that we do not know how he was placed in the 
small Delft theater.*** Therefore, there is little reason to 
regard him as Rembrandt’s model rather than the figure 
in Leyden, which seems to have differed less. 

One may ask, however, whether Rembrandt had to go 
to Delft or Leyden to do the drawing, since there was also 
an anatomical theater in Amsterdam. One thinks of the 
Amsterdam anatomical theater the more readily as Rem- 
brandt’s source since he was occupied around the middle 
of the 1650’s with a commission which required him to 
visit the “snijburg,” as the theater was popularly called, 
to make studies: the Anatomy of Dr. Johannes Deyman 
which was finished in 1656.*** The painting, except for 
the famous fragment in Amsterdam, was destroyed by fire 
in 1723. Its original appearance can be reconstructed from 
the well-known drawing in the Six Collection (Fig. 
17).'*° The dissection takes place in a small room which 
seems to contain only two rows of benches and an instru- 
ment panel in the center.*** There was hardly room for a 
large group like a skeleton-rider. Unfortunately, it is hard 
to tell which room Rembrandt rendered in this painting 
since the Amsterdam surgeons’ guild used two rooms at 
that time, one in the St. Anthonis-Waag, one of the public 
weighing-houses of Amsterdam, another, since 1639, in 
the St. Margaret Chapel, an old convent-church.*** The 
theoretical instructions were given in the former which 


137. Bleyswijck, op. cit., p. 583: “. . . met eenigh Indiaens 
krijgstuyg voorsien.” Another skeleton was draped with “een 
Indiaens kleed van gecoleurde vederen” (ibid., p. 575). 

138. Delft had only four rows; Leyden had six. 

139. Dr. Johannes Deyman had been appointed successor of Dr. 
Tulp in 1653 and it is therefore quite conceivable that the com- 
mission for the picture had been given to Rembrandt one or two 
years before it was finished. 

140. Valentiner, 11, 741. The drawing is most likely not a 
sketch for the picture, as generally assumed, but done after the 
picture was finished to try out the design of the frame. For an 
analogous case see Valentiner, 1, 277. 

141. The panel with the instruments which Weisbach (0. cit., 
p. 582) interpreted as a “pillar-like piece of architecture” was very 
probably crowned with an allegorical sculpture which Rembrandt 
indicated with a few flourishes of the pen. 

142. The history of the Amsterdam Anatomical Theater is 
rather complicated. The surgeons’ guild had performed dissections 
since 1550, first in the former St. Ursula convent, later, from 1578 
on, in a room on the second floor of the small church of St. Mar- 
garet (see E. H. M. Thijssen, Nicolaas Tulp, Amsterdam, 1881, 
passim). It was, however, not before 1624 that a regular anatomi- 
cal theater was established. This was at first in the St. Anthonis— 
Waag. In 1639 a new anatomical theater was opened on the upper 
floor of St. Margaret’s, in a room which formerly had been occu- 
pied by the Rederijkers. It was moved once more in 1690, back to 
the St. Anthonis-Waag, which had been completely rebuilt to pro- 
vide maximum space for the much enlarged theater. 

There is a disturbing confusion in seventeenth-century sources 
about the location of the theater of 1639. St. Margaret was one of 
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contained also the paintings owned by the guild, while 
public performances were held in the latter.*** 

For the contents of the anatomical theater we have two 
sources. One is a list, reprinted by E. H. M. Thijssen from 
a manuscript in the Amsterdam municipal archives.*** It 
mentions the skeleton of an English pirate of 1615,**° a 
human skin**° and skeletons of a horse, a lion, and of many 
small animals. Despite the length of the list it is obvious that 
it was a much smaller collection than that in Leyden. Nor 
is a skeleton-rider mentioned by Commelin, who described 
the enlarged anatomical theater of 1690.*** Thus it would 
appear that the Darmstadt drawing was not done in Am- 
sterdam, where such a group most likely did not exist, nor 
in Delft, where there was one, which, however, looked 
rather different, but in Leyden, in the celebrated theater 
of Rembrandt’s own home town, and that despite some 


two churches which had been converted, not to say degraded, into 
meat-markets. The other, standing near by (see Fig. 20) had once 
been dedicated to St. Peter. According to O. Dapper, Historische 
beschryving der Stadt Amsterdam, Amsterdam, 1663, pp. 451-452, 
the anatomical theater was in St. Peter’s, “above the small meat- 
hall.” Philip van Zesen, Beschreibung der Stadt Amsterdam, Am- 
sterdam, 1664, p. 444, also locates it in St. Peter’s but calls the 
meat-hall of the ground floor the “large one.” This confusion is 
surely one of nomenclature alone, since both these authors knew 
quite well in which building the Anatomical Theater was actually 
placed. It can be explained if we assume that by the time of their 
writing some uncertainty existed about the names of the two 
churches which had been secularized for a long time (and which 
have completely disappeared today). This confusion was abetted 
by the fact that the /arger meat-market seems to have been in the 
smaller of the two churches. There fortunately is another source 
which, by virtue of its early date and its very explicit statements, 
carries more weight than either of these authors: J. I. Pon- 
tanus, Rerum et urbis Amstelodamensium historia, Amsterdam, 
1611, pp. 118-121, clearly states that the larger meat-market was 
in St. Peter’s, the smaller in St. Margaret’s and that the room of the 
Rederijkers —- which later gave way to the anatomical theater — 
was in St. Margaret’s, where at his time the surgeons’ guild already 
occupied a room. 

143. See M. W. Woerdema, in Gedenkboek van het Atheneum 
en de universitet van Amsterdam, 1632-1932, Amsterdam, 1932, 
pp. 178 ff. 

144. Op. cit., pp. 20-22. See also the poem of Kaspar van Baerle 
with which he celebrated the opening of the Anatomical Theater in 
1639, and which implies the presence of anatomical exhibits 
(Poemata, Amsterdam, 1645-46, 11, p. 537: In Locum Anatomi- 
cum Recens AMSTELODAMI Exstructum) : 


“Qui vivi nocuere, mali, post funera prosunt, 
Et petit ex ipsa commoda morte Salus. 
Exuviae sine voce docent. Et Mortua quamvis 
Frusta, vetant ista nos ratione mori.” 


145. This skeleton, in all likelihood, can be identified with the 
one Dr. Sebastian Egbertsz. is using for his demonstration in 
Thomas de Keyser’s Anatomy of 1619 in Amsterdam. 

146. C. Commelin, Beschryvinge van Amsterdam, Amsterdam, 
1694, p. 652, thought it was the skin of the first corpse ever dis- 
sected in Amsterdam, a criminal called “Suster Luyt.” From an 
anonymous manuscript published by Thijssen (see note 142) which 
lists the contents, it appears that the skin came from a certain Gielis 
Calewaart, a criminal from Haarlem, who had been dissected by 
Dr. Johannes Fonteyn (1621-28). 

147. Commelin, of. cét., p. 654. 
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minor differences, it was the very group preserved in 
Woudanus’ engraving which served him as model. 

Rembrandt’s drawing of the equestrian skeleton in Ley- 
den reveals how complex is the problem of the genesis of 
the “Polish” Rider. It surely will not do to explain the 
drawing as a sketch made by the artist to “check” on the 
anatomy of horses when confronted, for some reason or 
other, with the problem of an equestrian theme. In the 
1650’s Rembrandt no longer was interested in that kind of 
naturalistic accuracy. One feels tempted, rather, to link 
the drawing more intimately with the imaginative proc- 
esses, which one has to assume for the origin of the “Polish” 
Rider, as for any work of a great artist. It is, for instance, 
not inconceivable that the visit to the Leyden anatomical 
theater was made in connection with the preliminary work 
for the Anatomy of Dr. Deyman. One could imagine that 
Rembrandt’s pictorial phantasy was kindled in front of 
the riding skeleton which must surely have been an im- 
pressive sight, and that the pale bones in their martial out- 
fit gave his thought a definite direction. The etchings of 
Stefano della Bella, which he had recently seen, may have 
lingered in his subconscious and fused themselves with this 
vision. The “theme” of figures set against a mountainous 
landscape had occupied him before, and exotic arms and 
costumes had always been fascinating objects for study. 
This surely is but one of many possibilities. There is no way 
of uncovering the secret processes by which the artist 
welded new impressions and shreds of memory into indivis- 
ible works, nor can we tell from which point the whole 
process took its departure. We can try to bring to light the 
many “ingredients,” the great variety of impressions and 
stimulations, but we must content ourselves with saying 
that somehow, under the compulsion of an auspicious con- 
stellation, they were merged into an organic formal and 
coloristic unit. 


V 


Only by keeping in mind the various sources and com- 
ponents of the work are we equipped to approach the last 
question, which we have postponed once before: whether 
the painting is meant to convey a meaning appropriate to 
its stirring aesthetic appeal, the spell of which has been felt 
by all sensitive observers. 

In order to answer this question we have to recall once 
more a few essential facts about the painting. The painting 
shows a youthful soldier on horseback, fully armed and 
dressed in a manner typical of East European light cavalry. 
Rembrandt very likely had seen this particular combination 
on an actual soldier although it is not impossible (yet quite 
immaterial for us) that for some of the properties he used 
pieces from his own collection. At any rate, the picture was 
not done as a commissioned portrait of a definite person, 
as we have seen before, nor is it simply a costume-piece. It 
is very important to realize that Rembrandt quite clearly 
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desired to make the young horseman a sympathetic figure. 
He endowed him with all the personal charm and the en- 
dearing qualities of which his art was capable. He tem- 
pered the martial appearance with the tender appeal of 
youth. Rembrandt’s rider is obviously an idealized figure, a 
glorified representative of a whole military group. 

For this reason it is practically impossible to think that 
Rembrandt wanted this painting to be a monument to those 
Eastern mercenaries who had fought and were still fight- 
ing in Western armies, even if his presumed “model” may 
have come from their ranks. They were hardly a lot 
worthy of affection; one has only to think of a figure like 
Isolani and his Croats. On the other hand, for any seven- 
teenth-century person a figure of such an appearance was 
still associated with a specific historical situation. Eastern 
Europe, to everybody’s common knowledge, was far from 
pacified. Constant warfare existed in the ill-defined bor- 
der regions between the various nations. Turks and Tatars 
especially were still uncomfortably close and dangerous. 
Occasionally large-scale battles were fought in which all 
types of military bodies and equipment took part. More 
common, however, were raiding parties which struck un- 
expectedly and made quick escapes. Mobility was the chief 
asset and the burden of both attack and defense was car- 
ried by light cavalry of the type rendered in our picture. 

This situation was well known everywhere. To people 
not too familiar with the actual details of the conflicts, this 
constant warfare appeared under the simplified and time- 
honored black-and-white pattern of Christians fighting in- 
fidels. No matter how much and how often the actual 
situation was characterized by shady compromises, bargain- 
ing and double-crossing of friend and foe, the sympathies 
of Western Europe were quite naturally with those groups 
which could be considered as defenders of Christianity 
against the “scourge” of Asiatic peoples, the “Erbfeind” of 
the Occident. 

One must also remember that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as in centuries before, many military leaders of such 
East European armies had achieved great international 
fame. Several youthful warriors had captured the imagi- 
nation of people of the Western countries with deeds of 
valor and high-minded intentions. Miklés Zrinyi (1620- 
64), a member of a famous Croat-Hungarian family and 
author of one of the classical poems of Hungarian literature, 
was a European celebrity in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, praised everywhere for his courageous stand 
against the Turks.*** The Transylvanian princes, Bethlen 
Gabor (1580-1629) and George I Rakéczy (1593- 
1648), gained fame as defenders of their Calvinist faith 
against Turks and Hapsburgs alike and coreligionists every- 

148. See A. Marké, “Nicolas Zrinyi et la France,” Nouvelle 
revue de Hongrie, 1937, XXX, p. 510. A contemporary description 


of Zrinyi mentioned by Mark6é comes from the Dutch physician 
Jacobus Tollius (1633-96). 
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where sympathized with them.**® One son of George I 
Rakoczy, Sigismund, whose intimate ties with Western 
civilization are attested by his interest in the educational re- 
forms of Johan Amos Comenius,**’ had died very young, 
in 1652. He was followed by his brother, the brilliant 
though erratic George II Rakéczy (1621-60) who 
broke with the Turks and made an alliance with Swe- 
den.*” In Poland, too, one finds historical figures in whom 
valor and youth are intimately linked. There was Marc 
Sobieski, the brother of Jan, who had fallen in 1652 in an 
unsuccessful battle against the Cossacks at Batowiz.*”” 
(The Cossacks were Greek Catholics but often made 
common cause with the Tatars.) Jan Sobieski himself was 
well known in Holland where he had spent the winter of 
1647-48, as a youth of eighteen, and had been in con- 
tact with such prominent leaders as Admiral Tromp and 
Prince William of Orange.*** Another famous soldier was 
Prince John Radziwill of Lithuania (1612-55) who 
had defeated the Tatars in a widely celebrated battle. For 
centuries, indeed, Hungarians and Poles had furnished 
great leaders in the struggle against the Mohammedans, 
like the Hunyadis (Janos H., 1387-1456, whose son 
Laszlo, 1432-56, is one of the great romantic figures of 
Hungarian history), or the “Great” Jan Tarnowski 
(1488-1561). Nor should we forget that other Balkan 
nations had produced such heroes; none more famous, per- 
haps, than Giorgio Castriota (1412-68), the Albanese 
prince who under the name of Scanderbeg had become an 
almost mythical figure. We know that the seventeenth 
century visualized him as a youthful figure because Ciartres 
published a copy of Van Vliet’s etching of a young man as 
an ideal portrait of Scanderbeg (see note 42). From the 
early sixteenth century on his exploits as a fighter against 
the Turks had been steadily romanticized in literature.*** 
Spenser hails him as ““The scourge of Turkes, and plague 
of infidels,”*”* and Lavardin, in the preface to his book on 
Scanderbeg, speaks of him in terms which seem to evoke a 
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vision of a figure quite similar to the “Polish” Rider: 


149. The apocryphal inscription “Georgius Ragozy” on Van 
Vliet’s etching (see note 42) is at least a sign that the Calvinist 
prince of Transylvania was a well known personality in Holland. 

150. See A. Gindely, Uber des Johann Amos Comenius Leben 
und Wirksamkeit, Znaim, 1892. 

151. He died in 1660 after a catastrophic campaign against 
Poland. 

152. See N. A. de Salvandy, Histoire du roi Jean Sobieski, Paris, 
1855. 

153. See J. B. Morton, Sobieski, King of Poland, London, 1932, 
Pp. 32. 

154. Fora bibliography of the early literature on Scanderbeg see 
Fan S. Noli, Storia di Scanderbeg, Rome, 1924. 

155. Published in the English edition of Jacques de Lavardin, 
The Histoire of George Castriot Surnamed Scanderbeg, King of Al- 
banie, London, 1596. 

156. Lavardin’s book was first published in Paris in 1576. It was 
based chiefly on Marinus Barletius’ Historia de vita ed gestis Scan- 
derbegi, Epirotarum principis, Venice, 1504. 


. « Scanderbeg: whose immortall name is worthie without 
all contradiction, to be consecrated to the temple of Memorie, 
farre above all other knights, and champions of the Leuant, 
whose honourable actes haue made them to be recommended for 
the defence of the faith of Christ against the detestable and 
cursed sect of Mahomet. For it seemeth that God had a special] 
will and purpose to marke him with all laudable qualities and 
prerogatiues: as faith, religion, strength of bodie, comelinesse 
of person (!), dexteritie of spirit, the practise and skill of 
armes: all which were accompanied with so wonderfull and un- 
speakable good fortune, that it may be iustly auerred, that his 
deedes did surmount his destinies. 


We do not mean to say that the picture ought to be in- 
terpreted as an homage to or a commemoration of any 
one of these historical figures or any other like them, al- 
though one cannot exclude such a possibility even if we find 
no actual physiognomical resemblances. One would have 
to make allowances for the obvious idealization on the one 
hand and Rembrandt’s customary disregard for historical 
niceties on the other. Yet, no matter whether he did or did 
not think of an actual historical personality, it seems justi- 
fiable to see in the picture an apotheosis of those soldiers of 
Eastern Europe who were still carrying on the traditions 
and ideals of Christian knighthood. Understood in this 
manner, the picture assumes a meaning which is distin- 
guished from the “neutral” costume studies of Stefano della 
Bella, just as much as it is related to works of a quite dif- 
ferent category. The “Polish” Rider is indeed, as Hind 
with his keen understanding of the painting has said, 
“something of a naturalistic counterpart of Diirer’s 
Knight, Death and the Devil?” Diirer’s “Reutter” 
(Fig. 19), rigid in his armor and paying no heed to the 
powers of darkness which accompany him, was an expres- 
sion of the idea of the Miles Christianus.’** Rembrandt’s 
figure is gentler but no less firm in his conviction of the 
worthiness of his mission.*®® He is no longer accompanied 
by actual monsters of spiritual and physical danger. For 
the seventeenth-century painter such an explicit elaboration 
of his theme was not as emotionally meaningful as it had 
been for Diirer. All the more striking is the fact that in 
Rembrandt’s picture the landscape fulfills a function simi- 
lar to that of the engraving. Diirer’s knight, calmly mak- 
ing his way per aspera ad astra, moves along a narrow, 
shadowy defile. A rocky slope looms up hostilely behind 
him and allows only a momentary glimpse of the rider’s 
goal, the safe and bright castle on top of the mountain. 
Rembrandt gave his landscape a less precise allegorical re- 
lationship to the theme, but he, too, used the towering dark 
mass of a mountain which, with its shadowy crevasses, cre- 


ates a mood of danger and latent violence, a feeling which 


157. Op. cit., p. 91. 

158. E. Panofsky, Direr, Princeton, 1943, 1, pp. 151 f. 

159. Panofsky, of. cit., p. 153, mentions that the view from 
below “strengthens the impression of tallness and superiority.” The 
same is true of the “Polish” Rider. 
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is accentuated by the nervous excitement of the horse. In 
contrast to Diirer’s print, however, the fortress on top of 
the mountain does not seem to beckon as a friendly refuge. 
Rembrandt’s rider moves away from its inhospitably loom- 
ing shapes. But Rembrandt also expressed to some extent 
the idea that his rider is charmed. As a typical seventeenth- 
century artist he did it with pictorial means, with a warm 
luminous glow which envelops rider and horse. Against 
this symbol of a good cause, the sinister forms which threat- 
ened to engulf the figure fade into the distance. Signifi- 
cantly, the outline of the mountain slopes down to the right, 
in the direction of the movement of the rider. In fact, the 
coinciding of the head of the rider with the upper border 
of the mountain is filled with a subtly dramatic tension; 
in a moment the rider will emerge from the dark back- 
ground and his head will be outlined clear against the open 
sky! 

It is not only with the theme of Diirer’s engraving that 
we feel an inner connection. Dim in the distance of cen- 
turies and yet truly related like a spiritual ancestor, there 
appears once more that stone figure of a young horseman 
at Bamberg (Fig. 18). However divided opinions may be as 
to its exact meaning, it surely was basically an inspiring 
symbol of military prowess and moral righteousness, “‘noch 
umschwebt von dem romantischen Schimmer der . 
Kreuzfahrerzeit.”*°° The spirit of the Crusades indeed 
still sheds a last gleam of light on the youth in Rembrandt’s 
painting whose Eastern costume identifies him with those 
national groups to whom the dangers of non-Christian 
powers were still a very real and constant concern. 

That such a subject matter seems to be without parallel 
in Rembrandt’s work does not necessarily render this in- 
terpretation unlikely if one considers the obvious fact that 
the picture as a formal unit is also unique in Rembrandt’s 
work and has been such a puzzling problem just for that 
reason. On the other hand, we are still far from being cer- 
tain that other well-known works of the master do not also 
contain meanings more precise and more closely linked to 
definite historical situations and personalities than we as yet 
suspect. The Phenix etching which was done only slightly 
later than the “Polish” Rider has recently been inter- 
preted as an homage to Leopold I at the occasion of his 
coronation in 1656** in contrast to Schmidt-Degener’s 
suggestion that it was a personal document from Rem- 
brandt’s darkest years. Or, to give another example, with- 
out the accidental discovery of documentary evidence, it 
would have been impossible to interpret correctly a picture 
like the Aristotle with the Bust of Homer.” The difficul- 


160. G. Dehio, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, Berlin, 1921, 1 
(Text), p. 333. 

161. J. D. M. Cornelissen, “Twee allegorische etsen van Rem- 
brandt,” Oud Holland, Lvii1, 1941, p. 111. 

162. G. J. Hoogewerff, “Rembrandt en een italiaansche Mae- 
cenas,” Oud Holland, xxxv, 1917, p. 129. 


ties are plainly due to the fact that the more specific mean- 
ings in Rembrandt’s work are suffused, especially in his 
later career, with expressive elements of a far wider and of 
a truly timeless nature. Every action and human relation- 
ship is lifted from its individual and well defined signifi- 
cance and given a more general appeal and a universal 
validity. 

In so far as he is a glorification of youthful courage and 
dedication to a worthy end, the “Polish” Rider stands in a 
most interesting relationship to the general trend discern- 
ible in Rembrandt’s later works. In the center of the aging 
master’s interest and foremost among the actors of his figure 
compositions are old people, either troubled by human 
weakness and uncertainty (as for instance Tobias, Saul, 
Aristotle), or torn by moral conflicts (for instance Abra- 
ham, Peter, Pilate’®*) or carrying gravely the heavy bur- 
den of great gifts and visions (like Homer or the Apostles). 
They reflect a reality which Rembrandt knew from per- 
sonal experience. Against this constant dominant he plays 
occasionally, as if to sharpen its significance, the theme of 
youth. Youth is the foil from which stand out the complex 
psychological types of his old people. Youth represents cer- 
tainty, sureness, and physical beauty, where age is doubting 
and reflective, fraught with mental conflicts and marked 
physically by the hand of time. Youth contains the promise 
of the future (Blessing of Joseph’s Children’**). There is 
perhaps no more striking rendering of this contrast of old 
age with youth than in the St. Matthew of the Louvre. The 
inspiring angel represents the bright certainty of youth 
against the troubled, hesitant, slowed up mental processes of 
the aged Evangelist. It is significant that Rembrandt gave 
to this angel the image of his son Titus whom he so often 
painted as a typical representative of “youth as such” and 
whose features Antoniewicz thought he recognized in the 
“Polish” Rider, surely an error, but as we see now, not 
without some remote justification. The young and hand- 
some rider of the Frick canvas is indeed the perfect coun- 
terpart of the old poets, patriarchs and prophets, who were 
the proper spokesmen for Rembrandt’s own thoughts. 

Rembrandt may have called him by a definite name. 
There is little hope that we will ever know it. But it is 
possible to see that this figure of a young warrior, still shin- 
ing in the light of Erasmus’ “Miles Christianus” was to 
Rembrandt a symbol of youth, a symbol all the more beau- 
tiful and moving for being derived, at least in part, in a 
creative process which is beyond our power of analysis, 
from the bare bones of a rigid skeleton. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


163. The painting in the Altman Collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum, while largely a work of one of Rembrandt’s pupils, is 
clearly based upon a characteristic idea of the master himself, pre- 
served in some drawings (Valentiner, 11, 473, 474). 

164. See W. Stechow’s interesting analysis of this picture in 
Gazette des beaux-arts, ser. V1, XXIII, 1943, pp. 193 ff. 
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THE HOLKHAM VENUS IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT 


HEN Joachim von Sandrart came to Venice in 

1628 to stay for several years, the studio of 

Tintoretto was still vigorously productive. The 
founder of the house had, it is true, died in 1594, but since 
then Domenico, his son and faithful assistant through two 
decades, had headed it. He was assisted by his younger 
brother Marco, who seems to have kept some independ- 
ence for himself, and by his pupil and assistant, Bastian 
Casser. After the death of his employers (Domenico died 
in 1635, Marco in 1637) the latter, as son-in-law of Ja- 
copo, took the name of Tintoretto and for many years kept 
the shop going as both a studio and a museum: 


. . . che ancora li 
Tentoreto se chiama, ereditario 
De la so’ roba, e de quel bel’erario: 
Ben tesoro formal de gran virti.* 


Thus Tintoretto’s studio, which has assumed for us a 
somewhat abstract character based upon our conscious con- 
trast of Titian’s mature style with Tintoretto’s much talked 
of “terribile,” was something very real for the traveling 
painter and amateur from Frankfort-on-the-Main, and we 
may presume that Sandrart was a frequent guest in the 
house of Tintoretto and looked over the casts which for 
Jacopo and his descendants formed a kind of family acad- 
emy, and, when Boschini wrote, were considered the prin- 
cipal attraction of the “museo.” Here Sandrart acquired a 
painting which became part of his carefully selected collec- 
tion. There is not the slightest reason for questioning the 
attribution of the painting to “Jacopo Tintoretto the 
Younger,” whom we may with certainty identify with 
Domenico, the head of the shop in the second generation. 
Sandrart’s exact description of his painting in the Teutsche 
Akademie is as follows: “By Jacopo Tintoretto the 
Younger a Venus recumbent on a velvet couch, stark 
naked, on whose head Cupid puts a wreath of laurel while 
a courtier attends playing the lute, life size.”* No more ex- 


1. Marco Boschini, La carta del navegar pitoresco, Venice, 1660, 
p. 141. 

2. Joachim von Sandrarts . . . Leben der beriihmten Maler, 
Bildhauer und Baumeister, ed. A. R. Peltzer, Munich, 1925, p. 328. 


act description could be given of the Venus with the Lute 
Player, ascribed to Titian, in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York (Fig. 1), and repeated in other versions in 
Cambridge, England, and in Dresden. 

The older literature dealing with the painting in New 
York, traceable as far back as the Holkham inventory of 
1765 by Margaret, Countess of Leicester, is compiled in 
the catalogue of Italian paintings in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum.* The painting is mentioned again in 1829 in A. 
Hume’s Notices of the Life and Works of Titian* in con- 
nection with the painting in Cambridge as “another simi- 
lar and very fine original.” The version in Cambridge can 
be traced farther back. Fitzwilliam purchased it from the 
Orléans collection (previously it had been in the estate of 
Christine of Sweden),° and Hadeln identified it convinc- 
ingly with a painting in the collection of Emperor Ru- 
dolph II.° The version in Dresden, apparently later than 
the others in view of the smoothness of its technique, and in 
Hadeln’s opinion a Bolognese copy, can be traced back only 
as far as 1731." 

G. M. Richter was the first to publish the Holkham Venus 
as a Titian in a long article in the Burlington Magazine in 
1931,° just after Duveen Brothers had purchased it from 
the Earl of Leicester, Holkham Hall. He dated it around 
1560. A year later, in Pantheon, Hadeln discussed it again, 
very comprehensively.” He also opposed Richter’s rejec- 
tion of the Cambridge version as a later copy, discovering 
Titian’s hand in many portions and hoping for more such 


3. Harry Wehle, 4 Catalogue of Italian, Spanish and Byzantine 
Paintings, New York, 1940, p. 196. 

4. London, 1829, p. 95. 

5. Giuseppe Marchese Campori, Raccolti di cataloghi . . ., 
Modena, 1870, p. 339. 

6. See article cited below, note 9. In the inventory of Dec. 6, 
1626 (not around 1600 as Hadeln says), no. 891 is described as “A 
naked woman with a lute player, very beautiful, by Titian. 
(Original) .” See Heinrich Zimmermann, “Das Inventar der Prager 
Schatz- und Kunstkammer . .»” Jahrb. der Kunsthist. Samm- 
lungen . . ., XXV, 6, 1905, p. XXxix. 

7. Die Staatliche Gemdldegalerie zu Dresden, 1929, p. 90, no. 
177. 

8. LIX, pp. 53 ff. 

g. Detlev Freiherr von Hadeln, “Tizians Venus mit dem Lau- 
tenspieler,” Pantheon, X, 1932, pp. 273 ff. 
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evidence if the painting were cleaned. Hadeln refers to 
Gronau, likewise to Berenson, who, he remarks, had ar- 
rived at a similar favorable opinion concerning the Cam- 
bridge Venus.*® Still, for Hadeln this version would in- 
dubitably be the later and the Holkham Venus the earlier. 
Contrary to Richter’s opinion, the figures of the Holkham 
version must, he thinks, have been finished in the 1540’s. 
Later Titian would never have been so statuesque as in 
these years when Roman influence upon him was at its 
peak.** To this earlier version, which “through the statu- 
esque character of the principal figure stands out as an ex- 
ception from Titian’s typical production,” Hadeln con- 
nects the group of Venuses which as a rule are considered 
descendants of the Venus and Cupid in Florence. He con- 
cludes his discussion by remarking that it is memorable 
that in every other instance Titian modulated the motif in 
an extremely Venetian fashion, replacing statuesque sta- 
bility by a more casual pictorial approach. Hadeln accepts 
Richter’s dating only for the landscape, which he believes 
was added around 1560 when Titian ceded the painting, 
which he had hitherto kept in his studio, to an art patron. 

In the third instance the painting was published compre- 
hensively by Harry B. Wehle in the Bulletin of The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art’ on the occasion of its acquisition 
by the Museum eight years ago. Wehle, who refers to an 
interesting letter from Berenson of June 29, 1936, places 
its invention and execution in Titian’s late period, well after 
1565, thus differing with Hadeln. This date of origin is 
pushed back to 1562-1565 in the catalogue of the collec- 
tion. He compares the unfinished portions of the painting, 
already noticed by Hadeln, with similar passages in Ti- 
tian’s late paintings in Vienna — the Portrait of Strada and 
the Nymph and Shepherd —a point to which I will re- 
turn later.*® 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle had appraised only the versions 
in Cambridge and Dresden, both of which, together with 
the Venus in Madrid,** they rejected as free replicas “far 
beneath his powers.” The painting in Cambridge they gave 
to an imitator in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
and the one in Dresden to a later Venetian of the type of 


10. Bernhard Berenson, Pitture italiane del rinascimento, Milan, 
1936, p. 489. 

11. Hadeln, Pantheon, Xx, 1932, p. 278. “The nude is certainly 
the most grandiose reminiscence of and homage to Rome, most of 
all to classic Rome. . . . The statue of the Nile in the Vatican Mu- 
seum reposes with equal majesty. . . .” 

12. XXXI, 1936, pp. 182-187. 

13. Wilhelm Suida in Tézian, Zurich-Leipzig, 1933, p. 115, de- 
scribes the painting as “entirely authentic, or at least under direct 
supervision and collaboration of the master.” Hans Tietze in his 
Tizian, Leben und Werk, Vienna, 1936, 1, p. 216, and II, p. 303, 
pleads for a late date in view of the manneristic posture of the 
woman and the large share of the shop in the execution. 

14. J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, Life and Times of Ti- 
tian, 2nd ed., London, 1881, 1, p. 159. Illustrated in Tietze, of. 
cit., 11, pl. 181. 


Andrea Celesti.** Thus the classic commentators on Titian 
had placed the very invention of the painting, as it appeared 
in versions available at their time, in a period posterior to 
Titian. How would they have judged the newly discovered 
original? Sandrart’s attribution of the composition to Do- 
menico Tintoretto is an invitation to discuss it anew. 

When my friend, the painter Joseph Floch, came some 
years ago from Paris to New York and saw this painting in 
the Metropolitan Museum, he expressed his doubts that it 
was by Titian. The rendering of the flesh did not seem to 
him to be Titian’s. It did not grow from the interior. The 
color seemed to rest only on the surface. Floch was in- 
clined to attribute the painting to Tintoretto, the manner 
of rendering the flesh reminding him of the Susanna in 
Vienna. 

I shall not begin my own discussion of the picture from 
this point of departure. The conviction and experience of 
an artist are different from those of the art historian, who 
is obliged to provide his audience with more objective argu- 
ments. I have, moreover, the feeling that a painting con- 
sidered for many years by its owners to be a Titian (in 
spite of occasional doubts), and recently received as such in 
a public collection, has come closer to a Titian with every 
cleaning and restoration which it has undergone. Such a 
painting, of course, will be restored only by an expert who 
has learned on authentic Titians how a Titian should be 
treated. In reopening discussion of the painting I cannot 
claim the sensitiveness of a painter, but shall try to use the 
critical approach of the art historian: Can the invention of 
this painting be Titian’s? 

Preliminary investigation as to whether it could be Ti- 
tian’s is necessary, despite the attribution to Domenico 
Tintoretto by contemporary expert testimony, because the 
objection might easily be raised that the painting owned 
by Sandrart might have been copied by Tintoretto after an 
invention by Titian. Domenico’s copy might be lost or 
might be identified with the version in Dresden, while the 
Metropolitan painting might still be Titian’s original. In 
spite of the unlikelihood that the head of the Tintoretto 
shop would ever have slavishly copied a version from a 
competing studio, we have to dispose of the possible objec- 
tion and answer the question: Could this composition have 
been invented by Titian? 

I have summed up Hadeln’s analysis rather fully be- 
cause of his emphasis on the uniqueness of this Venus in Ti- 
tian’s oeuvre, a uniqueness which he explains as homage to 
Roman antiquity. He lays the greatest stress on the statue- 
like character of the female figure, which is determined, he 
says, “‘by the verticality of the head turned to the side, in 
contrast to the seemingly accidental inclination of the head 
in the other more pictorial versions.” 

The most striking analogy, both for subject and motif, 


15. Loc. cit. 
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is with the Venus with the Organ Player in Berlin,*® in its 
turn closely related to the Venus in Florence.*' Leaving 
aside the question of their authenticity, we must still affirm 
that the type of both paintings is well rooted in Titian’s 
evolution as a painter. Always in Titian’s recumbent Ve- 
nuses all functional points of the body are clearly indicated ; 
the weight is supported from the hip to the toes and the 
figure relaxes in the posture of the inclined head. The 
shoulder is pressed upward, the gently bent left elbow leans 
firmly against the cushion, and the hand hangs loosely. The 
body is relaxed and so is the expression of the face. 

The Holkham Venus, on the other hand, does not re- 
lax. The upper part of her body is far more erect than that 
of any of the others. She can hold it so straight because, as 
Hadeln says, she is not only a woman, but a statue as well. 
The shoulder is not pressed upward, though the weight of 
the torso pressing against it should necessarily force it up- 
ward. The upper arm and elbow, which have to support all 
this weight and should express this function, are drawn 
without any depth, and the hand, which after all this ten- 
sion should swing freely, holds a flute. Hadeln noted that 
the cushion and its surroundings were only sketched, and 
Wehle pointed out analogous portions left unfinished in 
Titian’s late works in Vienna. In these paintings, however, 
parts appear sketchy to us only because of our different con- 
ception of completion. For the aged master they were not 
hasty execution, but the dissolution of form corresponding 
to his pictorial interpretation of the universe in the last stage 
of his art. But in the Holkham Venus these unfinished por- 
tions are mere underpaint: a violoncello pushing back; a 
sheet of music serving as a further repoussoir. Where, 
moreover, in Titian’s works do we find such thrusts into 
depth? It was his practice to distribute the elements of his 
composition parallel to the frame: infinitely remote in spite 
of their closeness! For this reason the female body recum- 
bent on a couch, parallel to the framed plane, was for him 
the motif of motifs. 

Hadeln was quite right in placing the initial conception 
of the painting — if by Titian — in the 1540’s. Later his 
female bodies have increasingly narrow shoulders, smaller 
heads. Were the Venus a work of Titian’s from the 1560's 
she would, like the Anmunciate Virgin in San Salvatore, or 
the Venus in the Education of Cupid, have grown more 
elongated and slender. One may compare in this respect the 
face and body of the Allegory on the ceiling in the Libreria, 
of 1559.°* Even if Titian had gone back to an earlier in- 
vention, as he repeatedly did in his later years, his former 
exuberance would be tempered by something of his old-age 
wisdom. We know very well how early inventions look 
when after many years his brush has touched them anew. 


16. Tietze, op. cit., 11, pl. 182. 
17. Ibid., pl. 178. 
18. Ibid., pl. 237. 
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Spain Succouring Religion is the classic example. The paint- 
ing had been left unfinished in 1534 and Vasari witnessed 
its transformation into its present state during his stay in 
Venice in 1566.*° Less well established are the dates for the 
Venus of the Pardo, and the Venus and Callisto, both de- 
veloping from an earlier composition. But never do we 
find in such paintings as we do in the Metropolitan Venus a 
crass juxtaposition of various phases of Titian’s evolution: 
corporeal solidity only to be explained as homage to Roman 
antiquity, combined with a landscape typical of the dissolu- 
tion of form in the very latest years. And never do we find 
in them such a prima vista technique; on the contrary, they 
show layer placed upon layer, corresponding to the increas- 
ing critical sense of the aging master, who again and again 
took up the canvas and refused to be rushed, at the risk of 
taxing the patience of his patrons to the utmost.”° 

A work that does not accord with our idea of a master’s 
style might, of course, suddenly be proved to be his by a 
newly discovered historical fact. In that case we should have 
to admit that our idea of his style had been wrong, and 
form another conception of it which included what seemed 
impossible before. But in our case the situation is diametri- 
cally opposite. The tradition that a Venus with a Lute 
Player by Titian existed cannot be traced farther back than 
1621, the date of Emperor Rudolph II’s inventory; older 
sources mention only a female nude with an organ player. 
Such testimony born almost half a century after Titian’s 
death can hardly be considered unimpeachable historical 
fact, since several of the paintings supplied the Emperor by 
Venetian art dealers were evidently falsely named. More- 
over, the type fits so badly into Titian’s oeuvre that Hadeln 
had to postulate a spectacular exception. Finally and most 
important, we have the undeniable historical fact that a 
painting of this type is exactly described as by Domenico 
Tintoretto by one of his contemporaries, a painter and com- 
petent critic. 

In order to avert the possible objection that Domenico 
Tintoretto might have copied his painting from Titian, I 
have tried to prove that the invention is impossible for Ti- 
tian. Here I might allow the question to rest. But I prefer 
to add the more difficult demonstration that it is not im- 
possible for Domenico. The less we know of an artist the 
more one-sided our conception of him will be. The oeuvre 
of Tintoretto junior has been compressed almost to a cari- 
cature. To introduce into it a type of composition which 
hitherto has been associated with Titian or at least with his 
school, will necessarily appear forced, the more so if the 
addition in question is an outstanding and brilliant produc- 
tion destined to reveal an entirely unknown side of Dome- 
nico’s artistic personality. 


19. Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ piu eccelenti pittori . . ., ed. 
Milanesi, Florence, vil, 1881, p. 458. 
20. On his working methods see Tietze, of. cit., 1, pp. 243 ff. 
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THE HOLKHAM VENUS IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Our conception of Domenico’s art rests entirely on paint- 
ings executed after Jacopo’s death. They are, for instance, 
altarpieces in Modena and Rimini, murals in the Ducal 
Palace and the Scuola di San Giovanni Evangelista, and 
the late Plague in Venice in San Francesco della Vigna. All 
of them give evidence that in his mature and late years, 
coinciding with the first three decades of the seventeenth 
century, the busy artist exploited the breathtaking flight of 
Jacopo’s Cinquecento art with somewhat pedantic dryness. 
Judging from his mass production, we may call him the 
popularizer of his father’s art that had conquered the pub- 
lic by slow degrees. How reluctant had Aretino been, and 
later Vasari, to praise Jacopo’s art even a little! The end- 
less number of portraits by Domenico, listed by Ridolfi, 
might prove that he had less difficulty in succeeding than 
his father. As head of the firm after Jacopo’s death he 
brought his father’s art within everybody’s reach and repre- 
sented what had now come to be considered reactionary 
conservatism when confronted with the newly emerging art 
currents of his time. 

This, however, is only Domenico Tintoretto of the 
seventeenth century, and the picture which Sandrart ac- 
quired from him certainly was not a creation of his late 
exhausted years. Ridolfi expressed a high regard for Do- 
menico’s early paintings: “. . . le cose operate da lui nella 
giovanile eta, diedero materia a ciascuno di ammiratione.”™ 
But the pictures which Ridolfi admired are lost or destroyed, 
or they are ascribed to Jacopo, who received the credit for 
his son’s production up to the latter’s forty-second year.” 
What we succeed in extracting for Domenico from Tinto- 
retto’s inflated oeuvre will forever remain subject to at- 
tack. Ridolfi’s characterization of Domenico as a man with 
literary interests’* who painted some unusual subjects has 
led to some re-attributions to Domenico of paintings usu- 
ally ascribed to his father.** I am not the first, for instance, 
to claim the Milky Way in London for the son, whose name 
is inscribed on an old copy in Venice, a drawing made before 
the composition was cut at the bottom.”* The best and most 
objectively defensible idea of Domenico’s art is presented by 
the sketches in the British Museum (Fig. 2), and by their 
analogies in other collections. ‘These are well established as 
Domenico’s by reason of the fact that several are related to 


21. Carlo Ridolfi, Maraviglie dell’arte, ed. D. von Hadeln, 
Berlin, 1914-24, I, p. 257. 

22. Tietze, “A Painted Sketch by Domenico Tintoretto,” Art in 
America, XXX1, 1943, pp. 127 ff. 

23. Ridolfi, of. cit., 11, p. 262. “Egli valse molto nelle inven- 
tioni, fi copioso di pensieri, espresse molte historie, poesie e morali 
soggetti, havendo occupato qualche tempo della gioventi nello 
studio delle buone lettere.” 

24. Rosanna Tozzi, “Disegni di Domenico Tintoretto,” Bol- 
lettino d’arte, ser. 3, XV, 1937, pp. 19 ff. 

25. Illustrated in E. Mandowsky, “Origin of the Milky Way,” 
Burlington Magazine, LXX11, 1938, pp. 88-93. 
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paintings done in the time of his independence after Jacopo’s 
death in 1594. 

It would, of course, be tempting to try to separate the 
shares of father and son within the whole of Jacopo Tinto- 
retto’s production from ca. 1575 to 1594. For our prob- 
lem, however, it suffices to utilize the material offered by 
the sketches and to take as point of departure a general 
Tintorettesque style. It makes no difference for us here 
whether the paintings to which we refer are by Jacopo, by 
one of his sons, or by some other assistant; we are simply 
interested in the Tintorettesque in general in order to em- 
phasize the contrast with Titian. The presumption that 
Sandrart might have taken a work of Jacopo for one by 
Domenico seems absurd. 

We surmised earlier that the Holkham Venus had been 
inspired by one of Titian’s paintings of the same subject. 
Inspiration, however, is different from copy.”° The subject 
and its rendering are bound by tradition; in little variations 
the personalities of Giorgione, Cariani, Palma, Titian and 
Girolamo da Treviso manifest themselves in paintings of 
this type, and this may be true of others as well. For Titian 
the introduction of a second figure into the composition was 
quite definitely a concession to the patron. In the earliest 
version, the Venus of Urbino, the female nude stretches 
through the whole canvas; the spectator, that is, the patron 
who ordered the painting, remains outside, in front of it. In 
the Berlin Venus the body is more erect, occupying less 
space, and thus the patron obtains his place within the com- 
position to counterbalance the overweight of its right half. 
Even so the man remains an adjunct. In the Holkham 
Venus the former distribution of parts is abolished. The lute 
player is no longer the patron; he is merely a page who at- 
tends his mistress, an attribute (though in the realm of re- 
ality) like the winged boy who crowns her. In a manner 
unknown to Titian he becomes part of a group, the bare 
feet of the woman overlapping his back, and is tied into the 
landscape, which is continued on the left from the finger- 
board of the lute, the composition being terminated only by 
the curtain. In this arrangement the sill receives additional 
stress, being evidently needed to quiet the un-Titianlike 
thrusts into depth intruding themselves into the fore- 
ground.” Still-life to fill corners is typical of the Tintoretto 
shop; stringed instruments and sheets of music serve the 
same purpose of producing depth in the Women Musicians 
in Dresden (no. 265). In the Tintoretto shop details over- 
grow the essential, in contrast to Titian’s classic simplicity. 


26. Another sketch by Domenico inspired by Titian is London 
1907-7-17-20 (ill. in H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, The Draw- 
ings of the Venetian Painters, New York, 1944, pl. Cxv, 2) de- 
pendent on Titian’s Danae in Naples. 

27. In the sketch (Fig. 2) by Domenico a related subject is 
treated unhampered by traditional arrangement and hence with less 
restraint. Here the figure itself stakes off the depth of the stage; 
again the composition is held together by the curtain. 
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The garden of Susanna, the shed in which the Christ Child 
has been born, are turned into a zoo by trained specialists. 
Again we may compare for its detail the still-life in the 
Magdalen in the Capitoline Museum, well established as a 
Domenico Tintoretto by Ridolfi*® and by the engraving of 
Raphael Sadeler (1602). 

In the Holkham Venus the female nude, along with the 
lute player, the violin and the sheet of music, is simply one 
element in a unified composition. The Venus is supported 
not, as Hadeln suggested, by the statue in her, but by a pat- 
tern that controls the entire plane. In spite of all her exuber- 
ance the woman has no volume, but expands in a single 
plane; she has no natural vitality, but leads an abstract ex- 
istence detached from the many associations of natural life. 
This lack of vitality is not the result of her being a remote 
memory of a very old man, but of her being merely one ele- 
ment in a great structure, one instrument in an orchestra. 
The keynote of the Holkham Venus is that abstraction from 
reality typical of an invention by Tintoretto. 

Particular details remind us of Tintoretto. The disap- 
pearing profile of the lute player, though somewhat more 


_elegant, corresponds to that of the little beggar in the Last 


Supper of San Polo (Fig. 3). The Cupid has the head and 
tuft of hair of one of the boys by Roccatagliata, according 
to Soprania friend of Jacopo Tintoretto, for whom he made 
“‘numberless small figures to serve as models.”*® The ag- 
gressive face of the woman, and her florid lips, are typical 
of Tintoretto and his followers. Similar lips are seen in 
Jacopo’s Christ Child in the Pitti Palace (Fig. 4), and in 
the Venus and Mars of the Chicago Art Institute (Fig. 5) 
by one of his followers. Tintorettesque is the landscape, a 


28. Ridolfi, of. cit., 11, pp. 259 f. 
29. A. Venturi, Storia, Milan, x, 3, 1937, p. 388, note 1, and 
fig. 313. 


boundless plain with leafy trees at the right and a broad 
castle on the hill at the left, the latter more clearly discern- 
ible in the smooth copy in Dresden. For this castle one may 
also compare Domenico’s Resurrection in the Academy in 
Venice, and for the plain and trees, Jacopo’s Adam and Eve 
(Fig. 6) in the same collection, where analogous small 
figures also occur, and the Adoration of the Magi in Bos- 
ton. One may compare also the landscape in the Flight mto 
Egypt in the Scuola di San Rocco, and the shop produc- 
tion, Baptism of Christ, in the Prado. The Tintorettesque 
details in the Holkham Venus are concrete and definite, and 
once more recall the general mode of painting which re- 
minded the painter Joseph Floch of Tintoretto. 

The essential proof still remains Sandrart’s explicit testi- 
mony. Without it, all the evidence pointing to Domenico 
Tintoretto would not justify us in attributing the painting 
to him and thus in heeding the critical reaction of a sensi- 
tive painter. 

Certainly there were plenty of connoisseurs who doubted 
the authenticity of this Titian sensationally brought to light 
in 1932; but none of them would have dared to claim it for 
Domenico Tintoretto. This need not discourage us. The 
inclination is very strong to note similarities, however re- 
mote, between the newly discovered and the well estab- 
lished. Only when we encounter a new fact, like the men- 
tion of the painting in Sandrart’s collection, do we feel 
emboldened to re-attribute to a minor artist a painting al- 
ready incorporated into the work of a master. 

The admiration lavished through the years on this mas- 
terpiece, because it was considered to be by Titian, should 
not be withdrawn because it is claimed for Domenico Tinto- 
retto. On the contrary, this revision should contribute 
toward restoring other works to Domenico which today are 
heedlessly attributed to his father Jacopo. 
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NOTES 


ART AND TASTE 
LIONELLO VENTURI 


My booklet, Art Criticism Now, started a discussion be- 
tween Mr. Alford, Mr. Greene, and myself, which was pub- 
lished in past issues of the ART BULLETIN.’ My concept of art 
in my booklet is implicit rather than explicit, because the sub- 
ject of the booklet was not a theory of art but a criticism of art 
criticism during the period between the two World Wars. ‘This 
implicitness has been perhaps the cause of some misunderstand- 
ing and the consequent denial that I had a concept of art at all. 
So instead of answering the particular objections of my critics 
and thus continuing a polemic that gets nowhere, I prefer to 
make my point of view explicit. 

My concept of art belongs to a tradition of thought which is 
foreign to America. For the sake of brevity I will limit myself 
to only one of the aspects of this concept, the one which has 
been the main occasion for the controversy; that is, the relation 
between art and taste. It may be difficult to make myself clear, 
but I am confident that the aesthetic ideas of Benedetto Croce 
are well known in this country and that without many explana- 
tions my great dependence on, and some differences of my 
thought from, Croce’s theory can be easily grasped. 

The starting point is the distinction between the whole of a 
work of art and the elements included in it. Such a distinction 
and its relation to art history and art criticism were formulated 
by Benedetto Croce in the following way:? 

“Art criticism appears to be entangled in antinomies similar 
to those which Immanuel Kant formulated. On one side the 
thesis: A work of art cannot be understood and judged except by 
taking it back to the elements from which it results. This is fol- 
lowed by the pretty demonstration: if this were not done, a 
work of art would become something abstracted from the his- 
torical complex to which it belongs and would lose its true sig- 
nificance. To which thesis is counterposed, with equal energy, 
the antithesis: A work of art cannot be understood and judged 
except by itself. And here also follows the demonstration: that, 
if this cannot be done, the work of art would not be a work of 
art, since the scattered elements of it are also present in the minds 
of non-artists, and the artist is he only who finds the new 
form, that is to say, the new content, which is then the whole 
soul of the new work of art. 

“The solution of the antinomy expounded above is, that a 
work of art has, certainly, value in itself, but this self is not 
something simple, abstract, an arithmetical unity; it is, rather, 
something complex, concrete, living, an organism, a whole com- 
posed of parts. To understand a work of art is to understand the 
whole in the parts and the parts in the whole. Now, if the whole 
is not known except through the parts (here is the truth of the 
first proposition), the parts are not really known except through 
the whole (and this is the truth of the second proposition). The 
antinomy is of the Kantian type; the solution is of the Hegelian 
type. 

“This solution establishes the importance for aesthetic criti- 
cism of the historical interpretation ; or, better, it establishes that 
the true historical interpretation and the true aesthetic criticism 
coincide. 

“However, once the necessity of historical interpretation for 


I. XXIV, 1942, pp. 403-405; xxv, 1943, pp. 269-272, 366-368. 
2. Problemi di estetica, Bari, 1910, pp. 42 ff. 


aesthetic criticism is reaffirmed, one puts the question: What are 
the historical facts of which the art critic must take account? 
The country in which the artist is born and formed, the geo- 
graphical, climatic and racial conditions among which he lives? 
The political and social conditions of his historical moment? 
His private life? His physiological and pathological constitu- 
tion? The relations which he had with other artists? His reli- 
gious and moral ideas? Which of these categories of facts? Or 
all together? 

“The answer cannot consist in saying, as is customary, that all 
categories are indispensable; nor that some are indispensable and 
others not. The correct answer is, instead: that all the categories 
may be indispensable, and none of them is so of necessity. 

“But as soon as one passes from the generic thought to the 
consideration of the single work of art (and the critic can only 
consider single works of art, and series and groups only after the 
single example has been considered), the elements of fact, which 
the critic must hold present, are only those that have entered 
effectively to constitute the work of art which he examines, and 
which are indispensable for the solution of the critical problem 
which he propounds to himself. What these may be nobody can 
say in general: the problem, determined case by case, is only re- 
solved case by case.” 

Here I must insert a parenthesis. One cannot conceive the dif- 
ference between the whole and the elements of a work of art, 
the whole being art and the elements being not art, without ad- 
hering to an a priori principle of Kant, who, in his Tran- 
scendental Aesthetic, distinguishes “a pure intuition” from an 
“empirical intuition.”* Kant referred intuition to space and 
time, while Croce referred it to art.* It is indeed the “pure in- 
tuition” which allows us to understand art in a work of art, while 
it is the “empirical intuition” which allows us to understand as 
phenomena the elements of a work of art. I realize that a prag- 
matist must refuse such a distinction. But I also know that with- 
out idealism no aesthetics could exist. Even John Dewey bor- 
rowed some of his aesthetic concepts from idealism,° for which 
he was reproached by S. C. Pepper.® May I hint that Dewey 
could not do otherwise, if he wanted to build an aesthetics? 
However this may be, nobody can assert that a distinction be- 
tween the whole and the elements of a work of art does not rely 
on a clear concept of art — a concept clear within the limits of 
neo-idealistic thought. 


TASTE AS SUCH 


Since 1926 I have called taste the elements of a work of art 
distinguished from its whole,’ and in spite of many polemics, 
this suggestion has been accepted by many art critics as well as 
literary critics in Italy. I realize that it is difficult to understand 
that all the elements of a painting belong to the personality of 
the painter, and have no independent life at all. One can sup- 
pose that a color exists independently of the artist. But when it 
is really independent it does not belong to the painting; it is 
color still “in the raw,” i.e., in the tube, and not yet the specific 
quality of color in the painting. To create such color it is neces- 
sary that the painter mix his colors, combine them in various 


3. Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. F. Max Miiller, New 
York, 1934, pt. 1, Transcendental Aesthetic, pp. 1§-17. 

4. Croce, Estetica, 4th ed., Bari, 1912, pp. 324 f. 

5. Art as Experience, New York, 1934. 

6. P. A. Schilpp, The Philosophy of John Dewey, Evanston and Chicago, 
1939, pp. 371 ff. 

7. Il gusto dei primitivi, Bologna, 1926. 
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ways. Thus the color belongs to the painting only in so far as it 
is a sign of the activity of the painter. 

Originally taste meant the inner sense of beauty. Then this 
idea became the basis of a program for fighting against the intel- 
lectual rules of art. If art was to be based on taste — a sense of 
beauty — it could not be submitted to reason. The idea of taste 
thus developed and acquired the meaning of aesthetic judgment. 
As such, it was treated by Kant, who wrote: “For judging of 
beautiful objects as such, taste is requisite; but for beautiful art, 
ie., for the production of such objects, gemius is requisite.””* 
Such a distinction could not be accepted by later idealistic 
thought. In fact, Hegel discarded the idea of taste from his 
aesthetics,® and Croce has identified taste and genius, relegating 
their differences to the different conditions of artistic activity.*° 
Thus the usefulness of the concept of taste disappeared from 
modern aesthetics. 

However, in the tradition of art criticism taste has had a 
twofold meaning as far back as 1681, when Baldinucci em- 
ployed the word “taste” in a double sense: first, the faculty which 
recognizes the best; second, the artist’s individual mode of 
working.'? In 1708 De Piles wrote: ““Taste is an idea which 
follows the inclination of the painter, in which he is formed by 
education. Each school has its taste in design.””** In 1762 An- 
thony Raphael Mengs tried to identify the faculty by means of 
which each painter chooses what appears the best to him for his 
mode of working. This was a potent idea: pushed to its extreme 
consequences, it would have destroyed the prejudice in favor of 
pure and perfect beauty, which has been harmful to both aesthet- 
ics and art. For the identification of the taste of the painter with 
his mode of working means that taste is relative, and relative to 
the artistic personality of the painter. But in 1762 aesthetic 
thought was such that Mengs could not draw such consequences; 
he believed that good or bad taste was not relative to the artist 
but to an idea of perfect beauty. The following is the crucial 
passage in Mengs: “Taste is that which produces and determines 
in the painter a principal aim and makes him choose or reject 
what suits or is contrary to him; hence it is that, whenever one 
sees a work in which everything is expressed without distinc- 
tion or variety one says that the author is in fact without taste, 
since there is to be observed in it nothing in particular; and such 
work remains, so to speak, without significance. The work of 
every painter may be said to succeed according to Ais choice, to 
what Ae understands of coloring, chiaroscuro, drapery and any- 
thing else relative to his painting. . . . It is well, however, to 
reflect that, since painting is composed of many parts, there has 
not been a master who has had a taste equally good in every- 
thing; he has often known how to choose very well in one part, 
very badly in another and in some not at all.’’** 

After F. G. Riedel had emphasized in 1767 the relativity of 
taste as aesthetic judgment, Herder wrote an essay against him** 
in which, without contradicting the identification of taste and 
aesthetic judgment, he showed himself aware that what exists is 


_ tastes, not taste. He wrote: “Taste is a Proteus which changes 


under different skies, wherever one breathes a foreign atmos- 
phere. The fact that it changes proves that Beauty is only one, 
like perfection or truth. . . . It is possible to enjoy the Beauti- 
ful wherever it exists, in all temples, in all people, in all kinds 


8. Critique of Judgment, trans. J. H. Bernard, 2nd ed., London, 1914, 

9. The Philosophy of Fine Art, trans. F. P. B. Osmaston, London, 1920, 
1, Introduction, 1, pp. 20 f. 

10. Estetica, 4th ed., p. 141. 

11. Filippo Baldinucci, Vocabolario toscano dell’arte del disegno, Flor- 
ence, 1681, p. 72. 

12. Roger de Piles, Cours de peinture par principes, Amsterdam, 1766 
(1st ed. 1708), p. 142. 

13. Mengs, Riflessioni sulla bellezza e sul gusto della pittura, Opere, 
Rome, 1787, 11, p. 16 (1st ed. Zurich, 1762). 

14. Viertes Waldschen iiber Riedels Theorie der schinen Kiinste, 1769, 
in Sammtliche Werke, ed. Suphan, 1v, Berlin, 1878. See also Croce, Ultimi 


saggi, Bari, 1935, pp. 135 ff. 


of taste, if one is free from any national, or chronological, or 
personal taste.”*® Thus Herder felt the dualism between tastes 
and something which ought to be absolute, something not sub- 
ject to change, but constituting a norm for changing, relative 
tastes. Of course this absolute was Beauty. 

It is one of Croce’s greatest merits as an aesthetician that he 
overthrew the resistant dualism of beauty and art, and defini- 
tively subsumed all the vague and contradictory ideas of beauty 
under the concept of art. 

Croce has pointed out that the material objects which are con- 
sidered artistic or works of art are such only in a metaphorical 
sense, and that works of art really exist only in the souls who cre- 
ate or recreate them. And in order to prevent such a denial of 
the existence of beautiful things from seeming to be a paradox, 
Croce recalled that economic science considers only needs and 
labor and not things naturally and physically useful. On the 
other hand, nature can be regarded as beautiful only as a result 
of the creative imagination of one or many artists in the presence 
of nature; and these artists can communicate their imaginative 
response only through their own art which makes objects in na- 
ture live again. It is the imagination of the lover which creates 
the woman beautiful for him, and it is the imagination of the 
pilgrim which creates the enchanting or sublime landscape.’® 

These principles are confirmed by the recollection of what 
has happened in the last seventy years to man’s reaction to the 
landscape of Provence. Painters, amateurs, and simple tourists 
have come to look at it “with the eyes” of Cézanne. It was 
Cézanne who created the landscape of Provence as a work of art. 

Now that Croce has written so definitively, a wise critic will 
no longer believe in eternal, pure beauty as the standard for 
judging the absolute quality of a work of art, as distinguished 
from its relative qualities which are determined by a given pe- 
riod or place. But the critic must also find a standard of judg- 
ment which is absolute, against the continuous changes of taste. 
Where will he find it? Not in any object, which is only the ex- 
pression of a soul, but in the soul itself, the soul of the artist. 
That is, the only standard for the criticism of a painting is the 
reconstruction of the artistic personality of the painter. If, in 
fact, the painter, while painting, has brought his creative im- 
agination beyond intellectual rules, moral standards, or eco- 
nomic interests, his product is a work of art. If he has not, his 
work has a different quality, sometimes praiseworthy, but not 
the quality of a work of art. This is an objective basis for criti- 
cal appraisal, the only one which can be supported by modern 
aesthetics. It is true that as a substitute for the old standards 
(beauty, the sublime, etc.) some modern standards have been 
proposed such as plasticity, space, composition, etc., but it ap- 
pears to me that philosophically trained minds must consider 
them as inconsistent. 

Where can one recognize the artistic personality of a painter? 
Evidently in the whole of his painting, in that moment of his 
creativeness when he has transformed all the elements he has 
collected from his tradition and his surroundings into a work 
of art. 

And where can one recognize the taste of the painter, in the 
sense adopted by Mengs? In his choice in the fields of intel- 
lectual rules, moral and religious ideals, techniques, and so on. 
The elements so chosen constitute the matter of the work of art. 
They belong to the work of art if and when they are trans- 
formed by the painter’s creativeness. But if isolated and analyzed 
for their own sake, they belong to the science and technique, 
morals or religion of the painter, and not to his art. 

Taste therefore is what is contingent and transitory in a work 
of art, what belongs to a period or a nation, what is relative. No 
subject matter, no motif, no idea, no third dimension, no ana- 
tomic knowledge, no plasticity, no ability, no beauty, included 
in a work of art, have artistic value by themselves. 


15. Op. cit., p. 41. 
16. Croce, Aesthetica in nuce, Naples, 1929, pp. 19, 21. 
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This of course does not mean that they have no value at all. 
Their value is relative to the creativeness of the artist. 


RENOIR: AN EXAMPLE IN TASTE 


An example can clarify this point. In 1881 Renoir went to 
Rome and saw Raphael. Looking at Raphael he thought of 
Ingres. Before 1881, Renoir had belonged to the group of Im- 
pressionists who had represented what they saw in nature in 
terms of effects of light and shade, which excluded emphasis 
on line. Ingres represented the opposite trend in the French tra- 
dition, that is, the emphasis on line and the consequent exclu- 
sion of the effects of light and shade. In 1881 Renoir wanted to 
change his taste, because he was discouraged and thought that the 
realization of the ideal of Impressionism was impossible. Thus 
he began to emphasize his lines and reached the climax of his 
new taste with the Grandes Baigneuses exhibited in 1887, and 
now in the Tyson Collection in Philadelphia (Fig. 1).27 When 
this painting appeared it met with great success, and even today 
many critics consider it one of Renoir’s masterpieces. In fact the 
refinement, selection, and harmony of lines are remarkable; and 
to find beautiful lines in an Impressionist master makes many 
people rejoice. But they look at the lines, which are beautiful 
indeed, and not at Renoir, who, in order to attain beauty of line, 
made such an effort that he ceased to create. This picture lacks, 


17. Reproduced through the courtesy of the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art. 


in fact, the creative spirit of Renoir, his joy, his grace, his ani- 
mation. Renoir alone understood this deficiency, and, after his 
success, detached himself from his admirers, to find again his 
creativeness and the elements appropriate to it. In 1892 he went 
back to almost the same motif in Les Baigneuses au Crabe, in 
the Cleveland Museum of Art (Fig. 2).7* He did not need to 
submit himself to the yoke of lines; he mastered them and 
made them disappear under fugitive movements, lights and 
smiles. Renoir had found himself again. 

Beautiful lines are generally appealing; they are not by them- 
selves a matter of bad taste. But for Renoir they represented bad 
taste indeed, because they were an obstacle to his creativeness. 
They had been an instrument of success, and at the same time an 
escape from discouragement. That is, those lines were justified 
for him economically or morally; but for him they are anti- 
artistic even though beautiful. 

This seems to me a good example of how an element of taste, 
which is by public opinion considered good in itself because in 
many cases it is good indeed, can become bad when the creative 
spirit of an artist cannot absorb it. 

There is therefore no contradiction between my affirmation 
of the relativity of taste and my assumption that it can be bad or 
good, relatively to one, or ten, or a hundred artists. 


NEW YORK CITY 


18. Reproduced through the courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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Sir: 

In “The Problem of the Brancacci Chapel Historically Con- 
sidered,” published in the preceding number of the aRT BULLE- 
Tin, Professor Mather has attempted to show that Masolino 
could not have painted three frescoes in the chapel now com- 
monly attributed to him because he was fully occupied else- 
where. Professor Mather bases his argument on several docu- 
ments concerning Masolino and Masaccio, some of which he 
has misread. Since his readings might be accepted and even re- 
peated by students who work in other fields I would like now to 
attempt to set the record straight. 

Professor Mather writes of the Pisa altarpiece, Masaccio’s 
only documented work: “The recorded payments for it run 
over a year and ten months, from February 21, 1426, to De- 
cember 26, 1427.” He has given the dates as they appear in the 
original documents, but he has forgotten two essentials of me- 
diaeval and Renaissance chronology. These payments were made 
in Pisa, and there as in most other Tuscan cities the civil year 
began on March 25th, the day of the Annunciation. According 
to this method of reckoning, which was usually called “stile 
dell’Incarnazione,” Masaccio was paid over a period of ten 
months only. 

Professor Mather is not wholly unaware of differences in 
chronology between the fifteenth century and the present. His 
second footnote states: “The dates are consistently Old Style 
throughout this article.” If that is actually his intention, then 
the dates for the Pisan payments are given correctly (though 
misunderstood) but a great many other dates are wrong. All the 
Florentine dates between January 1 and March 24 inclusive ap- 
pear in modern, not old Florentine time. Professor Mather’s in- 
tention to use “Old Style” implies that a single style was com- 
mon to the period. But there were important differences be- 
tween regions and cities. Masaccio, for instance, might have 
worked in the Brancacci Chapel from mid-March 1426 to May 
1427, with a sojourn in Pisa in, say, April 1428 — all within a 
period of three months. For although both Pisa and Florence 
used the “stile dell’Incarnazione,” in Florentine style the nu- 
meration of the year for the period from March 25 through De- 
cember 31 corresponds to modern reckoning, whereas in “stile 
pisano” it anticipates it by one year. Thus the payments to 
Masaccio in July, October, November, and December of 1427 
Pisan time all fall within 1426 in modern reckoning. 

Professor Mather attempts to keep Masolino out of the Bran- 
cacci Chapel from late November 1424 to late summer 1427 on 
the basis of the evidence in two tax declarations. One of them, 
that of the painter’s father, shows, according to Professor 
Mather, that Masolino was in Hungary in July 1427 and that 
he had received a bank deposit of 360 florins from the heir of 
Pippo Spano, a deposit which was in the hands of three nomi- 
nees during his absence. Then, referring to the second docu- 
ment: “A little later the Monte Commune . . . transferred 
450 Milanese florins, worth a little more than 810 gold florins 
of Florence, from these nominees to Masolino himself, which 
means that his Hungarian work was finished, that he had re- 
turned to Florence. . . .” And “the go additional florins 
transferred to Masolino’s personal account were in all probabil- 
ity from the same source (i.e., Pippo Spano).” Puzzled by these 
events and wondering how one can subtract 360 Florentine 
florins (mentioned in the first document) from 450 Milanese 
florins and get 90 florins, kind not specified, especially when 
the rate of exchange indicated is almost 2 Florentine for 
1 Milanese florin, I looked up the two documents in Milanesi’s 
publications (cf. Scritti vari, p. 287). They are as follows: 
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‘‘Portata al Catasto di Cristoforo di Fino. 1427. Tommaso suo 
figliuolo sta in Ungheria; dicesi dovere avere certa quantita di 
danari da le rede di messer Filippo Scholari: non é chiarito il 
che, e pero non vi si da. Sono fiorini 360 di Monte comune, 
ch’erano iscritti in Simone Milanesi e Simone e Tommaso 
Corsi.” 

Mather’s transcription emends Milanesi’s reading “Simone 
Milanesi” to “Simone nei banchi,” which he then corrects to 
“Simone dei Banchi.” Simply on the basis of the two excerpts 
as published, Milanesi’s version seems preferable, and I have 
followed it. The last sentence in the excerpt (beginning 
“Sono”) was apparently added by an official after the filing of 
the tax return (Schmarsow, Masaccio, 1, p. 25, speaks of it as a 
marginal notation). Mather believes that it states that the title 
at the time of entry was held by Simone Milanesi and the Corsi, 
but the tenses of the verbs suggest the reading: “There are 
(held now by Masolino) 360 florins that were (formerly) held 
by Simone Milanesi and the Corsi.” Mather prints an annota- 
tion of this entry which states that the 360 florins came from 
the heir of Pippo Spano. 

“Portata di Filippo di Filippo Milanesi e di Simone e Tom- 
maso figliuolo di Piero di Filippo Milanesi, e nipcti di detto 
Filippo. 1427. 

“(A’ Debitori si legge —). E pit’ rimane a’detii Milanesi 
fior. 450 di Monte Chomune, che sono nel quartiere S. Spirito 
in somma di fior. 810 sol. 6 den. 8 a oro in oro: dichono in Si- 
mone Milanesi e Simone e Tommaso Chorsi . . . si promutd 
in maestro Tomaso di Xpofano dipintore.” 

Professor Mather’s interpretation of the documents is mis- 
leading in many ways. “Milanesi fior.” cannot be read “Mila- 
nese florins.” Italian for the latter would be “‘fior. milanesi” 
(without a capital M) and what, in his reading, becomes of 
“‘4’detti”? Furthermore, Florentine and Milanese florins were 
exchanged at this period at the rate of about one for one (cf. 
Martinori, La moneta, pp. 157, 166). The Monte Comune of 
Florence was not a “public savings bank”; it did not accept 
money on “deposit” and pay out cash. It was the consolidated 
public debt of the city, shares of which were held at interest by 
the citizens. Titles to the shares, recorded in the books of the 
Monte, could be exchanged, bought or sold, but there was no 
provision for the return of capital. 

Milanesi’s transcription of part of the tax declaration of the 
Milanesi family is not clear at one important point: were some 
words before “si promutd” omitted and is this last phrase part 
of the original return or a marginal entry by a tax official after 
the filing of the return? The way in which he printed it sug- 
gests that it belongs to the original declaration, for he has not 
made it a separate sentence beginning with a capital letter as in 
the instance of the entry beginning “Sono” in the other return. 
As for the filing dates of the two tax returns, Mather gives July 
7, 1427 for that of Masolino’s father, and a “little later” for 
the other (citing no specific date and no source). Without 
knowledge of these facts, it is difficult to be certain of the na- 
ture of the transaction, but we can at least canvass the possibili- 
ties. I propose the following translation: 

“Tax return of Filippo di Filippo Milanesi and of Simone 
and Tommaso, sons (supplying the plural of “figliuolo”) of 
Piero di Filippo Milanesi and grandsons (or nephews) of the 
said Filippo. 

“Debtors. — And there further remain to the said Milanesi 
450 florins of Monte Comune which are in the Quartiere S. 
Spirito (i.e., registered in the books of the Monte for that quar- 
ter) in an amount of 810 florins, 6 soldi, 8 denari, a oro in oro 
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(term for money of account): title to which is held by Simone 
Milanesi and Simone and Tommaso Chorsi . . . transferred 
to Tomaso di Xpofano (Masolino) painter.” 

Two groups are referred to in this excerpt. 1) Filippo, Si- 
mone, and Tommaso Milanesi who filed the tax return and who 
are connected with the 450 florins. 2) Simone Milanesi (very 
probably identical with the Simone di Piero Milanesi who filed 
the return, though his father’s name is not given) and Simone 
and Tommaso Corsi, who hold title to 810 florins and who are 
mentioned also in the other tax return. Two members of each 
group are, curiously, named Simone and Tommaso respectively, 
and one person, Simone Milanesi, is common to both groups. 

The two excerpts are related in many ways, the most impor- 
tant of which is the equation 810 minus 450 = 360. This can 
scarcely be accidental. The situation is probably to be under- 
stood in this way: of the total sum of 810 florins ascribed to the 
Milanesi-Corsi group, 450 florins owned by the Milanesi 
group remain (“rimane”’) after a transaction in which the dif- 
ference, 360 florins owned by the Milanesi-Corsi group, was 
transferred to Masolino. These 360 florins are listed as Maso- 
lino’s in his father’s tax return, where they are described as 
formerly held by the Milanesi-Corsi (“ch’erano iscritti . . .”). 

This explanation seems the simplest and in accord with the 
greatest number of facts, but it presupposes that some words or 
numerals are missing. Other interpretations are possible. If, for 
instance, the Milanesi return was filed after the entry referring 
to the 360 florins was made, then the 450 florins of the Mila- 
nesi might have been transferred to Masolino, as a second trans- 
fer raising the total Masolino received to 810. This assumption 
involves both groups, the Milanesi as well as the Milanesi- 
Corsi, and it leaves unclear the phrase “E pit rimane” unless 
we assume that “. . . si promutd” was entered after the tax re- 
turn. Even then we should expect the past tense of “dichono” 
(unless it refers to the registry of the 450 florins as well as the 
810) or some other indication that the 360 florins had been 
transferred to Masolino before the filing of the return. 

Final clarification of this transaction awaits additional know]l- 
edge of the documents themselves or the intervention of some- 
one familiar with the details of Quattrocento financial prac- 
tices. At the present time, however, it seems quite possible that 
Masolino received only 360 florins, not 810, from the heir of 
Pippo Spano. Furthermore, without proof we cannot assume, as 
Professor Mather does, that the transfer of title shows that 
Masolino was back in Florence. We know, for instance, that 
exiles could hold title to shares, and I notice that Milanesi (/oc. 
cit.) does not require the painter’s presence in Florence when 
the transfer was made. 

Readers of Professor Mather’s article will be aware of the 
consequences of the misreading of these documents. His esti- 
mate of the length of time Masolino spent in Hungary is of 
course involved. His misunderstanding of the Pisan dates af- 
fects the career of Masolino as well as Masaccio, especially be- 
cause he has equated the length of time spent by Masolino in the 
chapel at Empoli with that devoted by Masaccio to the Pisa 
altarpiece (p. 178). Masaccio’s actual working time at Pisa 
must indeed be considered even less than ten months, because 
at the time of the October payment a promise was exacted from 
him that he would undertake no other work until the altar- 
piece was completed — a rather clear indication that in the pre- 
ceding months he had not given the altarpiece his undivided at- 
tention. (I take into account the fact that the altarpiece was not 
entirely finished at the time of the last payment. Professor 
Mather, p. 187, incorrectly says “finished”). The basis of 
Mather’s equation Pisa-Empoli is the fact that the painters re- 
ceived approximately equal sums for the two jobs. But the 
amount of money a painter receives for a work is by no means a 
precise indication of the length of time he took to paint it. Even 
if we knew (as we do not in the instance of the chapel at Em- 
poli) whether or not the cost of expensive materials, such as 
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gold and lapis lazuli, was to be borne by the painter, whether he 
was free to allot some part of the painting to assistants, whether 
room and board were included in the contract price — even if 
we knew a great many facts such as these, the margin of error 
in an estimate of working time would be quite considerable. 
Here, as in the discussion of the factor “three times the heads,” 
Professor Mather makes very little allowance for variables, and 
this is all the more regrettable because his statements and con- 
clusions are not supported by an examination of fifteenth cen- 
tury practice in general. 

Professor Mather writes with methodological intention. He 
says (p. 187) that he hopes “to have vindicated the priority in 
research of historical over stylistic evidence.” But he does not 
seem to have examined the documentary and literary evidence 
for what it might reveal about the paintings; rather he inter- 
prets and strains this evidence to confirm a priori judgments of 
style. The Castiglione d’Olona documents of 1422-25 do not 
mention frescoes, and Professor Mather does not refer to the 
fact that the most important recent study of Masolino’s chro- 
nology (Salmi, Dedalo, 1927-28, p. 227) places these paintings 
in the ’thirties. Furthermore, he even omits “historical” evi- 
dence which might indicate another interpretation than the one 
he champions. For instance, Vasari lists among the works of 
Masolino in the Brancacci Chapel a fresco of Peter Preaching, 
and the same subject is represented in one of the frescoes which 
Mather wishes to prove are by Masaccio. He says that Vasari, in 
the edition of 1568, “plainly” includes the Peter Preaching 
among the frescoes in the lunettes, now lost, and that he was 
therefore not referring to the Peter Preaching which is visible 
today on a wall of the chapel. This is not the place to discuss 
whether this reading, which presupposes the existence of two 
representations of this subject in the chapel, is correct. But cer- 
tainly the following statement is not justifiable: “We must study 
Vasari’s words considerately. In both the first and second editions 
they are virtually identical and perfectly explicit... . .” They 
actually are neither. In the earlier edition punctuation and capi- 
talization, for one thing, are different; the Tempest (which was 
in a lunette) and the Raising of Tabitha are mentioned to- 
gether in a separate sentence. We might well consider, then, 
that if Vasari happens to couple in one sentence a fresco on the 
wall and one in a lunette, a similar grouping might occur in the 
preceding sentence, which includes the Peter Preaching. 

In a number of instances Professor Mather arbitrarily im- 
putes motives to his characters, such as Masolino’s “natural” de- 
cision to quit the Brancacci Chapel “at the point where his 
work would least compromise or impair that of his successor” 
(p. 179), or Cardinal Branda’s insistence that the choir vaults 
of the Collegiata be painted at the earliest possible moment, 
while waiting with comparative equanimity for the painting of 
the choir walls because he judged them less “conspicuous.” 
Professor Mather’s reliance on conjectures of this sort brings to 
mind his contention, expressed in a recent article on the Assisi 
frescoes, that the weakness of stylistic as opposed to “historical” 
evidence is its subjectivity. 

While I do not believe that Professor Mather has proved his 
case, my remarks are not intended to imply that I believe that 
matters such as working time and wages are irrelevant to our 
studies. Although he has not succeeded in making them an in- 
strument delicate enough to deal with the problem at hand, 
they do have a place, and the article has the merit of stimulating 
thought about some of the realities of production in the Quattro- 


cento, MILLARD MEISS 


Columbia University 


After reading this letter, Professor Mather replied as follows: 


Sir: 
I am grateful to Dr. Meiss for his painstaking scrutiny of my 
article and for the sheaf of corrections and differing interpreta- 
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tions which he offers. Since nothing he has written seems to me 
to weaken my main position, I spare the reader and save you 
space by waiving a rejoinder to minor and often just caveats, 
and confine myself to such of his arguments as impugn my main 
conclusion, that Masolino painted in the Brancacci Chapel only 
the vault and the lunettes, whether three or four does not much 
matter, and that nothing now visible on the side walls can be by 
his hand. 


The historic arguments for this assertion are: 


1. The documents prove that Masolino could not have begun 
work on the chapel before some time in March, 1423. 
Since Dr. Meiss does not contest this fundamental datum, 
I assume that he accepts it. 

2. Masolino was so occupied during 1424 at Empoli that he 
could not have painted that year the T'emptation, Tabitha, 
and Peter Preaching. This position Dr. Meiss attacks, in a 
flanking way, without clearly giving his own view of the 
date of these three contested frescoes. 

3. What we know of Masolino’s whereabouts and earnings 
from November, 1424, to July, 1427, does not allow him 
time to paint within that space the three disputed frescoes, 
while they, for obvious technical reasons, can hardly have 

_ been painted later. 


Clearly my case falls if I cannot make good on 2 and 3. So I 
shall merely restate my argument tersely and with a new em- 
phasis, while also contributing some new circumstantial evidence 
for 3. 

The job at Empoli, a dependency of Florence, twenty miles 
down the Arno, was the decoration of the chapel, in S. Stefano, 
under the patronage of the Compagnia della Croce. The tran- 
scription of the old records tells us that he was employed “per 
depigniere la cappella.” On November 2, 1424, the Compagnia 
paid Masolino 70 gold florins, which I paralleled roughly with 
Masaccio’s receipts for the Pisa altarpiece, ten months’ work, as 
Dr. Meiss has correctly stated. All that is essential to my argu- 
ment is that 70 gold florins is a big payment implying a lot of 
work. I hardly needed to be reminded by a younger colleague 
that in the Renaissance, as now, what an artist receives in cold 
cash does not represent his net gains. 

To return to Empoli, “depigniere una cappella” meant its 
entire decoration. If it were a question of a partial decoration or 
of a panel, the documents would be explicit in the matter. In- 
deed for business and artistic purposes, Cappel/a was a technical 
term, a unit of record. For example, Ghiberti, about a quarter 
of a century later, lists as by Giotto in Santa Croce, “quattro 
cappelle e quattro tavole,” distinguishing clearly between mural 
painting and painting on panel. 

Unhappily war conditions make impossible a thorough study 
of the chapel of the Compagnia della Croce in S. Stefano, 
Empoli. But the essential facts may be gathered from the some- 
what mixed records published by O. H. Giglioli, Empoli erti- 
stica, Florence, 1906, p. 117. In 1350 the building of S. Ste- 
fano was authorized; in 1367 its site and the purchase of land 
were approved. At the end of the century the structure was far 
udvanced. It seems probable that the chapel of the Compagnia 
was finished not long before 1424, when Masolino was called 
to fresco it. All that is important for our problem is that it was 
a normal Gothic chapel. Had it been of exceptional size, the pay- 
ment would have been much greater, and the work would have 
occupied well toward two years. For a frescante it offered the 
standard layout: four cells of the vault, three or four lunettes, 
two orders of paintings on the two side walls. The larger paint- 
ings may have been oblongs the depth of the chapel, or these 
oblongs may have been subdivided into tallish squares. Thus, 
besides the four subjects in the vault and the three or four in 
the lunettes, we might find either two or four subjects below 
the lunettes. This gives us a rough basis for reckoning the time 
the job would take. 
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Since the Compagnia della Croce was dedicated to the cult of 
the Cross, the subjects chosen for its chapel would naturally be 
passion themes. If it owned a relic of the true cross, the subjects 
might well be incidents from the legend of the Invention of the 
Cross. It should be needless to recall the choirs of Santa Croce 
and of San Francesco at Arezzo, frescoed respectively by Agnolo 
Gaddi and by Piero della Francesca. These include populous 
themes and it would have crowded a year’s working time heavily 
to execute them. 

So let me modestly and chivalrously in making my time esti- 
mate for Empoli assume the minimum program of six passion 
subjects. Our reckoning would work out something like this, 
making a reasonable guess at the subjects, which were, after all, 
stereotyped. I use the three-times-the-heads, that is, the mini- 
mum factor (see my article, p. 177), to obtain a reasonable esti- 
mate of the time it took to paint the chapel: 


Left hand lunette, Agony in the Garden, 5 heads. 15 days 
Left hand middle order, Kiss of Judas, not less 
than 18 heads. 54 days 
Left hand lower order, Christ before Pilate, not 
less than 10 heads. 30 days 
Right hand lunette, Christ Mocked, not less than 
8 heads. 24 days 
Right hand middle order, Calvary, not less than 
15 heads. (Compare Masolino’s very populous 
Calvary at San Clemente.) 45 days 
Right hand lower order, Entombment or Lamen- 
tation, not less than 10 heads. 30 days 
Sundays out from nine months’ working time. 36 days 
Great festas, estimated. 8 days 
242 days 
To this should be added pretty certainly a lunette 
on the window wall and probably two figures 
on each side of the window. At least 24 days. 24 days 


266 days 
I have taken no account of probable figures on 
piers, the entrance arch, or its soffit. 


This minimum estimate accounts for virtually all the work- 
ing time for a year, for there were three months of bad winter 
cold when frescoing or even plastering was suspended. If any- 
body doubts this, let him consult a journeyman plasterer and 
painter about doing such a job in cold weather in an unheated 
building, or, better yet, let him try to do any kind of painting 
in a temperature below 50° F. 

If the oblong spaces were subdivided into eight picture 
spaces, the decoration of the chapel would have taken a con- 
siderably longer time, perhaps 280 days, or rather more. Any 
reader conversant with mural painting about 1425 will see that 
the general validity of my estimate does not depend on the 
guess of subjects. If Masolino painted a Cross Bearing or a 
Deposition instead of certain subjects I have suggested, the total 
time would be changed only by a few days. 

Unless the estimate can be upset, Masolino could not have 
painted the Temptation, Tabitha, and Peter Preaching in 1424. 

But the Adversary (St. Thomas Aquinas’ word) may retort 
that Masolino might have carried on the jobs at Florence and 
Empoli simultaneously by delegating much to assistants, and 
maintaining a sort of shuttle service as inspector. No colleague 
who knows the conditions of Italian travel in the Quattrocento 
or has himself done any travelling by horse or donkey will raise 
this issue. Empoli is twenty miles from Florence, that is a heavy 
day’s journey on horseback for anybody, certainly for a man 
nearing or past forty as Masolino was. Here I speak from abun- 
dant experience. On the gratuitous assumption that Masolino 
worked chiefly in the Brancacci Chapel in 1424, doing the Em- 
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poli job mostly by proxy, we must imagine that he frequently 
was en route for two full days. It is difficult to imagine any fif- 
teenth-century frescante wishing to work under such conditions, 
or, for that matter, being allowed by his patrons to do so. 

The whole circumstances forbid us to entertain even as a 
theoretical possibility the two-jobs-at-one-time hypothesis. Can 
we imagine a Florentine patrician interrupting and slowing 
down the work on his family chapel in order to oblige a pro- 
vincial confraternity at Empoli? About the same argument tells 
against the theory that Masolino might have found time in the 
spring of 1425 for the three months necessary to paint the 
Temptation, Tabitha, and Peter Preaching. In my article I ad- 
mitted that as a possibility, if a most unlikely one. I was too 
generous to my style-critical adversaries. I should have insisted 
that to be able to accept the Empoli job Masolino must have 
broken relations with Felice Brancacci. Can we for a moment 
imagine that he quit the job at Florence, or, as is much more 
probable, that he was discharged, passed the working months of 
the year 1424 at Empoli, then was reemployed at Florence in 
1425, only to quit the job again, or be once more discharged, 
after painting three frescoes? Apart from the absurdity of such a 
view, if Masolino did not leave for Hungary until the three 
disputed frescoes were complete, that is, at earliest, in June, 
1425, he had not time to earn the vast sum of 450 gold florins 
which he had banked at Florence in July, 1427. 

I regret that Dr. Meiss, who was so diligent in exposing my 
own minor shortcomings, did not disclose his own chronology 
for Masolino’s work in the Brancacci Chapel. I seem, perhaps er- 
roneously, to find in his letter a hint that Masolino may have 
painted the three disputed frescoes after his return from Hun- 
gary, that is, after mid-summer, 1427. There is no historical 
evidence against such a theory. Since Masolino had his bank 
credits at Florence transferred from nominees to his own name 
(in spite of Dr. Meiss’s ingenious explanation, this still seems 
to me the most reasonable interpretation of the document), 


he certainly was in Italy again in July of 1427. His later work, 
good attributions at Empoli (the fresco Madonna), at Todi, and 
at Rome, suggest that he worked mostly in Central Italy. 
Against a theory that Masolino was called back after an interval 
of over two years to resume work in the Carmine, is that on this 
theory he painted in the Carmine only three heavily disputed 
murals, leaving three spaces to be filled later by Filippino Lippi. 
We must suppose that Masolino was recalled to continue a job 
which he had quit, or from which, more probably, he had been 
discharged, some years earlier, quit it again in three months or 
so, or once more was discharged — a very odd and improbable 
chain of events. 

Stylistically the theory is in worse case. We must suppose that 
out of regard for Masaccio’s memory Masolino mastered Masac- 
cio’s then unique method of construction, and, having mastered 
it, never again used it. Such a theory surely flies in the face of 
all psychological probabilities. Mature artists do not advance a 
generation only to retreat by as much. 

Not wishing to prolong a controversy, the very issues of which 
are through Dr. Meiss’s reticence mostly undefined, I merely re- 
peat my thesis that all the historical evidence, much of it direct, 
some of it circumstantial, forbids any historically minded critic 
to believe that any painting by Masolino is now visible in the 
Brancacci Chapel. 

For this view, I feel the stylistic evidence is conclusive, hence 
that my historical arguments are superfluous. Unhappily, for 
about a century style-criticism has been very sick, subject to all 
manner of complexes — defensive and maternal, of champion- 
ship and the like. My recall to historical evidence, my insistence 
on its priority over stylistic analysis, which, within common- 
sense bounds is valuable and important, represents my hope that 
the way of history may be the way of relief for minor psychoses 
which have brought the pursuit of the history of art into confu- 
sion and discredit. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 
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HENRI FOCILLON, Moyen Age: Survivances et reveils; études 
dart et d@histoire, New York, Brentano’s, 1943. Pp. 201; 
22 figs. $3.00. 


This volume contains eleven short articles by Focillon, seven 
of which were already printed in French periodicals or books, 
and two in publications of this country (the Porter Memorial 
Studies and Dumbarton Oaks Papers). They were issued over 
the period from 1925 to 1941. Two of the studies appear here 
for the first time: “L’art byzantin 4 Dumbarton Oaks,” and 
“Du Moyen Age germanique au Moyen Age occidental.” 

The last-named essay is probably one of the last things Focil- 
lon wrote, and the one piece in the book that reflects in some de- 
gree the profound effect of the war upon his burdened spirit 
during his last days. It is easily the most important paper in the 
volume and the most characteristic example of its author’s pene- 
trating perspective. Taking issue with Pirenne’s caesura of the 
Islamic conquest, separating antiquity from the Middle Ages by 
its severance of Europe’s communication with the East, Focillon 
sees the integration of mediaeval Europe as due to the final scis- 
sion of the Frankish nation into its eastern and western parts in 
the tenth century. Eastern Teutonism became thereby Central 
European and the ancestor of Germany today, reverting to the 
prehistoric features which mark the invading tribes of the fourth 
and fifth century: the self-sufficient isolation in the midst of 
alien peoples, the ready allegiance to a leader who offered an 
ideal of conquest, the inability, despite the artificial effort of 
the Holy Roman Empire, to really absorb the essentials of Medi- 
terranean culture. The western Germans, — the migrant Scan- 
dinavians, Anglo-Saxons, the Franks, and the Visigoths of Spain, 
— together with the Celtic substratum of the British Isles and 
Gaul, being within the Roman /imes and subjected thereby to a 
persistent modifying influence of antique tradition which Pi- 
renne seems to have underestimated, constituted what Focillon 
calls the “Moyen Age occidental,” and bred what was vital and 
constructive in mediaeval culture. The Carolingian period 
which for Pirenne was the real beginning of the Middle Ages, 
was so to the extent that it shifted the center of cultural gravity 
to the north, but its further function was merely to postpone, by 
the momentary union of Frankish stock, the dichotomy that was 
ultimately to determine the isolation and separate destiny of 
Germanism beyond the Rhine. 

The concept of the indestructibility of cultural essence, evi- 
dent in this essay, is somewhat the keynote of nearly all the rest 
and appears especially in the initial paper “Préhistoire et 
Moyen age,” wherein the survival of prehistoric motifs is illus- 
trated by such examples as the persistence of primeval design in 
peasant textiles, of early animal types in heraldry, and of mega- 
lithic forms in mediaeval art. One might quarrel with the au- 
thor’s assumption that the “mountain” landscapes of late Gothic 
painting are examples of megalithic prepossession, since they 
have a more credible origin in the Hellenistic landscapes pre- 
served in Byzantine art and handed on to Gothic painting in 
Italy and the North; similar doubt might be aroused by his paral- 
lel of palaeolithic drawing and painting of animals with the 
“animal” style of South Russia and Siberia. But one cannot fail 
to follow him in the striking relation which he develops be- 
twekn the curvilinear design of La Téne and insular Celtic 
ornament, and English Gothic tracery of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

An archaeological method, tempered with Focillon’s extraor- 
dinary ability to himself inhabit the artistic problem involved, is 
used to demonstrate the differing dates of the nave and choir of 


Vignory, the one belonging to a structure of ca. 1000, the other 
to a reconstruction a half-century later. The contrast between 
the geometric preference of pre-Romanesque ornament and the 
incipient employment of animal and human figures in early 
Romanesque, is quite as important in this differentiation of date 
as the documentary evidence that confirms it, and the theme is 
resumed in the following paper, “Recherches récentes sur la 
sculpture romane en France au Xle siécle.” In this the author 
summarizes a number of studies by himself and by his pupils on 
the initial stages of Romanesque carving in the north and north- 
east of France, in Burgundy, and in the valley of the Loire, as- 
sembling a noteworthy though incomplete list of such examples 
of the early eleventh century, to which period he even ventures 
to assign the capitals of the porch of St. Benoit-sur-Loire. The 
criterion which prevails here as in all of Focillon’s critique of 
Romanesque art, is the characteristic effort of the Romanesque 
sculptor to devise a structural relation of his ornament to the 
architecture it adorns, as distinguished from the method in- 
herited from antiquity, of panels, friezes, and “figures a |’ar- 
cade.” 

Such adaptation to structure and function, and the equi- 
librium of composition that results, are revealed in what he con- 
siders Romanesque survivals in later French art, discussed in the 
following chapter (“‘Quelques survivances de la sculpture ro- 
mane dans l’art francais”). Among these he would place the 
Gothic gargoyles, as distinguished by their functional necessity 
from the similar grotesques on the margins of Gothic manu- 
scripts. Gothic reliefs at Sens, and late Gothic tympana of St. 
Vulfran at Abbeville are also listed by reason of their stable 
and architectonic composition, and this criterion is carried so 
far as to bring within the scope of the article certain paintings 
by Charenton, Van der Weyden, and Fouquet. 

A welcome paper, hitherto submerged in the Bulletin de POf- 
fice international des Instituts d’Archéologie et d’Histoire de 
PArt (Paris, 1935) is “Le probléme de logive,” which sum- 
marizes this recent controversy on the question whether the 
Gothic vaulting rib is a real or illusory support, points out the 
Islamic and other prototypes in Spain and the East, and analyzes 
the argument of Abraham versus Viollet-le-Duc’s mechanical 
explanation of the Gothic vault on supporting ribs. Focillon’s 
treatment seems to this reviewer to place the problem in its 
proper perspective, and to evaluate the recent attacks on the tra- 
ditional view by concluding, as indeed Abraham himself would 
agree, that the ogive was in any case a supporting member in 
the process of construction even though in demonstrated cases it 
performed no structural function after the vault had set. 

The foregoing titles seem to the reviewer to outweigh in im- 
portance the last five articles. “Saint Francois d’Assise et la 
peinture italienne au XIIle et au XIVe siécles” is one of the 
most beautifully written pieces in the book, but an example of 
Focillon’s marvellous phrasing rather than a new treatment of 
this trite subject. The same cannot quite be said of “Le style 
monumental dans l’art de Jean Fouquet,” since beauty of lan- 
guage is here combined with a penetrating critique, particu- 
larly in the contrast drawn between Fouquet’s portraits and 
those of Jan van Eyck, in the interpretation of Fouquet’s set- 
tings, and in the summation of the artist’s monumental stability: 
“C’est la grande forme, fine et solide, outillée pour toutes les 
besognes de la vie, mais subjuguée par l’impérieux dessein d’un 
style.” “L’art byzantin 4 Dumbarton Oaks” is a graceful appre- 
ciation of the Bliss Collection with an appropriate sketch of its 
historical background, and the same may be said of “Primitifs 
russes,” and “‘L’ancien art roumain,” the one written apropos of 
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an exhibition of the Zolotnizky icons, the other for an exposition 
of Roumanian art in 1925. 

The high value of this volume of little essays is also its charm. 
To read the book is to listen to the conversation, at times discur- 
sive, of the most eloquent exponent of mediaeval art our genera- 
tion has known, whose profound insights and lighter epigrams 
will remain always imbedded in the minds of his pupils, his 
hearers, and his readers. One cannot say that Focillon has en- 
riched the vocabulary of mediaeval art-criticism; the wealth of 
telling phrases, the precision of characterization, the word 
which isolated while it adorned the object he described, made 
up an art of exposition that was all his own, impossible of trans- 
mission. But nowhere in his writings has this art been more 
brilliantly displayed, nor with more variety of application, than 
in this little book. 

Cc. R. MOREY 
Princeton University 


CHARLES DE TOLNAY, History and Technique of Old Master 
Drawings, A Handbook, New York, H. Bittner & Company, 
1944. Pp. vii + 155; 261 ills. $20.00. 


This is a dignified and well-printed volume, intended as a 
handbook to a subject which is as yet little enough known to 
the general art-loving public. It contains no less than two hun- 
dred and sixty-one reproductions, in collotype, of many of the 
best-known and also some lesser-known drawings of the great 
masters. The earliest is an Egyptian drawing on limestone of the 
second millennium B.c., and the latest are examples of the 
French impressionist Camille Pissarro, and of Cézanne. 

There can be no doubt as to the need for an introductory 
treatise on old drawings, a subject that is as vast in its range as it 
is fascinating in its interest. Ever since the sixteenth century 
there have been students and connoisseurs of fine draughtsman- 
ship, and the ever growing expertise and historical sense of the 
last fifty years are bringing the subject increasingly into the fore- 
ground. Of all forms of enjoying works of art, the contempla- 
tion of fine drawings is the most delightful, equalling if not 
surpassing that of painting and sculpture. For a drawing is by 
its nature a less ambitious and finished thing than a painting or 
sculpture, but it brings home to one, if one but knows how to 
look at it, the personality and genius of its creator in a far more 
intimate and characteristic manner than anything else can do. It 
is in fact no exaggeration to say of drawing what was once said 
of architecture, that it is the “mistress” art both for the painter 
and the sculptor. Anyone having a practiced and sure judgment 
of good drawing will inevitably not go far amiss in his judg- 
ment of painting and sculpture. To many who are neither critics 
nor experts but merely individuals who find a high satisfaction 
in contemplating beautiful things, the taste for drawings, by 
old masters as by modern, has become a quite important factor 
in their lives, and the desire for greater knowledge of a subject 
so large in its scope and so difficult and subtle in its realization, is 
becoming widespread. An introductory work, not dealing ex- 
haustively with the subject (for that could hardly be done in 
twenty volumes of this size written by as many specialists) but 
merely broaching it and giving its readers some guidance as to 
how to acquire further knowledge, is an undertaking most ur- 
gently required, and the value of such a work must depend on 
the clarity and skill with which the author introduces his readers 
to this new kingdom and makes them realize that they are indeed 
entering a kingdom of enchantment. 

Mr. De Tolnay’s book is evidently the fruit of deep and sys- 
tematic study, animated by the desire to understand and explain 
the inner nature of draughtsmanship and the change that the 
moving finger of time has imposed on that nature. It is a diffi- 
cult task that he has undertaken and no unworthy one, and one 
must hesitate before appraising so serious a piece of work from 
the standpoint, not of what it has accomplished, but of what it 


has failed to accomplish. And yet the intention of the author is 
manifest both in the title and in the arrangement of the book. 
It is to provide a “handbook” to the history of old master 
drawings. Had the book been described as a treatise on aesthetic 
principles as revealed in drawing at different periods in history, 
the most damaging criticism it could have encountered would 
have been that it treated of a subject that could be of interest to 
few, and that it was as difficult to read as was to be expected 
from the abstract nature of the subject matter. But when the 
title and nature of the book promise its readers a handbook on 
the history of old master drawings, that is to say, a guide that 
may lead them to the understanding and enjoyment of an im- 
mense realm containing the most delightful and not a little of 
the greatest that the human spirit has created, it is evident that 
this is a promise which is far from having been fulfilled. 

In the first place, the reproductions, though numerous and in 
some instances (in the Italian school) well chosen, are according 
to the standard of modern reproductive work most definitely in- 
adequate. Some of the full-page ones may pass muster, but those 
which are printed two and four to the page are for the most 
part mere ghosts and travesties of the originals, and for those 
who know and love the originals, or at any rate know them from 
the numerous excellent life-size color reproductions which have 
been published during the last thirty years or more, they are dis- 
appointing and next to meaningless, and a few are nearly invisi- 
ble. This is a major matter (though one can hardly blame the au- 
thor alone for it), for drawings and their reproductions are 
meant to be seen. No amount of disquisition, however learned 
and however rich in theory, can be of the slightest interest to 
readers who cannot see the drawings in at least a passable repre- 
sentation. Obviously the fine color-collotypes, of the original size 
of the drawings, which have emanated from different European 
presses during the last generation, are too large and costly to have 
been produced in a work of this type, but even monochrome re- 
productions of a size to fit this volume and giving a detailed and 
pleasing idea of the originals should not have been impossible. 
And to induce readers to appreciate drawings without some- 
thing concrete and beautiful to see is rather like giving them 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 

There are relatively few fine drawings of the old masters in 
this country, and it is not likely that the number will ever be in- 
creased to a really large extent, so that those who cannot visit the 
great European print rooms must content themselves with the 
fine series of reproductions which most of the great collections 
have published and which may be found in the larger art li- 
braries in this country. All these publications, from the early 
ones of the Albertina and the Uffizi to the present, should have 
been described by the author of such a work as this. The point 
is of importance, because without the aid of this excellent and 
extensive material the whole subject becomes merely sterile and 
on the whole meaningless. A considerable space in this book 
could also with advantage have been devoted to a discussion of 
the great public collections of drawings as they exist today (and 
they are by no means numerous), as these contain by far the 
greatest bulk of the drawings that are of importance to the stu- 
dent and art lover. 

It is impossible in this book to discover any information on 
an extremely practical, not to say vital matter, namely, the rela- 
tive abundance of the work of the different masters that has sur- 
vived. It is important that the student should know that he 
must look in vain for authenticated drawings by Giotto or 
Masaccio, but that there is on the other hand a remarkably rich 
store of work by Filippino Lippi and Leonardo, although much 
of the guattrocento has perished. Or again, to turn to the six- 
teenth century, it is well to know that Raphael and Del Sarto 
and Michelangelo have left very numerous and important 
drawings and that Pontormo, a painter seldom considered of the 
first rank, has left us very numerous drawings of such magnifi- 
cence as to entitle him in this field to a very high place indeed. 
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The scantiness of the material left us by Titian in the shape of 
authentic drawings is another matter that should not be omitted, 
nor the curious circumstance that so far no drawing has been 
positively identified and accepted by general expert opinion as 
being by Frans Hals, and that so great and prolific a painter as 
Velazquez has left no generally accepted drawings save some 
slight and almost negligible fragments. On the other hand, the 
student should be informed of the great richness of really beau- 
tiful drawings to be found among the work of such artists as 


.Goltzius in the sixteenth century, Callot, Hollar, Abraham 


Bloemart, and Cornelius Saftleven in the seventeenth century, 
or Gravelot in the eighteenth, some of whom painted little or 
not at all and some are little known to the public. 

The great historical moments in art, such as the conquest of 
northern Europe by the Renaissance, the rebirth of naturalism 
in the Netherlands, the French eighteenth century re-achieve- 
ment of the graceful, and the realism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, all these are phenomena which can be admirably studied 
through drawings and it should be the business of the commen- 
tator to make these great changes crystal-clear to the reader, for 
they are fundamental. But when Mr. De Tolnay tells us (speak- 
ing of Holland after 1650), “Instead of the diagonal unified 
space of the second stage of development, space was divided into 
parallel layers and verticals and horizontals became predomi- 
nant. The individual elements regained their plasticity to some 
degree, but no longer appeared, as in the first stage, to be co- 
ordinated,” etc. — the reader, while admiring the learning and 
perseverance of the author, cannot help wishing that he might 
find a clearer guide to these mysteries — perhaps someone more 
interested in showing him the fascination of beautiful things 
than of analyzing their difficulties. 

A few words as to the selection of the drawings illustrated 
will not be out of place. The mediaeval examples might with 
advantage have been omitted altogether. It is seldom realized 
what immense wealth of draughtsmanship is contained in the 
manuscripts of Western Europe from the eighth century to the 
fifteenth, from almost every period during this long lapse of 
time, though of course not continuously from the same places 
and countries. A series of reproductions of only the finest draw- 
ings, restricted to black and white and omitting illuminations al- 
together, would run literally into many thousands, and the in- 
clusion in this book of a few examples at random must be re- 
garded rather as a distant acknowledgment of a great and un- 
known subject than as an integral part of a handbook. 

The Italian drawings of the fifteenth century show some 
care in their selection though hardly any (with the exception 
of the’Filippino Lippi, no. 47) have come out well enough to 
give an adequate idea of the originals. The British Museum 
Botticelli (no. 57), probably the loveliest drawing that has 
come down to us from the guattrocento has forfeited most of its 
charm in the reproduction. The lovely Uffizi Raphael (no. 82) 
has come out reasonably well. No. 83, the seated figure from 
the Uffizi, has for many years been generally accepted as a typi- 
cal example of Pontormo and not by Raphael at all. The three 
examples of Tiepolo are well chosen, and nos. 137 and 138 have 
come out fairly effectively. 

Of the Flemish and Dutch masters, one regrets that not more 
of the “Romanizing” early sixteenth century were ‘ncluded. 
The Pieter Breughel harvest scene (no. 169) has turned out 
fairly well, but there is no example of that magnificent 
draughtsman Hendrik Goltzius. The well known Rubens draw- 
ings, nos. 182 and 184, have suffered completely in reproduc- 
tion, and there is no example of Van Dyck’s majestic portrait 
drawing. Two of the Rembrandt examples have been well repro- 
duced, but not all are well chosen. 

Among the Germans, the choice of Diirers is good — one 
can hardly go wrong with Diirer; — but Holbein is less well 
represented ; and one looks in vain for Huber, or for that mag- 


nificent vulgarian Urs Graf. The splendid Griinewald (no. 
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218) is quite a good reproduction. It is a pity there is no men- 
tion of the later Germans. No textbook should omit Elsheimer 
or Chodowiecki, or the nineteenth century Menzel. 

The French school is inadequately illustrated. There is a suc- 
cessful Poussin landscape (no. 231), but the Claude examples 
are poor, and there seems no reason for including a secondary 
figure like Gillot and not including Lancret or Gravelot or, for 
that matter, Lavreince and Baudouin and Moreau le jeune. 
There are three Ingres, of which one comes out adequately, but 
no example of his portrait drawing. The examples of the nine- 
teenth century are all too small to tell one very much, and they 
are hardly well selected. The very characteristic drawings of 
Millet, for instance, could have furnished a better example of 
his style than the untypical one illustrated. 

The English school appears to be entirely unrepresented or 
even discussed. What the particular aesthetic theory may be that 
has moved the author to disregard the drawings of Hogarth and 
Gainsborough, of Blake and Turner and Constable, or indeed of 
Rowlandson and Keene, is somewhat difficult to grasp, and one 
can only regret the consequent loss of value to the book. 

The catalogue of illustrations and the index have been very 
carefully arranged and are easy to use. 

HENRY REITLINGER 
London 


ALICE WILSON FROTHINGHAM, Talavera Pottery. With a Cata- 
logue of the Collection of The Hispanic Society of America, 
New York, Printed by order of the trustees, 1944. Pp. xvii + 
191; frontispiece + 156 ills. $3.00. 


To her well-known series of catalogues of Spanish pottery in 
the collection of the Hispanic Society Mrs. Frothingham has 
added a new volume which is of the greatest interest to the stu- 
dent of ceramics. Her book on the pottery produced in Tala- 
vera de la Reina between the later sixteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries is the first exhaustive presentation of the subject. Its 
introduction, which takes up more than half of the volume, con- 
tains — carefully gathered and cast into a readable narrative — 
all the documentary evidence published by the Spanish art his- 
torians, and thus it is a convenient key to the scanty literature 
on the subject. Besides, it makes use of every other kind of lit- 
erary source in interesting quotations from belles-lettres, his- 
tories, travel books, technical and economic treatises, etc., etc. 
The catalogue of the specimens owned by the Hispanic Society 
almost gives the impression of being only an appendix to this 
history of Talavera ware, though it is compiled with great con- 
scientiousness and gives as exhaustive a description as anyone 
might desire. 

So far the excellent tradition of Mrs. Frothingham’s previ- 
ous catalogues has been faithfully adhered to. The third asset 
of the new catalogue, its illustrations, constitutes a departure 
from precedent, and at the same time a great improvement. The 
reproductions are more plentiful; they are better, and are more 
interestingly chosen than in the preceding volumes. Many speci- 
mens from other collections have been included, which was 
perhaps inevitable, since the most important pieces of the ware 
are widely scattered through many museums and no single mu- 
seum can pride itself upon a truly representative collection. 
Some detail photographs give the connoisseur a welcome oppor- 
tunity to study certain technical points, as for instance, the 
quality of glazes or the fashioning of bases and handles. 

Though the pottery of Talavera finds itself on the fringe of 
the general European development, the art historian would do 
well to familiarize himself with it, as at times it is closely 
linked with the art of the more important centers. One of the 
most obvious instances is the fact that some Talavera potters 
took their decorations from engravings after Stradanus, as Mrs. 
Frothingham has shown in a preliminary study.’ The search 


1. Notes Hispanic, New York, 1943, pp. 96 ff. 
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for graphic sources might of course be continued and it would 
be worthwhile to investigate whether purely Netherlandish 
prints were responsible for the scenes in figs. 43, 54, 107, 108. 
Many of the compositions, though, are of local origin and give 
Mrs. Frothingham a chance to describe this pottery as an amus- 
ing mirror of the Spanish mores of the period. 

To show the intermingling of autonomus and extraneous ele- 
ments in the pottery of Talavera was obviously one of Mrs. 
Frothingham’s aims. The Italian influence in the sixteenth cen- 
tury is well documented both by records? and by style, but it is 
remarkable that nowhere in Spain did the Italian style survive as 
unadulterated as it did, for instance, in France, Germany, or 
the Netherlands. The strong Moorish tradition always asserted 
itself, even if it merely forced an Italian like Francisco Nicu- 
loso to compose large tile-pictures which he certainly never had 
the occasion to do in his native Italy. The same process affected 
the Netherlandish influence for which one of the intermediaries 
was Juan Floris, the brother of the painter, Frans Floris. The 
decoration of the gallipots from the pharmacy in the Escorial 
(figs. 10, 11) is certainly inspired by engravings after Frans 
Floris or similar Netherlandish ornament, but it has a crowded- 
ness and exuberance which are quite different from that of 
Netherlandish pottery.* In spite of the persistence of local char- 
acteristics in style and in technique, the Talavera ware never 
lost contact with the other European manufacturing centers. 
With them, and not quite independently from them, it paid its 
tribute to the orientalizing fashion during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Like German faience of the same period, 
it received many Chinese shapes and decorative motifs through 
Delft. And finally the Talavera potters, like so many of their 
Italian colleagues, learned the refinement of style, which is typi- 
cal of the eighteenth century, from Moustiers and Rouen and 
from southern French manufactories, e.g., Marseilles. 

The whole account sounds extremely plausible, especially 
since it is built upon an unusually solid documentation. History 
of art, political history, ard history of economics are welded to- 
gether into a convincing unity. Mrs. Frothingham has paid at- 
tention also to the various ramifications of the Talavera style. 
Apparently the ware was widely exported, all over Spain and 
Portugal, to the West Indies, to Mexico, and at times even to 
Germany. Talavera had competitors in a few other Spanish 
towns: Seville and Toledo, Puente del Arzobispo and Ocafia; 
and at one point it was drawn into the orbit of the famous fac- 
tory of Alcora, It is not always easy to distinguish the outputs of 
these centers, especially in the case of the more modest vessels. 
Judgment on such matters cannot be expected from anyone who 
is not a specialist in this particular field. The general soundness 
of Mrs. Frothingham’s book makes this reviewer quite inclined 
to take her word in some cases which might appear dubious.* 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF 
University of Chicago 


LAWRENCE ANDERSON, The Art of the Silversmith in Mexico, 
1519-1936, New York, Oxford University Press, 1941. 
Vol. 1, pp. 460; Vol. 11, pp. xiv + 183 pls. $30.00. 


Mr. Anderson’s work, which was scheduled to appear in Eng- 
lish and Spanish editions, is written “with two objectives: To 


2. To the documents regarding the influence of Italian pottery might be 
added one of 1559, a demand of a Spanish nobleman stationed in Flanders 
for Urbino ware, which he wants to send to his wife in Spain (see Georg 
Gronau, Documenti artistici urbinati, Florence, 1936, pp. 267 ff.). 

For reproductions of Francisco Niculoso’s works cf. G. Ballardini, 
Corpus della maiolica italiana, 1, Rome, 1933, nos. 29, 30, 31, 32a, 32b. 

3. Compare, for instance, the jug by Jan van der Bogaert, dated 1562, 
in the Brussels Museum (B. Rackham, Early Netherlands Maiolica, Lon- 
don, 1926, pl. 47). 

4. For instance, Manuel Escriva de Romani y de la Quintana, Cerdmica 
de la ciudad de Toledo, Madrid, 1935, claims some pieces for Toledo which 
Mrs. Frothingham is inclined to consider as of Talavera origin. 


awaken interest in a subject of considerable importance which 
has been ignored, and to serve as a guide for collectors.” The 
latter aim the author has achieved with a thoroughness which 
leaves very little to be desired; how eagerly that little may be 
sought will depend on the curiosity of the collector. Mr. An- 
derson states in the introduction that the study is limited to the 
environs of Mexico City, but he later expands the treatment by 
including many early nineteenth-century provincial town- 
marks of particular help to collectors. The need for his publi- 
cation is indicated by the number of forgeries he cites. 

The Spanish-colonial silversmith was overlooked in the early 
years of our century when North American silversmithing was 
being studied. In 1928, the late E. Alfred Jones, whom it seems 
reasonable to consider unmatched as a student and cataloguer of 
silver, published O/d Silver of Europe and America, including 
only the eastern seaboard of these United States, and giving three 
pages to Canada. Even the chapter on Spain acknowledged the 
New World in but a single sentence connecting conquest with 
new wealth at home. An illustration of a dish “by Aguila and 
Gonzalez of Mexico” was included, but without any comment 
on those trained Spaniards who were to develop their art in new 
countries. 

Before 1927, publication on Latin-American metalwork by 
Europeans or North Americans was mainly archaeological. In 
1927, however, Raoul d’Harcourt, the French ethnographer, 
published L’Argenterie péruvienne al’ époque coloniale in Paris. 
Its text is interspersed with skillful drawings. Many of these 
show pre-Columbian metalwork giving continuity to, yet em- 
phasizing the contrasts between, the aboriginal craft and the 
colonial work. 

The following year (1928), John Walker Harrington wrote 
on Spanish-American colonial silver for the /ternational Stu- 
dio, noting the abundant literature on colonial silver wrought 
north of the Rio Grande, and the scarcity of publications on 
Spanish-colonial work, but citing notices in the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union and the work of Raoul d’Harcourt. He, 
too, stressed the craft in South America. | 

Thereafter, scattered articles in English began to appear in 
response to a growing interest, fostered, perhaps, by an aware- 
ness of the sterility of the machine age which caused us to appre- 
ciate and seek the handicrafts of another nation and tradition. 
Edward Wenham, a prolific writer on North American and 
British silver, published a two-part article in Apollo in 19373 
his illustrations included Spanish, Mexican, and Spanish-Ameri- 
can pieces. His credited illustrations were by permission of the 
British Museum, which, as far as can be ascertained, has pub- 
lished but a fraction of its collection. Wenham cited marks on 
Mexican plate, but made no mention of them on the South 
American pieces, which are evidently unmarked. 

Commendable as each may be, magazine and bulletin articles 
are not ideal source material for the collector, and in 1941 
three major publications appeared almost simultaneously. In 
addition to Mr. Anderson’s work, we have Notas de plateria, 
published in Mexico by Artemio de Valle-Arizpe. The reviewer 
is not competent to cope with the text of these silver notes, but 
finds captions and illustrations of interest, particularly in rela- 
tion to Mr. Anderson’s work, which it parallels closely in the 
quotation of ordinances and inventories. The third work, P/a- 
teria sudamericana, by A. Taullard, was published in Buenos 
Aires. Although South American colonial silversmithing was 
practiced under similar conditions, differences from Mexican 
silver are found, other than the aforementioned question of 
marking. Local forms and customs are discernible: captivating 
figures of llamas ornament much of the plate, and the enthusi- 
asm for maté is seen in the quantities of cups and drinking tubes 
(4ombillas) made for the beverage. But Taullard’s background 
of cruel decrees and extensive lootings is the same as cited for 
Mexico. 

In Mr. Anderson’s work, this rapacity receives a generous 
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proportion of his text. The first two chapters describe the silver- 
smiths’ art before the conquest and give detailed contemporary 
accounts of treasure sent to Emperor Charles V and Spain. He 
reproduces only one specimen of the astoundingly skillful na- 
tive work, because, as he says, recently discovered ancient jewels 
now in the National Museum of Mexico were not permitted to 
be illustrated. He describes, again in large part from early rec- 
ords, the technique of the Indian silversmiths, and includes eight 
illustrations showing the native craftsmen at work, from 
the Florentine Codex, a sixteenth-century manuscript illumi- 
nated by Mexican Indians, and now located in Florence. But he 
fails to comment on each little view, and one turns gratefully to 
Valle-Arizpe both for the greater clarity of his reproductions 
and for his explanatory captions of these and eight other figures 
from the same source. 

Whether one may consider Mexican and South American 
colonial silver sufficiently akin to group them together, as has 
been so frequently done, seems conclusively answered. Mr. An- 
derson writes, “The death of the Indian silversmiths’ art and 
the lack of any Indian influence in the colonial silversmiths’ art 
were due principally to the fact that the political-religious or- 
ganization of the Spain of that period had decreed its death, 
and, in lesser degree, to the greed of the conquerors, who left 
the Indian silversmiths without raw material; to the urgent re- 
quirements for sacred vessels, etc., which made impracticable 
the production of the exquisite objects in which the natives de- 
lighted; to the desire of the Spanish silversmiths for a mo- 
nopoly; and finally, to the degradation of the Indian from an 
honored master of his craft to a workman in the shops of the 
Spanish silversmiths.” Yet John Walker Harrington had pointed 
out in the article cited earlier that “the Colonial Silver of New 
Spain soon gave expression to native motifs . . .; here and 
there, there crept into the execution of much of it an archaic 
feeling.” 

In treating the problem of taste, the author invites disagree- 
ment with his arbitrary statement that “it seemed impossible for 
the Mexican silversmiths to violate the canons of good taste,” 
for this is, after all, a matter of personal opinion, and there are 
many, trained in other traditions of craftsmanship and style, 
who will not find all the Mexican products to their taste. Mr. 
Anderson, in fact, contradicts himself in discussing a late phase 
of the craft, “No original plate of artistic merit has been pro- 
duced in Mexico since 1863. L’Enfer . . . tried to do original 
work. Unfortunately, his taste was very bad indeed.” 

A chapter on the sixteenth century reiterates the Spanish 
dominance of the craft and lists certain silversmiths by name. 
Only six pieces which may be attributed to this period are illus- 
trated, but the author has concluded that “in general, the silver- 
smiths who came to Mexico during the sixteenth century were 
the less skillful ones, who lacked ability to prosper in Spain.” 
For the seventeenth century, seventy-four silversmiths are 
named from a tax list of 1696; an interesting addition would 
have been an estimate of the number of patrons they might 
have served at this time. The seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury ordinances are given in great detail and the products of 
these silversmiths are more fully represented in the illustrations. 
It is upon the products of the eighteenth century that one feels 
Mr. Anderson’s enthusiasm is concentrated. The period 1750— 
1795 he regards as the first “essentially Mexican” phase of a 
“‘new and vigorous support” of the silversmiths’ art. Several out- 
standing silversmiths of this period are discussed. Names of 
silversmiths have been included from a Census of 1753, from a 
document of 1790, and from a list of licensed smiths com- 
piled in 1792. 

The next phase of the silversmiths’ art, from 1795 to 1862, 
was affected by the Academy of San Carlos, “the first instance 
where Mexico endeavored to import European culture in a sys- 
tematic way. The European masters of the Academy immedi- 
ately began to exercise a most profound influence, destined to 
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change forever the trend of the arts in Mexico, replacing the 
colorful and genuinely Mexican forms by the classical style, 
which never felt at ease in Mexico.” Mr. Anderson lists a few 
makers of this period, giving facsimiles as well as falsifications 
of their marks. After the independence of Mexico, the earlier 
ban was lifted and the Indian artisan proved “as competent as, 
or superior to, any other; for in addition to his natural aptitude 
he has an almost unbelievable patience. . . .” 

A discussion of the origin of the Mexican charro and his 
equipment gives ample explanation of those equestian trap- 
pings which were to be so lavishly made of silver. In a work ob- 
viously intended by its immediate translation to be read by for- 
eigners, it seems an almost unbelievable oversight not to have 
explained as well the customs and uses of certain of the other 
objects depicted therein, and we must turn to Raoul d’Har- 
court and his followers for enlightenment on some forms un- 
familiar to us — and remain in the dark on others. The re- 
viewer, for instance, is still in ignorance of why figure 85 is a 
“platter,” and figure 86 a “collection plate.” 

Mr. Anderson describes in detail the colonial technique of 
fire-gilding, an interesting process now in danger of being 
superseded by inferior modern methods. It was demonstrated by 
Apolonio Guevara, a living silversmith who prefers “to remain 
in poverty and obscurity rather than to employ machinery.” 

The final chapter, “Marks,” is by itself sufficient to make 
access to this volume imperative for.the collector of Mexican 
silver. Genuine and forged marks are shown side by side, in a 
highly laudable manner unknown to the reviewer in any other 
work on silversmithing, for which a collector’s enthusiasm fre- 
quently outruns his good judgment. 

Two appendices give further proof of the author’s diligence; 
the alphabetical list of silversmiths in Mexico with the year of 
their mention and “source of data and remarks” seems to the re- 
viewer of greater interest than the translation of another ordi- 
nance relating to the art. Incidentally, Jones’ glibly cited 
“Aguila and Gonzalez” appear to be identifiable as one of the 
several silversmithing members of the Aguilar family, working 
during the period when one of the similarly active Gonzalez 
family added his mark as Chief Assayer. 

The bibliography is surely, though not by actual count, more 
extensive than that of all the other writers’ together: much of 
the material cited is from unpublished manuscripts, and again 
one is moved to remark on Mr. Anderson’s thoroughness in all 
but the aforementioned matter of definitions, and the index, 
which, in such a painstaking volume, is noticeably lax. 

The second volume contains one hundred and eighty-three 
plates of illustrations, wherein ecclesiastical pieces are inter- 
mingled in a disconcerting way with secular plate. Again we 
may turn to Valle-Arizpe for a visual impression of the treasure 
in the churches, for his illustrations are much more preponder- 
antly ecclesiastical than Mr. Anderson’s are secular. But the lat- 
ter’s emphasis on secular plate is of more practical aid to the 
collector, to whom the book is chiefly addressed. 

The difficulties of silver photography are well-known to any- 
one who has experimented in this field, and Mr. Anderson’s il- 
lustrations, unlike those of many books, are all happily set 
against the same dark background. They offer a pleasantly 
unified effect, but what has governed their arrangement is puz- 
zling. The frontispiece, a seventeenth-century “incense boat” 
in the author’s collection, is used in both volumes and promptly 
revives and emphasizes the question of definitions, for no- 
where can one find whether incense boats are ecclesiastical or 
secular in use. Although “incensories” appear in the cathedral 
lists, none is illustrated under this name; two distinct forms, 
however, are illustrated as “incense boats,” one of which Valle- 
Arizpe shows as a “‘Naveta” with credit to the Museo Eclesias- 
tico. A few pieces from San Luis Potosi and Guatemala are 
shown, not inappropriately, since the Guatemalan province of 
Chiapas joined Mexico in 1823; but why is an “Ancient silver 
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Bowl, made in Peru” included? A comparison of the two 
pieces in figures 71 and 72 is interesting since the first is said to 
be “a good copy” of the other, yet the technique and the bor- 
ders seem different. “Reproductions” and “Imitations,” whose 
specific characteristics are not sufficiently clear in photographic 
illustration to appear very different from originals, are in the 
reviewer’s opinion shown too frequently. And why illustrate 
“examples of the worst type of present day work”? Such a 
highly commendable publication deserves more interesting illus- 
trations, and the collector who cannot differentiate good from 
bad design may as well be left to his own devices. Notwithstand- 
ing these shortcomings, the careful collector will always be 
grateful to Mr. Anderson for his prodigious achievement. 


KATHRYN C. BUHLER 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


PAL KELEMEN, Medieval American Art, A Survey in Two Vol- 
umes, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943. Vol. 1, 
pp. xiv + 414; Vol. 1, pp. 33; 306 plates. $22.50. 


Amateurs of the Fine Arts have found it difficult to study the 
production of the American Indians. On the whole, such mate- 
rials are presented from the point of view of the technical ar- 
chaeologist, whose interests are historical and ethnological rather 
than aesthetic. The past of the American Indian has suffered 
from the lack of documentary and historical sources, and the 
written record, taken for granted in the Old World civilizations, 
is almost completely lacking. In the reconstruction of American 
Indian history the problem of time has been paramount, so that 
much of the writing and presentation has had of necessity to 
deal with minor stylistic differentiation in terms of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and ceramics, in order to bring out stages of 
development which in turn could be converted into materials of 
history. 

Mr. Kelemen, in his two-volume Medieval American Art, 
has tried to do justice to the vast reservoir of materials existing 
in the New World, and at the same time to present this material 
in a form intelligible and accessible to amateurs. He prepared 
one volume of descriptive and interpretative text and a second 
containing more than three hundred excellent plates illustrating 
some nine hundred outstanding examples of the art of pre- 
Columbian America. Mr. Kelemen confines his field principally 
to the Andean region of Peru, the interlying area from Ecuador 
to Costa Rica, the Mayan region of Salvador, Guatemala, and 
northern Yucatan, the Mexican area comprising the central and 
southern part of the modern republic, and the southwest area in 
the present states of Arizona, New Mexico, and southern Colo- 
rado. Having grouped his material in terms of these geographical 
areas, Mr. Kelemen then arranges his exposition by techniques 
and materials, such as architecture, sculpture, pottery, weaving, 
metal work, jade and other semi-precious stones, murals and 
manuscripts, miscellaneous applied arts, and a background chap- 
ter entitled “Facets of Daily Life.” In this manner he facilitates 
description and comparison. 

Two points of view may be taken in estimating Medieval 
American Art. One concerns the attitudes and interests of a gen- 
eral student of the Fine Arts and the amateur of generalized 
artistic production. The other is that of the professional art his- 
torian and scholar with specific interest in the field of American 
Indian culture. Judging from the needs of a reader with non- 
technical interests in the field, Medieval American Art is impor- 
tant and exciting, and in truth opens wide the gates to a vast 
new land. The aesthetic eclecticism, which prompted the selec- 
tion of the examples illustrated, creates an atmosphere of im- 
posing beauty. The division of the text and photographs by tech- 
niques and materials makes it possible to see architecture, stone- 
carving, gold work, and the like, presented according to the 
variations on a theme carried out by various craftsmen of differ- 
ent tribe and culture. To carry out a similar survey in terms of 


the existing literature would necessitate long hours in specialized 
libraries, even special visits to distant lands. In providing an 
archive to supplement formal studies in the fields of art history, 
early American civilization, or general anthropology, Mr. Kele- 
men has performed a unique and generous service. Every de- 
partment of art, anthropology, and archaeology ought to have a 
copy of Medieval American Art for reference purposes. 

As a textbook, however, or as a basic volume on the history of 
the more highly developed tribes of the Americas, Medieval 
American Art leaves much to be desired. The text does not at- 
tempt to trace the evolution of art forms or the cross-fertiliza- 
tion between cultures. Description of the social background is 
conspicuously lacking. The two-dimensional treatment in terms 
of Western European judgment on the product of peoples who 
had their own distinctive type of culture makes the treatment 
seem thin to readers interested in the third dimension of the 
historical evolution of peoples. 

In preparing Medieval American Art Mr. Kelemen had to 
choose either to follow the tortuous paths of archaeological his- 
tory or to give a high-lighted description of art materials. In 
adopting the latter course he preferred to make known to his 
readers the basis for his own enthusiastic and perceptive interest 
in the arts of the American Indian. He produced a pair of vol- 
umes that will whet and stimulate interest in the American field 
on the part of an audience who otherwise would never plow 
through the complicated and dispersed literature on Indian cul- 
ture. It would have been well-nigh impossible to achieve this 
end and at the same time to satisfy the rigid demands of scholar- 
ship. There are times when the untrammeled interests of the 
antiquarian are more stimulating than disciplined appraisals of 
the archaeologist. The great body of plates assembled makes up 
for occasional lapses like the post-Columbian piece figured on 
plate 256 (b) and the highly dubious frog on plate 256 (a). 
The vast body of generalized information in the text and in the 
most useful register of the location of the various illustrated 
specimens makes up for the imprecise bibliographical citations. 

William Hickling Prescott may be criticized for technical de- 
ficiencies in his Conquest of Mexico or his Conquest of Peru, 
but by his brilliant account of the conquest, he nevertheless cre- 
ated among his readers an enormous interest in the ancient 
peoples of Middle America. Mr. Kelemen has done very much 
the same sort of thing in Medieval American Art by providing 
an easily accessible treasury of the outstanding examples of 
American Indian art. Whatever the deficiencies in the work may 
be from the strictly historical and ethnological point of view, 
he has presented with sympathy, dignity, and enthusiasm the 
proof that the American Indians had developed an impressive 
and significant art. Mr. Kelemen deserves the greatest credit for 
his popular presentation of the surviving materials of the civi- 
lizations of the American Indians. These two volumes of Medie- 
val American Art are as fundamental to a small library on the art 
of the American Indian as they are to a large one. Their high 
cost is cheap, relative to the outlay in providing any equivalent 


corpus of material. GEORGE C. VAILLANT 


The University Museum 
Philadelphia 


TALBOT HAMLIN, Greek Revival Architecture in America; Be- 
ing an Account of Important Trends in American Architec- 
ture and American Life Prior to the War Between the States, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. xl + 439; 
95 plates. $7.50. 


This greatly needed book, by one of our foremost architec- 
tural historians, has already received wise and sympathetic com- 
ment.’ I should like to discuss its nature, and its place among ar- 
chitectural histories. 

1. Henry-Russell Hitchcock, The New York Times, xxx, no. 4, April 


30, 1944, vi1, 6:3; Dean Hudnut, Pencil Points, xxv, no. 4, April, 1944, 
p. 22; Dean Meeks, The Yale Review, xxxit1, no. 4, June, 1944, p. 742. 
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Since Major’s well-known book of photographs of Greek Re- 
vival houses (1926), no monograph dealing with this important 
style of American architecture has been published. In the in- 
terim a great volume of material has accumulated, scattered 
through pamphlets and magazines. Hamlin’s initiative and in- 
dustry in making a one volume compilation of this material can- 
not be overpraised. He has provided a magnificent foundation 
for future work in this period. The difficulties of his task were 
enormous: to give unity to a thousand items scattered over forty 
states during six crowded decades. He has selected a geographi- 
cal arrangement and devoted chapters to each of the principal 
regions. Any other framework he might have chosen, such as 
chronological, or biographical, would have had some drawbacks. 
The drawback of the geographical method is a tendency to em- 
phasize diversity, rather than the unity which is one of Han,- 
lin’s points. Personally, 1 regret his choice. The emphasis on 
geography carries with it the temptation to catalogue, and gives 
the result an appearance of objectivity which is not entirely 
justified. 

In my opinion, if the material had been handled otherwise, 
his book might not have conveyed three somewhat misleading 
impressions. Mr. Hamlin suggests first, that the architecture of 
the period before the Civil War was predominantly Greek in 
inspiration ; second, that the manipulation of ornament is a very 
significant trait of the architecture of the time (corollary to the 
first proposition) ; and third, that largely by modifying Greek 
precedent, the American designers created an original American 
style. I do not intend to imply that Professor Hamlin makes 
statements to this effect. He is too good an historian for that, and 
indeed in some passages he denies these propositions altogether. 
But because so much emphasis is given to such interpretations of 
the period the reader is likely to believe that they are the author’s 
final views. Since I cannot agree with these conceptions, | pro- 
pose to examine them one by one. 

1. The first impression received by the reader is that Greek 
forms were predominant before the Civil War. The title and 
subtitle of the book are ““Greek Revival Architecture in America: 
being an account of important trends in American architecture 
and American life prior to the war between the states.” This 
may mean that the Greek Revival itself embraces several trends, 
or that the Greek Revival is the important trend among several 
others. Either this is a book on the Greek architecture of the 
pre-Civil War period, in which case the amount of space given 
to other subjects is quite disproportionate; or it is a book on the 
whole field of pre-Civil War architecture. If the latter is the case 
(as I think the subtitle implies), then the title “Greek Re- 
vival” is misleading and the book as a whole gives a distorted 
picture of the period. The Greek was only one of several impor- 
tant currents, as Hamlin is of course well aware. The ambiguity 
of the title is never resolved. Some quotations will show this. On 
page 332 we read: “. . . the Gothic Revival . . . which had 
in a narrower field almost exactly paralleled the Greek Revival. 
. . .” Here, another revival is recognized as concurrent; one 
which in time eclipses the Greek. The predominance of Greek 
was never unanimously acknowledged. In 1841 Downing 
wrote: “(Greek) . . . is actually in more common use than any 
other style in the United States . . .” (quoted by Hamlin in 
the ART BULLETIN, XXIV, 1942, no. 3, p. 252). But an un- 
identified writer in the United States Magazine and Democratic 
Review, xvi, April, 1845, p. 348, quoted by Hamlin (p. 379), 
disagrees with Downing: “‘No style has yet been adapted in this 
country, that is to become national and permanent. . . .” As 
Hamlin tells us in many passages, the great architects worked in 
more than one style; Gothic work is mentioned by Haviland 
(p. 71), Strickland (p. 74), Walter (p. 82), and Lafever 
(p. 148) and others. Several buildings with Egyptian detail are 
illustrated. We have also two long paragraphs (pp. 180-181) 
on Greene, which end, “(Greene) . . . seldom —to my 
knowledge, never — used Greek forms.” It is clear that Hamlin 
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is well aware of the concurrent fashions. Why then so much 
emphasis on Greek? 

In the foreword another name for this period is suggested by 
Dean Arnaud, “Middle American.” If this did not also mean a 
sub-continent, it might well have been adopted for the title of 
the book, Surely, some name broad enough to cover the whole 
picture of American culture between 1820 and 1860 would be 
preferable; possibly ““Expansionist” or “‘Pre-Victorian.” If such 
a title had been adopted the casual or lay reader would be less 
likely to assume that Greek was the sole important fashion. 

The following example reveals the dangers of the author’s 
position. He writes with reference to Hillhouse Avenue, New 
Haven, Connecticut: “. . . the houses that soon rose along it 

. were Greek also, some designed by Town and Davis (in- 
cluding Town’s own home) and some by a young protégé and 
pupil of Town’s, Henry Austin (1804-87). The Austin houses 
are generally of the so-called ‘Italian villa’ type” (p. 175). 
This is contradictory. Were Austin’s houses Greek or “Italian 
Villa”? The impression is given that Hillhouse Avenue was 
lined with Greek houses. It had been laid out in 1792. Three 
houses in the Republican style stood there before the first Greek 
Revival one, Sachem’s Wood, was built in 1829. Only four 
other Greek Revival houses were built. Of the sixteen houses 
built by 1864, three were Republican, five Greek (one of which 
had been remodeled into a Villa) and the other eight were built 
in variations of the Villa style. It is clear that the avenue could 
not have been even half Greek for more than a few years. In- 
deed this is indicated by Hamlin’s second reference to Austin 
given above, and confirmed by A. J. Downing, who wrote in 
1841: “Hillhouse Avenue, in particular, is remarkable for a 
neat display of Tuscan or Italian Suburban Villas.’” 

Some indication of the numerical ratio of Greek-inspired to 
other styles at this period may be gleaned from the following. 
Of the railway stations built in this country between 1830 and 
1860, the ratio of Greek to non-Greek was as one to eight. Four 
stations are mentioned in this book, one Greek, one Gothic, one 
“Tuscan,” and one Egyptian. 

Even if it is conceded that more “Greek” buildings were 
erected than any other kind, it still may be asked if the ‘“Greek- 
ness” of the period is its most important characteristic. During 
the nineteenth century the architect was bedevilled by new prob- 
lems such as the railroad station, public school buildings, and 
most notably, factory and mill buildings, for which there was 
no precedent. New methods of construction were also evolving, 
such as the balloon frame and cast iron, to name only two. 

This volume contains good material on some of these prob- 
lems. Professor Hamlin discusses Mills and his fireproof con- 
struction, the new problem of the large urban hotel, and jails. 
The other new types are touched upon lightly. The many origi- 
nal solutions to these important social problems are not made to 
appear so significant as the style of the detail with which they 
were adorned. Is not the detail which these bold inventors chose 
to use a matter of secondary importance when compared to the 
grandeur of their functional achievements? With such a volume 
of building activity and so many new problems to meet, these 
men must have had little creative energy left over for new 
formal expression. Hence their ready use of the forms of the 
past. 

Was this a period characterized by the Greek Revival or by 
Eclecticism? Hamlin objects to the term “Revival” on the 
ground that there was so much that was original mixed with 
what had been taken from Greece. Similarly one can object to 
the term “‘Eclecticism” as it is so often used. The usual distinc- 
tion (implied by Hamlin) is that a “Revival” is the use of 
forms from one source such as the Greek or Gothic, whereas 
eclecticism is the mixture im one building of forms from differ- 


2. A. J. Downing, Landscape Gardening . . ., 1st ed., New York, 
1841, p. 313. 
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ent styles. He writes of the Arlington Street Unitarian Church 
in Boston, by Gilman, that the exterior was based on the Eng- 
lish Renaissance and the interior on Santa Annunziata at Genoa. 
“No clearer example of eclecticism could be wanted” (p. 336). 
Why is it not equally proper to refer to Strickland as an eclectic? 
He used Gothic, Greek, and Egyptian decoration not succes- 
sively, but at the same time and on buildings of similar form. 
Why is it not equally proper to refer to the decades between 
1830 and 1860 as “eclectic,” since Greek, Gothic, and Villa 
forms were all in current use? One can go further and say that 
eclecticism of this sort was far from uncommon after 1700. 
Burlington, Vanbrugh, Adam, Bulfinch, Town, Davis, and 
others were selecting from more than one style. They were as 
eclectic in this sense as McKim, Meade, and White. This is not 
the place to develop such a theory, but it should be kept in mind 
in any consideration of appropriate nomenclature for any part 
of the nineteenth century. Hamlin again shows his awareness of 
this point when he refers to the “. . . tentative eclecticism of 
the earliest, ‘Bracketed’ or “Tuscan’ . . .” (p. 335). Yet he 
does not permit this awareness to alter his preconception that 
Greek dominated. Again, he gives as cause for the decline of the 
Greek Revival, the new millionaire’s desire for change, and the 
consequent popularity of eclecticism (pp. 334-335). Surely a 
choice had been available much earlier. The work of Henry 
Austin shows this. He opened his office in 1837, and built 
grandiose mansions in a full range of styles, least of all Greek. 

Because of his concern with Greek forms Hamlin is some- 
times led into questionable generalizations. For instance, he says 
that the decline of the Greek Revival movement was greatly af- 
fected by the Civil War (pp. 336-337). Another historian has 
minimized the role of the Civil War in affecting style develop- 
ment.* He states that the critical period was the ’50’s. This 
opinion concurs with my own. The forces of eclecticism had 
been long active. No particular cataclysm is necessary to explain 
the falling out of fashion of any one of the concurrent styles, 
such as the “Swiss Chalet” and the “Moorish” fashions. These 
fads also declined as people became bored by them. 

2. The second impression received by this reader concerns 
the importance of ornament as a critical factor in the architec- 
tural history of the period. Professor Hamlin lays great emphasis 
on this (pp. 339 ff., Appendix A). He says that there are two 
important classes of variation from Greek precedent: “The 
first is the common combination of Greek forms with Roman, 
Renaissance, or Baroque forms” (p. 344). This topic receives 
two pages. “A second class of important variations in Greek 
precedent consists of variations in the orders themselves” (p. 
345). This topic, together with others on ornament and decora- 
tion, occupies eleven pages. Another passage reads, “But in the 
work of Benjamin and Lafever minds of compelling creative 
power are at work. . . . Both architects . . . were at work on 
the same problem — the creation of forms, Greek in inspiration, 

. . for doors and windows, for porches and chimney pieces” 
(p. 348). Evidently the scope of this section is narrower than 
the word “form,” used in the title, would indicate to most 
readers. Elsewhere the emphasis is equally restricted to orna- 
ment. Pages 148-151 deal with the new commercial structures 
built in New York in the ’30’s. The careful and original treat- 
ment they receive is confined to their facades. Discussing 
churches, Mr. Hamlin notes their “Theseum-type” porticos 
and the Greek Doric columns im antis. Elsewhere in the book 
there are too few discussions of planning and of interiors. 
Facades, on the other hand, are continually stressed. 

Most architectural historians today consider that the ele- 
ments of architecture to be included in good criticism comprise 
plan, structure, mass, interior space, and effects such as texture, 
color, and ornament. To this belief, Hamlin frequently indi- 


3. Henry-Russell Hitchcock, The Architecture of H. H. Richardson and 
His Times, New York, 1936, p. 54. 


cates his assent, but in fact none of the basic elements receives 
the space accorded to facades and ornament. That this is a fault 
of emphasis is clear. Profound differences exist, for example, 
between the Cancelleria and Farnese Palaces or between Notre- 
Dame and Amiens cathedrals, differences which cannot be stated 
if comparisons are limited to the facades and their ornament. 

One wishes that Hamlin had had the time to add to his studies 
a broad morphological analysis. It can be demonstrated, for in- 
stance, that in the nineteenth century, as in other centuries, 
plan, mass and interior space concepts changed from decade to 
decade, and that this underlying morphological unity was inde- 
pendent of stylistic detail. The examples below will indicate 
this approach on which Buford Pickens, among others, is doing 
splendid work. 

In the 1820’s symmetrical axial compositions in simple block 
form with nearly flat roofs were common. In the ’40’s the mass 
became more complex, the composition was likely to be asym- 
metrical, the proportions more vertical and more elongated, the 
textural contrasts more marked and the detail heavier. This can 
be shown in the plates illustrating Mr. Hamlin’s book, Com- 
pare the Moody House (ca, 1821), on plate xvi with the 
Tousley House at Albion (1844), on plate Lxxvi. Again it may 
be pointed out that Hanilin is, of course, aware of these things. 
He refers on page 104 to Willard’s and Mills’ “. . . search for 
the most stripped, the most economical, the most functional ar- 
chitectural forms — a search that lay beneath much of the best 
work of the American Greek Revival.” And later (p. 109) we 
are told that generalized detail, large scale, and strong simple 
wall surfaces are the common denominators between Italianate 
Federal buildings and some Greek Revival ones. Here an essen- 
tial thread is caught for a minute, only to be lost again. 

A comparison of the plans of the Mississippi State Capitol 
(begun ca, 1833), on p. 257, and the Ohio State Capitol (con- 
struction begun in 1848), p. 288, shows the change in plan and 
volume from simple forms simply related to elongated forms 
more intricately arranged. So far we have been comparing ex- 
amples united by the “Greekness” of their décor. Let us now 
examine two examples in different décor. Plate xv shows two 
churches by Strickland in Nashville. Both share the following 
features: columns i amtis, heavy unifying cornice, tall windows 
between pilasters, the roof concealed by a parapet. One is Greek 
and the other Egyptian. Here the composition of form is inde- 
pendent of ornament. Comparisons of this sort may easily be 
made by anyone, and the searcher will see that at a given time 
morphological unity is more important than any single current 
style. In other words, architectural form provides a fundamental 
basis for analysis. Ornament does not. 

3. Hamlin claims that the Greek Revival was an American 
style. “. . . there is hardly an architect of the first water in this 
nineteenth-century America who did not abandon English Ren- 
aissance work with extraordinary alacrity and strive to design 
buildings of a new type — not copies of ancient buildings, but 
American buildings only the details of which were inspired by 
the classic” (p. 24). As other reviewers have also pointed out, 
there was nothing peculiarly American about this ideal. Con- 
temporary architects “of the first water” in England, France, 
and Germany felt exactly the same way about new forms in 
classifying style. Mr. Hamlin’s case, however, rests largely on 
affirmation; the case is never argued, nor the issue defined. Ap- 
pendix A, “The American Development of Greek Forms,” is 
almost entirely devoted to a thorough examination of American 
modifications of Greek ornament. The case might have been 
stronger if close comparisons had been made with the concur- 
rent modifications being developed on the other side of the At- 
lantic. In any case ornament is only one, and I contend, a small 
part of the whole picture. Curiously enough Dean Arnaud says 
in his foreword, “. . . this style was only a revival in that its 
decorative vocabulary was based upon classic Greek detail. In all 
other respects it was typically of America” (p. xvii). Professor 
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Hamlin, however, chose not to discuss these “other respects” so 
fully as the “decorative vocabulary,” which Arnaud said was the 
least “American.” 

Indeed it would be asking a great deal of what is practically a 
pioneer work, to isolate the essential characteristics of the Ameri- 
can School of the Greek Revival as well as several generations 
of scholars have been able to do, for example, with the schools 
of the Romanesque style. On the other hand, with the critical 
apparatus already worked out by these predecessors we might 
reasonably have expected some closer approximation to their 
method than we are given here. As it is, the Americanism of the 
Greek Revival is still to be conclusively demonstrated. 

One ventures to disagree upon some less fundamental points. 
Naturally the author who performs the yeoman service of com- 
piling into one book a vast amount of material is exposed to the 
criticism of experts. It is not as an expert that I presume to take 
issue with my friend on the following points, but merely as a 
fellow historian. 

The term “provincial” is one that is easily misused. It has both 
descriptive and pejorative meanings, and Hamlin does not al- 
ways make the distinction clear. We read: “Though Boston men, 
they worked also in many places outside of Boston; much of 
their work will be treated elsewhere when the provincial archi- 
tecture of the time is considered” (p. 118). The work of a 
given architect is not necessarily inferior when he is not working 
in his home town, so that “provincial” here is presumably de- 
scriptive. Chapter Eight is titled “The Provincial Greek Re- 
vival; in the Old South.” It includes Baltimore, Charleston, 
Richmond, and Savannah! Since much of the work done in these 
cities is by the great names, we are to presume that “provincial” is 
here used descriptively. And yet Mr. Hamlin suggests repeatedly 
that architects and builders in any but the great centers, New 
York, Philadelphia, etc., are not to be considered among the first 
rank, In view of the rapid drift of the population away from the 
eastern centers to new communities it is evident, as Hamlin 
says (pp. 159 ff.) that many of the lesser-known builders were 
either men who had grown up in the old centers where they had 
been trained by the well-known men, or had at least become fa- 
miliar with their work. The use of the word “provincial” to 
describe this skill in adapting Greek forms to wood is not 
felicitous, since in such work the greatest creative originality is 
shown. 

Hamlin is beyond question well read in the original litera- 
ture of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He is always 
delighting us with well-chosen quotations. It is the more sur- 
prising that he, himself, frequently makes use of such terms as 


“loveliness,” “interesting,” “magnificent,” “splendid,” “im- 
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ressive,” “pleasant,” “perfect,” “‘exquisite,” “definitely some- 
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how northern” (p. 221), “handsome,” and on one page (331), 
both the homely images, “blanket of correctness” and “curtains 
of ignorance.” Happily, Mr. Hamlin can never be dull, and 
wherever one opens his book, it is to find one’s attention held by 
the easy-flowing language of the enthusiast. 

Few errors of detail have caught my attention; on p. 76, 
note 17, the date of the Amalectic Magazine is misprinted 
“1919” instead of 1819; on plate xi the captions for the two 
buildings in Richmond have been reversed. The bottom one 
should read “Wickham House (Valentine Museum),” not 
“Archer House.” Henry Austin’s dates are 1804-91, not 1804— 
87 (p. 175). 

One important aspect of Hamlin’s work is its value as a book 
of reference. Its 439 pages contain the largest amount of mate- 
rial on Greek Revival architecture that has been compiled. The 
9§ plates have each from one to four pictures. After three in- 
troductory chapters come a series of regional chapters: Phila- 
delphia; Boston; New York; the New England States; the Old 
South; the Gulf Coast, New Orleans, and Texas; through the 
South to the Mississippi; through the North to the Pacific. The 
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final chapter is entitled, “Why the Greek Revival Succeeded 
and Why It Failed.” 

There are two appendices; one on “The American Develop- 
ment of Greek-Inspired Forms,” and the other, “Some Arti- 
cles of Architectural Interest Published in American Periodicals 
Prior to 1851.” The latter is by Sarah H. J. Simpson Hamlin, 
and is a very useful guide to source material. There is also a 
critical bibliography of 26 pages and an index. 

The list of illustrations repeats the caption of each plate and 
gives the sources. Dates are not supplied in either place: the 
avoidance of dates throughout amounts to a phobia. There are 
39 figures in the text, chiefly plans, not all of which have a 
scale appended. Ten times as many plans would have been use- 
ful. Since the chapters on regions may well be read separately, 
the footnotes are often repeated, which is generous and com- 
fortable. 

These excellences are, however, not so immediately useful as 
one could wish. The book is somewhat loosely organized, which 
makes for readability rather than convenience. For instance, if 
you wish to study the 1830’s, it will be necessary to read parts 
of each of the regional chapters. There is no handy way of lo- 
cating these parts. If you wish to read about Strickland, it will 
also be necessary to read separated sections. The index gives 
twenty references to him. The main facts appear in two long 
passages. The illustrations are on two separated groups of 
plates, 

The absence of cross references from plates or figures to the 
text and to each other is a serious inconvenience, as with the 
plan and section of the Tennessee State Capitol (fig. 9), where 
there is no reference from the plate illustrating it (L1v) to the 
figure or to the related text. On the other hand, there are page 
and plate references in the index under the headings: “State 
Capitols,” “Tennessee,” and “Nashville,” but no indication 
which page reference is to the figure. In at least one instance 
there is no textual reference to a building illustrated in the 
plates (Gaineswood, Demopolis, Ala., plate Lv1). 

The index will aid in looking up building types such as 
Banks and Post Offices. This has been done meticulously. On 
the other hand, if one knows the name of a particular church, 
but not its location, one may have to hunt through five columns. 
The index would have been easier to use if some variation in 
type face had been employed. As it is, no distinction is made be- 
tween headings and subheadings. This is a common fault, but 
more irritating when, as under the heading “Houses,” there are 
ten columns of entries spread over six pages. 

In a book full of good things a number of parts stand out as 
exceptionally good. One is the intellectual background of the 
movement. There are many clues, derived from contemporary 
writings, to the sources and strength of the movement. The 
chapter on New York is exceedingly thorough. Original research 
and skillful analysis combine to paint a vivid picture of one of 
the great centers of the fashion. The pages dealing with the 
Tremont House, Boston, are a model of architectural criticism; 
the plan and form are both subjected to rigorous examination, 
which the pioneer luxury hotel of the world well merits. There 
is an admirably handled description of Girard College, and 
other college buildings also receive considerable attention. The 
development of the New York house and the treatment of the 
plantation house are excellent. 

This book with its many very fine sections on significant events 
and individuals in architectural history, from my point of view, 
would have been still better if it had had a stronger philosophi- 
cal or morphological framework. Nevertheless, because of its 
wealth of new facts and new “firsts,” this book is an indispen- 
sable addition to any scholar’s library. 


Cc. L. V. MEEKS 
Yale University 
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